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THE SESSION OF 1836. 


Iv his Majesty spoke the speech set down for Majesty be, to find that Parliament has not been 


him at the opening of Parliament—as we are 
bound to believe he did—with the understand- 
ing and the heart, then he is more to be pitied 
at the end of this fagging, wearisome, worrying, 
and useless session, than any other man in his 
dominions. The most sanguine Radical cannot 
be more bitterly disappointed in the total failure 
of every object for the good of the People, 
recommended by the King to the attention of 
Parliament, than the King himself. Not one of 
his hopes for his People, and especially for his 
Irish subjects, has been realized. There is, to be 
sure, some slender consolation in finding that 
agricultural distress, with which his Majesty’s 
mind was overburdened in February, has, upon 
an actual contact with its imagined evils, vanished 
like a ghost at the crowing of the cock, leaving 
the sceptical to question if it ever really existed. 
His Majesty must also rejoice that his recom- 
mendation of the suffering Church of England 
to the attention of his Faithful Commons has 
not been neglected ; and that the Bishops and 
higher clergy are made as comfortable and easy 
in their minds as fixed incomes, at the least four 
times larger than those of any other Established 
Clergy in Europe, snug pluralities, and moderate 
patronage can render unworldly and spiritualized 
persons. The mind of the King may be at ease 
on this score, as those spiritual persons were 
‘ery properly entrusted by his Ministers with 


making such little arrangements as they deemed | 


most advisable for the interests of religion. 
Heaven forbid that they should think of them- 
selves! But the good of the Church, and the 
hecessity of their successors being maintained in 
‘proper station, and being enabled to exercise 
apostolic hospitality with the dignity becoming 
their rank, they were bound to keep in view— 
am they have done it effectually. 

His Majesty also recommended an increase of 
aw Estimates of the year: and here his 
a ful and dutiful Commons have not balked 
“expectations. But, beyond this, all is disap- 
— and baffled hope. The working clergy, 
“aa class in which the People felt interest, 
aye on they understood to be comprehended 
China Ings gracious recommendation of the 
“ss Sa the attention of Parliament, may 
miata a no with the Dissenters—once again 
tennis redress of their grievances, and again 

ized, if not insulted. 


~~ how peculiarly disappointed must his 
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able “to establish,” in the words of his speech, 
“harmony and peace in Ireland,” by effecting a 
just settlement of the Tithe question. We 
expected no such consequences from such an 
adjustment of that question as the one proposed ; 
or, at most, merely a temporary lull, preparatory 
to the Irish landowners pocketing, in the next 
affray, the Tithe, under its new name of rent- 
charge. But the King and his Ministers in- 
dulged the hope of a final settlement by the 
measure recommended by his Majesty; and 
grievous, therefore, must be his disappointment 
at finding it kicked out, once and again, by the 
Lords, along with so many other popular mea- 
sures that we have lost all reckoning of them. 

In his speech, the King trusted to see the 
defects which he stated to exist in the Irish 
Municipal Governments, corrected by the same 
means that had been employed in those of 
England and Scotland—by, iu the very words of 
the Speech, “a remedy founded upon the same 
principles as those of the Acts which have been 
already passed for England and Scotland”— 
namely, by efficient local popular governments. 
His Majesty must have been bitterly disap- 
pointed here again. He also expected “ Reforms 
in various departments of the law, but especially 
in the Court of Chancery,” and relied upon the 
prudence and wisdom of Parliament “ amending 
the laws and institutions of the country.” The 
country must feel deeply for the King, obstructed 
in almost every object upon which he had set 
his mind for the good of his People. ‘The Speech 
held out the hope of bread to the starving 
millions of his Majesty’s Irish subjects, in a Poor- 
law ; and the starving Irish promised bread to 
their children, and fancied they had the pledged 
word of a paternal Monarch for the fulfilment 
of the promise.—Not one of the King’s hopes 
for them have been accomplished—not one of 
those expectations which, held out by Royal lips, 
are interpreted as promises, has been fulfilled by 
that refractory Parliament, from the proroguing 
of which his Majesty must retire with a chafed 
spirit and a sorrowful heart. 

We can perceive nothing in the past Session 
to gratify the Royal mind, save the comfortable 
circumstances in which the Bishops are finally 
fixed ; the prospect of a small future addition 
to that beloved and popular body, the Lords 
Spiritual ; and the vindication of the prerogative 


by Lord John Russell, His Lordship would not 
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consent to the King not being at liberty to 
appoint Bishops to Wales, who might not under- 
stand the Welsh language; and, by a parity of 
reasoning, we cannot perceive why the King 
may not appoint Bishops to England who do not 
understand the English language. The matter 
is just as broad as it is long. But if the King, 
personally, be deeply grieved and disappointed 
in the failure of his hopes for his People, many 
small matters have occurred which must have 
gratified the Court, if it be not a very ungrateful 
Court, indeed 
rather suspect it is. 
been pleasantly managed ; for, even in Tory 
times, Whigs were allowed some small share, if 
they belonged to the aristocracy ; and Ministers 
have not been troublesome about any one thing ; 
while, on the Pension-list, the Commander-in- 
chiefship, and such matters, they have been as 
delicate and gentlemanly as Sir Robert Peel's 
party could have been for their lives. It would 
have defied the ‘Tories, had they been in power, to 
have settled such of the church bills as are passed, 
so pleasantly, or to have done much of their 
own work so smoothly themselves, as by Whig 
instrumentality. There is, in short, every chance 
in the world—there is, indeed, absolute certainty, 
that some of the measures upon which the peo- 
ple have strongly set their hearts, could not have 
been so effectually opposed, in the present ses- 
sion, had Sir Robert Peel been leader of the 
House of Commons, instead of Lerd John Russell. 
The Ballot is one of those measures. Under a 
‘Tory administration, we would have seen a larger 
minority, and several members of the present 
tied-up Cabinet dividing with that minority. 
Military Flogging is another; and there are many 
desirable measures to which the Whig govern. 
ment are pusitive obstructions—or, really, a 
breakwater for the protection of the Tories; as 
we regret to see Mr O’Connell and a section of 
the Liberal Irish Members are now in danger of 
becoming for indefensible points of that govern- 
ment. 

But our purpose was to glance briefly backward 
upon this most untoward session—out of which 
every party, save the Tories, have come forth 
more or less damaged, and every individual 
lowered—save, perhaps, Mr Sharman Crawford 
and Mr Harvey, who have manfully extricated 
themselves fromthe slough into which the Liberals 
have been dragged by a too indiscriminating sup- 
pert of Ministers—by compromising, if not sac- 
rificing their principles—by, in short, truckling 
to Ministers, as they, in turn, have always done, 
and, we fear, will do to the Tories—and for the 
same equivocal object—to keep the Whigs in 
power. In power!—and for what purpose? 
What more is the house of Russell than that of 
Derby, to the masses of this country, apart from 
ability and integrity to serve them in obtaining 
good government ? Has Lord Melbourne a 
stronger hold of the affections of the people, for 
his own sake, or for his personal qualities, than 
Lord Grey had won in along life? Who of the 
Ministry is half so popular as the once idolized 
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+ Henry Brougham ?—who sank in a day 


. 29 a8 
soon as he chose to separate himself from the 


people, and who might now recover himself as 
rapidly, were he to take the true course. The 
hold of the Whigs over the nation rests on two 
principles: their absolute power to accomplish 
certain objects—certain half or preparatory mea- 
sures—in which they have miserably failed ; oy 


_ their hearty and avowed inclination to carry those 
| final measures which the people desire as neces. 


| sary to their well-being. 
And to the Whig Ministers we | 
Patronage has, in general, | 


But if the Melbourne 
Ministry are found wanting in both respects, their 
hold upon the country becomes a rope of sand, 
They neither bave power to carry, for example, 
the Irish Municipal Reform Bill, nor any other 
good bill; nor yet inclination to promote such 
measures as would bring about Irish Municipal 
Reform, and all other Reforms. They cannot 
move one inch beyond a certain point in their 
Irish Church Bill—a measure now in its fourth 
year :—but if any Reforming member should 
propose to do soon what must be done late—to 
sweep away the entire nuisance of the Irish 
Church—to step boldly beyond paltry, peddling, 
doubtful half.measures—his conduct would seem 
far more wicked and dangerous, in Whig eyes, 
than holding the abomination sacred, and suffer- 
ing it to remain for ever untouched. There is 
some truth in what the Tories allege against the 
Whigs:—** They unsettle everything, and settle 
nothing.” They unsettle or tamper with many 
things, to catch the support of Reformers—and 
settle nothing, because it would seem there is 
nothing which they really wish to settle upon a 
basis that ought to satisfy the Reformers. In 
the present session, the Whig Ministry brought 
forward at least one measure unquestionably 
good—the Irish Municipal Reform Bill. It has 
been rejected by the Lords, according to their 
undeviating custom of dealing with everything 
intended to promote the good of the people. 
But, surely, Ministers were beforehand quite 
aware of what was likely, or rather certain, to 
be the fate of that and of all such measures. 
What then? What was their alternative— 
what was their plan? Was it merely to waste 
time in “bombarding” their Lordships with 
paper pellets—find them proof against such 
bombs—speak a few valorous words—ground 
their arms, and sneak back? What purpose has 
the bombardment of this campaign served, save 
to render their Lordships case-hardened, and to 
give them boldness and dexterity in defeating 
the representatives of the people? To go back 
a little farther. To what good purpose have 
the Liberals in Parliament taxed their forbear- 
ance—vexed and disappointed their constituents 
—lowered their relative position in the state, 
and lost precious, irretrievable time? Was it 
only, at the end of the session, to shew the 
Whigs still tottering in office, the Ministers 
stopping every comprehensive measure of Reform 
in the Cabinet and in the House of Commons, 
and the Tories kicking out their half-and-half 
ones in the House of Lords? Truly, a state of 





things worthy the sacrifices which the people 
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have made to maintain the Whigs in power! 
« But what can they do while the Lords continue 
<o obstinate?” exclaim their thoroughgoing 
friends—in which number we should be glad 
still to rank ourselves, would they only give us 
the slightest substantial reason. Why, they can 
teach their Lordships a different lesson, Lord 
Grey did so—and the Reform Bill was passed. 
The Duke of Wellington knew the secret—and 
we obtained emancipation for the Irish Catholics 
_surely a far more difficult achievement than 
Irish Municipal Reform. i 

But, to go to the root of the matter: upon 
what principle, or with what reasonable expect- 
ation of carrying his measures, did Lord Mel- 
pourne reassume power? The character of the 
House of Lords was no secret to him. Its 
interest in supporting abuses—its haughty 
insolence to the nation—its prejudices—its 
ineptitude to every political improvement, were 
notorious. It had never yet voluntarily—or 
without active coercion—passed a single measure 
tending to raise the political condition of the 
People,* and was not likely to begin of its own 
accord, during the Administration of Lord 
Melbourne. Aware of this, upon what principle 
did he assume office? It is worse than vain— 
it would be criminal—to disguise the mortifying 
fact, that Lord Melbourne's Government has 
lowered itself with the nation during the last 
session, by acts of commission as well as of 
obstruction. But we fear we must go further 
back still for the origin of its errors. The 
Reformers—ourselves of the number—enter- 
taining an almost superstitious dread of seeing 
the Tories again holding temporary power, and 
from a generous anxiety for Ireland, took the 
Melbourne Administration too easily—or on 
faith—as a much-improved edition of the Grey 
Cabinet—and, exactly like the Whigs them- 
selves, trusted too much to the chapter of 
accidents. The nation took the Whigs, in 
short, exactly as we fear the Whigs took office 
—without any certainty of the ground they 
occupied, or of their power to carry even the two 
leading measures, to which they were accident- 
ally pledged, as heirs of the former Govern- 
ment. But what was generous trust in the 
People was culpable rashness in the Adminis- 
tration. 


really stood, too much to risk a searching in- 
quiry. “There can be no doubt that Lord Mel- 
bourne knows what he is about. He has powers 
—he must have powers to carry, at least, the 
Cabinet measures. He has, beyond dubiety, a 
plan of reform for the English Church—for 
amendment of the Reform Bill—perhaps for ex- 
tension of the suffrage; but, certainly, for a 
thorough revision of the financial system”—said 
many a creduluus or sanguine Radical. And, 
vhen the Whigs were so obliging as to relieve 








* The Peers did voluntarily pass the Scots Burgh 
Bill unmutilated; but for this inadvertence they 


flerwards expressed regret.—. 7’. M. 


Few would then admit that thev | 
could have been so foolish—some will not | 
admit it yet. ‘The Radicals feared how the fact | 
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Sir Robert Peel of the embarrassment and diffi- 
culties intu which the intrigues of the court, or the 
honest vivacity of Lord Brougham, had plunged 
him, even the more sceptical Reformers—those 
who better calculated the strength of the mere 
temptations of office—flattered themselves that 
the men with whom they were willing to walk, 
in the right way, to Dover, to Canterbury, or to 
the end of the next street, certainly knew what 
they were about, and would not accept of place 
upon terms which might either compromise the 
public interests or degrade themselves. ‘‘ They 
were an independent government, in the full ex- 
ercise of their powers in every department.’ 
‘ The army?” a sturdy doubter might question, 
—‘‘Thearmy,too.” “ Wouldthehereditary stick- 
lers forthe constitution lend themselves to subvert 
the fundamental principles of the constitution— 
hold office on conditions personally degrading— 
and submit to a tacit compact with the Tories, 
involving a species of treason?” The thing 
was not to be credited. Lord Hill was to resign 
some time very soon, Sir William Molesworth’s 
motion for inquiry into the conduct of the Com- 
mander-in-chief, was, however, scarcely required 
to place this matter in the true and disgraceful 
light; and a monstrosity against which the House 
of Commons would have revolted, even in the 
corrupt times of Walpole, is introduced in those 
of Earl Grey, and quietly continued and sub- 
mitted to by the Melbourne Government ! 

Still no one doubted that, in coming to the 
aid of the foundered Peel, greedy as the Whigs 
are said to be of place—urged on, too, by the 
sycophant portion of the metropolitan press and 
their gaping dependents—they had some scheme, 
based on certain stipulations, connected with 
the contingency of the Lords proving refrac- 
tory. If their powers were crippled in one 
quarter, they were surely, in the other, provided 
with some device—some anti-attrition ointment, 
to keep the wheels of government in motion, 
and prevent a dead-lock. Heaven forfend, how- 
ever, that Lord John Russel) should listen to any 
effectual plan of reforming the House of Peers! 
The House of Commons had been reformed ; 
but against the immaculate—the “ co-equal, co- 
ordinate” jurisdiction—not a cat should mew! 
Well, the Lords were tried again and again. 
Mr O'Connell, whose courtesy to Ministers has 
been so remarkable that he is now—strange to 
tell!—even more popular with the Whigs than 
with the Radicals, laid aside his bill for “ organic 
change,’ on the request of Lord John Russell, 
and a fresh bombardment was commenced. The 
nation was again in suspense. If the Peers were 
refractory once more, surely Lord Melbourne 
will now fall back upon his great unknown plan 
of producing “‘ harmonious’ action in the differ- 
ent Houses. And Lord Melbourne did speak 
“big words ;” but not even in the breach—for 
no breach whatever has been made in the barrier 
of triple-brass manned by Lord Lyndharst. 
Now, we would earnestly ask, Had any govern- 
ment, accepting, upon certain well-understood 
conditions, the support of the Radical party, a 
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right to proceed thus in the dark, grasping at 
place, and trusting to the chapter of accidents, 
and the bombarding tactics at which their Lord- 
ships laugh, while the nation is sometimes on 
the point of laughing bitterly with them ? 

And now, that their ammunition is exhausted, 
what do the Whigs propose to do? Gather up 
the spent bloodiess bombs of 1836, and launch 
them again in 1837? They do not mean to re- 
sign. It is, indeed, too late to do that with effect. 
Do they still mean to hang over for the better 
convenience of Sir Robert Peel? They can have 
no hopes that the Lords will be more compliant 
to them next session. Or are they making up 
their minds, at last, to effectual Peerage reform 
—the only alternative to Peerage abolition, if 
national reform is to go forward another step? 

We are not going to waste words upon the 
Peers—though no man’s ill word ever wronged 
them yet. We placed no hopes on them—we 
expected nothing from them but farther insult, 
and all the injury they have the power to inflict 
upon the national cause. A summary of the 
measures, public and private, which they have 
rejected with insolence, or defaced, destroyed, 
and perverted, in this their crowning session of 
mischief, is all the notice they deserve from any 
public writer.* And we are not sorry to see 
them so infatuated—so naked and shameless in 
their exposures of their essential character of 
hereditary, but, above all, of irresponsible legis- 
lators. Their late conduct is felt to be quite in- 
compatible with good government; but what, 
then, will their continued existence be, while 
they hold their present powers ?—powers not 
made for man over fellowmen ? 

But our business is with the Whig Ministry at 
present, and not with the Tory Peers. In what 


called—profited the cause of reform in the past 
session?’ ‘That is the present question. Has it 
not been positively detrimental? Were the 
Radicals not stronger in Parliament, and their 
leaders standing better with the country, during 
the few months that Sir Robert Peel was in 
office, than while supporting the Whigs >—Was 
the union not more real and cordial when the 
Whigs were out than since it has enabled them 
to get back into office? We instanced the fate 
of the Ballot question in the present session— 
which, but for the fetters of office, would have 
advanced farther in the House, as it unquestion- 
ably has done out of it. And this is but one case. 
What a multitude of iniquities have trimming 
representatives, during the session, palliated to 
grumbling constituencies, by the plea, ‘We durst 
not vote so-and-so with Mr Hume and Mr Grote, 
and according to our sense of right, lest we had 
weakened the Ministry !” Through the course of 
the whole session, we can trace the damage 
which the union has done to the leading Radi- 
cals, and to the Radical cause ; and now, at its 
close, how poor is the set-off of the powerless 
Whigs, in office by sufferance, and a popular 
Lord Lieutenant and Secretary in Ireland ! 


* For these, see Spectator of 20th August.—Z. T. M. 
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Unfortunately, the whole system of our Govern. 
ment—the entire bundle of our political preju. 
dices—attaches more virtue to a man than to an 
institution. This is carried still farther in that 
trampled land of wholesale and retail jobbing, 
where whatever good is done can Only be 
accomplished loaded with the deterioration of , 
job. ‘To proceed: ‘Tv the Whig-radical union 
we owe such cases as the extraordinary one of 
a Whig Lord—and, we believe, an excellent 
and even liberal one—representing Glasgow, 
which, only two years back, was the most 
hopeful and forward among the reforming com. 
mercial constituencies. This choice was called 
a sign of the times—and so it was, and a very 
equivocal one. But, if it be painful to look 
back upon the rash confidences of the Liberals, 
and the supineness and obstructiveness of the 
Whig Ministers, in the last session—where their 
most energetic measure was a few angry words 
from Lord John Russell upon one day, generally 
softened or explained away on the next—it is 
not much more cheering to look forward to the 
prospects of our Ministerial allies. Let them 
look to Neweastle and South Warwickshire,* as 
a beginning. Mr O'’Connefl condemns the 
Radicals of Newcastle ; and, vexed and provoked 
as we allow they may have been, by the trading 
Whig agents, who, in all quarters, have carried 
matters with a high hand—so do we. But, is 
there no likelihood of Newcastle being repeated 
in many more places, not from pettishness, but 
from the real indifference or apathy of the 
electors ; or from the prudent determination not 
to injure their families without some more sub- 
stantial gain than merely keeping one set of men 
in place in preference to another? The Whigs, in 


| their representative capacity, have not even been 
has the Whig-Radical union—if union it may be | 


wise in their fleeting generation. Mr Horsman’s 
maneuvring on the first Ballot motion of the 
session, and Mr Fox Maule’s very gratuitous 
declarations against those opinions which the 
Dissenters hold as their sheet-anchor, is but a 
sorry preparation for meeting their constituents 
of Cockermouth or Perthshire. Already in some 
communities we hear of Radical Reformers, and 
especially those who have suffered as tradesmen, 
agitating « new bond of union—a pledge to each 
other to hold off entirely at the next election, and 
sink the exercise of their franchises, unless the 
Melbourne government gothe short length of sus- 
pending their standing order against the Ballet, 
leaving that at least an open question in the 
Cabinet. Are they not right? For what should 
they longer offend their excellent Tory customers, 


* The Liberals of South Warwickshire impute ther 
defeat to an indiscreet declaration, made in one of Mr 
O'Connell’s letters, which, almost in a body, ali 
the Dissenters from the popular cause. The recreanis 
from the Liberal standard were either really misled—or 
they believed, or, at all events, affected to believe, that 
in what O'Connell said about claiming the half of the 
glebe lands, he wished to strip the Church only to endow 
the Catholics. “If we are to have a State or 4 P 
Church at all, yours before the Papists,” was the 1@- 
mediate declaration of the Dissenters, to the canvassing 
parsons, who made good use of O’Connell’s ill 
words. 
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hold at nought intimidation as they have formerly 
done, and injure their families? The Tories, at 
the same time, will commit a very great mistake 
if they set down this conduct as the consequence 
of reaction. It is a reaction which will ulti- 
mately prove fatal tothem. It is that of con- 
siderate men falling back upon their original 
principles—of men taking more firmly the strong 
position from which they had made too hasty an 
advance, in reliance on the assistance they were 
to obtain from mercenary auxiliaries. Whigs 
may remain in, or Tories may turn them out, 
and the country may for a time seem sunk in 
apathy ; but the age of Tory reaction is gone, 
never to return. ‘The Tories must trust fo their 
activity in building up a new fabric of corrup- 
tion, whilethe Whigs, in self-defence, follow their 
example, and thus crush the natural expression of 
opinion in the House of Commons ; but they can 
nomore arrest the course of popular opinion, and 
keep down the masses, than the gas-lamps of the 
Carlton Club can outshine the sun. The Whigs, 
in their single good measure—the reduction of 
the newspaper stamp—have placed a formidable 
obstacle in the way of reaction either to Whiggery 
or Toryism. 

But if the prospects of the Whigs are bad in 
the event of a dissolution, their condition is not 
much better as an existing government. There 
is some truth in what Lord Wharncliffe lately 
toldthem. ‘They really have no decided majority 
in the House of Commons ; and, while they hold 
to their present opinions on such questions as a 
Reform of the Lords, and amending the Reform 
Bill by—what ought tu have been a portion of it 
—the Ballot—they never can have a majority 
in accordance with the wishes of the People. In 
the House of Peers, they have a small minority. 
They have then no real majority as Ministers in 
either House. Good or indifferent measures they 
have been enabled to carry with the assistance 
of the Radicals—bad and unnational ones by the 
congenial aid of the Tories. ‘They are aware of 
this, and think to act the part of the boy at see- 
saw, who balances two others placed at opposite 
ends of a plank. Now, the one is up—now the 
other; and the skilful balancer thinks dexterously 
to keep his place between them, until, in some 
unlucky moment, one party either bolts, or is 
tumbled off—and down headlong comes the 
juste-milieu man, without even a moment’s warn- 
ing. Surely Lord Melbourne can no longer 
dream of holding that see-saw place from which 
men of at least equal weight have been hurled. 

It is with deep regret that we are compelled 
ww state disagreeable truths of that Administra- 
tion of which we, in common with the great 
body of Reformers, were so hopeful, and which 
has, probably, toa certain extent, been misled by 
4 too implicit reliance—a too respectful silence 
upon their doubtful acts. But it is needless 
tosay more of the past. The position now to 
be taken by the four leading parties—Whig, 
Tory, Radical, and O’Connell—is become the 
question. Save the Radical party, each is 
alike anxious and uncertain. The Tories, in 





this doubtful crisis, join trembling with their 
mirth. Thanks to Lord Lyndhurst, who has 
done more to force “the pear” to premature 
ripeness—ay, and to rottenness, too—than 
the Ministerial measures, the House of Lords, 
with all its ramifications and dependencies, was 
never so thoroughly detested by the nation as 
at the moment it triumphs in the presumed ruin 
of Lord Melibourne’s government. 

Its impending ruin we confess—though not ex- 
actly that the Tories are the sole authors of it. 
But Ministers may still, if they set about the mat- 
ter in earnest, and with honesty and courage, plant 
themselvesanewinabroader and stronger position ; 
but it is impossible to hold much longer that in 
which they have allowed themselves to be sur- 
prised. Even for this hope of recovery, there 
must be instant determination, and no more 
mystery and cabinet-craft. The Whigs must 
tell us what they will do, or, at least, what they 
would wish to do, and have not power to accom- 
plish, and let the saddle be placed at once upon 
the right horse. Let us see where the compli- 
cated causes of the frustration of our hopes 
really lurk. If in the Court, or with the King, 
let us see it; if in the Cabinet, let us know it. 
The Lords cannot be the sole cause of all this 
mischief. But, if they be, then the country must 
be plainly told what is to be done with them. 
The people will, most assuredly, not move one 
step farther in the dark with the Whigs. 

The fourth party in the state—or Mr O'Con- 
nell—has also suffered deeply in the general 
wreck of this ill-omened session. The Melbourne 
Government has often been taunted with the 
disgrace of its alliance with O'Connell. But it 
is quite as true that he has drawn blame and 
suspicion, if not disgrace, upon himself, by an 
over-anxious and indiscreet adhesion to that 
timid and backward Administration. His aberra- 
tions have neither escaped notice nor censure, 
That O’Connell, of all men, should, even fur one 
hour, have demurred upon the propriety of re- 
fusing Lord Lyndhurst’s Municipal Bill for 
Ireland, rather than risk collision with the 
Peers, and the stability of a mere Whig Govern. 
ment, seemed incredible ; and that he should so 
strenuously have supported the half-and-half 
Irish Church Bill, of which Lord John Russell 
may now make a paper kite, was altogether 
unaccountable. He now finds that. Mr Shar- 
man Crawford’s* straight-forward honesty was 
the better policy—and Mr Harvey’s scheme 
of Irish Church Reform a more popular, and, we 
believe, an equally practicable plan. It is, in- 
deed, though incidentally, far better than Irish 
landowners deserve. 

Mr O'Connell's late censure of the English 
Radicals, although it had not been unjust, was rash 
and ill-advised. Every true friend of Ireland— 
and we believe Mr O'Connel! to be the true, able, 
and zealous friend of his country—will strive to 
cherish and cement union between the People of 


* See the opinions of Mr Sharman Crawford and Mr 
Ensor, upon the Whig Irish Church Bill, in Tait’s 
Magazine tor November and December 1835. 
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the two kingdoms, for their mutual advantage, 
whether the Whig Government should sink or 
swim, For what purpose—with what object—does 
Mr O'Connell imagine that he has been feasted 
and caressed throughout England and Scotland ¢ 
He was, assuredly, hailed mainly as the champion 
of a kindred nation, with whose wrongs Eng- 
lishmen warmly sympathized. Mr O'Connell 
may temporarily lower himself in the esteem of 
British Reformers by his blind or one-sided 


| and temporary benefits to that country, com. 


promises or dallies with its large and per. 
manent interests. Mr O'Connell has also Jaiq 
himself open to suspicion on the question—, 
very pressing one with the people of Britaip— 
of effectual poor-laws for Ireland. Sporting the 
“‘ starving millions” as a figure of speech, when 
it may serve an end, or giving them the grace 


_ of a toast at a public dinner, while he throws ql] 


devution to every measure of the Government, | 


bad and good; but he cannot, if he would, 


cool their affection for his suffering countrymen, | 


or their desire to see Ireland participating in 
every blessing of freedom, which they enjoy 
themselves. The man that would, at this 
juncture, excite jealousy, or sow dissension be- 
tween the people of the two countries, we would 
denounce as the worst enemy of both. ‘That 
man cannot be O'Conne]].—Hed the Ministry 
taken the wise and manly part of resigning 
upon the defeat of their only great measure— 


his influence—or, at least, that degree of infly- 
ence which paralyses exertion in others—intg 
the opposite scale—will not satisfy those who 
take this matter as much to heart as any ques. 
tion whatever regarding Ireland Of this jp. 
consistency, his enemies, and the enemies of his 


country, know well how to take advantage, 


the Lrish Municipal Bill—and, in so doing, | 


roused the Reformers to a man, we should 
have seen a very different result of the 
Newcastle election. It would then have been 
impossible for Mr O'Connell to have taxed the 
English Radicals of any class with indifference 
to Ireland, however apathetic they may be 


For the sake of his country, we should regret to 
see his useful influence diminished one iota—and 
for the good of Ireland it cannot be increased too 
much. He has, indeed, a great and difficult part 
tu play ; but he is equal to it—only he must not 
finesse too much, nor confound the practicable 
with the perniciously expedient. 

Our sole consolation is, that, if we have reaped 


no other good from this session, it has fairly 
sent us past the era of false positions and 


to a Government which, in granting small | 


deceptive lights. A very little time will place 
every party before the country in its true colours; 
and then the Reformers will know how to take 
their measures, 


OAKLEIGH OF THAT ILK’S SHOOTING CODE.* 


Wuy did not Squire Oakleigh, with his fine 
old English name, contrive to have his book in 
time for the 12th of August; but, at all events, 
why not in ample time for partridge shooting? 
Now, there is not one hour to lose, and we must, 
at all risks of haste, attempt to introduce him to 
the Highland and North of England moors in the 
current month, whatever become of poets, histo- 
rians, travellers, and politicians. 

For Oakleigh Old Manor Hall, the Oakleigh 
Arms, and the Vale of Oakleigh, we have no 
space. Suffice that they are the finest things of 
their kind now extant, and situated in a capital 
sporting country, with suitable covers for all sorts 
of game, save the bustard ; and are therefore the 
very spot from which to issue the Two Hundred 
and Twenty Canons of the Shooting Code. 

Tom Oakleigh is learned and knowing in all 
sorts of guns ; but he sets out by recommending 
that, before purchasing a fowling-piece, a trial of 
it should be obtained. He devotes many pages 
to the various pieces of the instrument of nobie 
sport and destruction, and their best formation. 
This we leave to intending purchasers. The 


* The Oakleigh Shooting Code; containing 220 Chap- 
ters of Information, or Rules and Regulations, relative to 
Shooting Grouse, Black Game, Partridges, &c. By 
Thomas Oakleigh, Esq. Edited by the Author of 
‘Nights at Oakleigh Old Manor Hall.” London: 
Ridgway. Post 8vo. 





training of sporting dogs is the next preparatory 
step ; and for that the Oakleigh code gives ample 
directions. But, supposing that dogs are trained, 
the fuwling-piece procured, and a_ complete 
knowledge of the use of it attained, how is the 
young sportsman to proceed, secundum artem, in, 
for example, hitting a bird on the wing, It is 
thus :— 


When a bird rises near to the shooter, he should fix 
his eye steadfastly upon it, until it is nearly twenty 
yards distant from him; then throw his gun up quickly 
to his shoulder, shut his left eye, and look straight down 
the rim or sight-plate, until he has brought his eye, the 
breech, the metal sight, and the bird in a line. The bird 
will be about twenty-five yards distant, by the time he 
has perfected his aim. He should not continue following 
the bird after having once brought the gun to bear upon 
it. He must keep his eye wide open—be deliberate—and 
the very moment he covers the object, fire, A deal of 
this, but not all, any one who has the use of his lim)s 
and no defect in his sight, can do; but few persons can 


_ pertorm the last part of the operation, simple as it may 


appear, scientifically. It is the finger that errs. The 
hand ever follows the eye; they do not act in concerts 
they should act simultaneously, not suffering the least 
interval of time to elapse between the taking the 
aim and pulling the trigger. That is the universal 
error. The aim taken by the eye is true ; the judgment 
of the distance and allowance accordingly is correct; ¢ 

barrel is properly elevated; the object is within tbe 
range :—but ere the hammer falls, there is a momentary 
pause ; the piece is stationary, the object ison the move; 
the finger is (00 late! If the shooter wink, or wa 
start, from trepidation or anxiety, he will shoot above 
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the object : if he pause but for an instant after covering 
the object, however slight the check, the shot falls below 
or behind the mark. There is, however, a something 
more than the mere mechanical process requisite ; nerve, 

nce of mind, coolness, and decision, must be com- 
pined with a knowledge of shooting, or the mere science— 
the artificial and acquired part—will avail nothing. The 
habit of missing seldom arises from ignorance of the use 
ofa fowling-piece, but frequently from excitement, tre- 
pidation, anxiety, want of cominand of temper, want of 
wlf-confidence, or the being over-confident, absence of 
wind, the effects of a previous night’s debauch, want of 
rest occasioned by travelling, or some other cause operat- 
ing upon the nervous system. All these should be 
suarded against, as far as circumstances will admit, and 
whatever seems best calculated to restore a calm state of 
mind and firmness, should be resorted to. It sometimes 
happens that a good shot will miss half a dozen times in 
succession, and cannot account for his want of success, 
which, if properly investigated, might, in all likelihood, 
he traced to some of the foregoing sources. The main 
cause is generally ovelooked, and the fowling-piece or 
powder is condemned, when the fault rests with the 
shooter ! 

In proof of Tom Oakleigh’s abilities as an in- 
structor, we may cite his rudiments of the art in 
this first lesson to the juvenile fowler :— 

The best time to learn to shoot is the early part of 
September, when birds are tame and abundant. He 
should take out only one dog—a slow, stanch, old dog ; 
and be accompanied by a friend or gamekeever. When 
the dog points, he must prepare; and, as the birds rise, 
look steadily at them. If they be more than twenty- 
five paces distant, or there be any obstruction, he may 
let them go. If they present a fair mark, he must 
wake his selection—a single bird—and shoot coolly at it. 
During the first fortnight, he should not shoot at any 
birds except such as are pointed before being flushed. 
He should use only the left barrel of a double gun, and 
leave practising with the second barrel to a future day. 
Ifhe do not feel collected, nothing will contribute more 
to the removal of any nervous feeling than reducing the 
quantity of charge. The eighth part of an ounce of 
powder, and one ounce of shot No. 7, and very slight 
wedding, will be a sufficient charge, the shots being 
made at twenty-five paces distance. 

He farther directs that shooters should close 
the left eye when taking aim, for certain ex- 
cellent reasons, and especially in grouse shoot- 
ing, For incurably bad shots, and they are not 
rare, he gives the following prescription :— 

A shooter who could not hit a cow, we would recom. 
mend, as_a dernier ressort, to use a pair of short barrels, 
with a sight-plate, considerably elevated at the breech, 
and the metal-sight, instead of being placed between 
ihe barrels, fixed on the left barrel within an inch 
fron the end—to keep both eyes wide open when taking 
tim—and never to shoot at any object more than twenty 
yards distant, When every other system has failed, but 
hot till then, let him try this. The radical mistake of 
‘hese incurables is, that they wink just as they pull the 
wigger. ‘The keeping both eyes open when taking aim 
tuboldens them. Under this system, they will never 
vecome crack shots; but, in spite of themselves, and the 


bad luck which besets them, they must occasionally 
bring down a bird. 


Tom lays down many other canons, and illus- 
trates them with precision and considerable am- 
Plification. He bids the shooter, when taking 
am, allow for the rate of speed at which his 
bird is moving, and also, rather superfluously, we 
think, for the direction in which it is going. 
He even gives a scale. One bird only should 
be aimed at in the covey, though ever so 
mumerous; but he does not seem to object 
an occasional “ family shot,” at least in 





grouse-shooting. ‘“ Always take the middle 
birds—* Father, mother, and Suke’—down with 
them—the more the merrier ; and that is what I 
term a family shot.” However, this is not Tom's 
own merciful opinion, but one borrowed from 
some patriarchal sportsman. The Oakleigh 
Code gives a table of distances, or of rules for 
the distance at which different sorts of game 
may be shot in different positions. The distance 
for a partridge is not to exceed fifty-five paces 
when the bird is crossing, but only forty-five 
when it is going direct from the shooter. A 
grouse, fifty-five yards, but allowance is made for 
the first and second barrels; and, if the bird is 
moving from the shooter, then five yards less. 
A snipe, thirty-five yards, and so on. Of course, 
birds are easier killed at about half these dis- 
tances, and Tom does not at all approve of long 
shots. But how is a shooter to estimate correctly 
the distance between the bird and his gun, 
especially in an open country ? 

It is often very difficult to determine whether a grouse 
is Within range; and sometimes the mist increases the 
difficulty, for then the bird is either scarcely seen, or else 
magnified, by the sun's rays gleaming through the mist, to 


an unnatural size. In general, grouse are farther off 
than they are supposed to be. 


Tom advises sportsmen not to bet upon their 
distances, as they somehow almost always err on 
the bold side in measuring their own shots. He 
vives full and minute directions for the requi- 
site equipments of the sportsman, from the gun 
and dogs to the shoe. oil, segars, brandy, and 
Prometheans; and a formidable catalogue they 
make. After eulogizing the glorious sport of 
grouse-shooting, he thus plants his man:— 


On the eleventh of August, the sportsman arrives at 
his shooting quarters; probably some isolated tavern, 
‘¢ old as the hills” (if such a house as the grouse-shooter 
occasionally locates himself in, in the northern or mid- 
land counties of England, or in scotland, where oat-cake 
and peat supply the place of bread and fuel, can be 
called a tavern.) The place, humble in character, has 
been the immemorial resort of sportsmen in August, 
although, during the rest of the year, sometimes many 
months elapse ere a Customer, save some itinerant sales- 
man calling for his mug of beer, “ darkens the door.”’ 
The shooter should now go out several hours with the 
dogs, somewhat to abate their ardour and his own, and 
to bring them the better under command. He returns to 
dine, or more probably to sup, on whatever the hospitality 
of the house affords, Whoever on such an occasion is 
nice about his fare, provided it be clean, does not deserve 
the appellation of sportsman—he is no true son of the 
hills! At the house, will be found all the keepers, and 
tenters, and poachers, and young men from the country 
round assembled, amounting in the whole to not more 
than some eight or ten persons, all knowing ones, each 
anxious to display his knowledge of the number and 
localities of the broods, but each differing, wide as the 
poles asunder, in his statement, except on four points, 
on which all are agreed, viz.—that the hatching season 
has been finer than was ever known before! that the 
broods are larger and more numerous than were ever 
counted before! that the birds are heavier and strom er 
than were ever seen tefore! and that they will, on the 
following day, lie better than they ever did on any pre- 
vious opening day in the recollection of the oldest person 
present! Each successive season being, in their idea, 
more propitious than its precursor! Anxiety and ex- 
pectation now arrive ata climax. At night, the blithe 
and jocund peasantry mingle with their superiors, Their 
pursuits are for once something akin. Ip the field. 
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sports they can sympathise together ; the peasant and the 
peer associate--the ploughboy and the squire talk fa- 
miliarly together ; it is the privilege of the former— 
his prescriptive right! 
hearted and hilarious laugh promiscuously go round! 
This night distinctions are unknown, and would that 
it were oftener so! 


The circling cup and light- 


Long before midnight, all who can obtain beds, retire, 
though not an eye is drowsy. The retainers lie on sofas, 


elbow chairs, or whatever else presents itself; but sleep | 


is almost a stranger during the night. The soldier 
before battle, or the minister about to introduce a 
measure which must either establish his popularity and 
fame, or oust him from place and all the sweets of office, 
is not more anxious as to the results of the morrow, than 





is the sportsman on the night of the llth of August! | 


Sleep if you can, “ for, lords, to-morrow is a busy day.” 
Morning dawns, “ and heavily with mis/s comes on the 


day.” The occupiers of benches and chairs are first on | 


the alert; the landlady is called—breakfast is prepared— 
the dogs are looked at—all is tumult, noise, and confusion. 
Reckless must he be that can rest longer in bed— “ the 
cootie moor-cocks crousely crow’’—breakiast is hastily 
despatched—next is heard the howling and yelping of 
dogs, the cracking of whips, the snapping of locks, the 
charging, and flashing, and firing of guns, and every 


other note of preparation! The march is sounded, and » 


away they wend for the heather and hills, true peep-o’ 
day loys, far, far, from the busy money-getting world, 


TOURS AND DETOURS IN SCOTLAND, IN THE SUMMER OF 1836. 


to eclipse each other in the number and size of bird, 
killed—the chief object of emulation being to kill the 
finest old cock. Let us be understood to express tha 
this happy state of things subsists only so long as the 
shooter's peregrinations are circumscribed by the limits 
of his own or friend’s manor. The moment he 

a borderer, a very different reception awaits him! T, 
the sportsman in training, full of health and 5 

and well-appointed, it is of little consequence whether 
there be game or not, The inspiriting character of the 
sport, and the wild beauty of the scenery, so differen: 
from what he is elsewhere in the habit of contemplaii 
hold out a charm that dispels fatigue! He feels not the 
drudgery! To him the hills are lovely in every aspect; 
whether beneath a hot autumnal sun, with not a cloud 
to intercept the torrid beam, or beneath the dark 

of thunder clouds—whether in the frosty morn or in the 
dewy eve—whether when through the clear atmosphere 
he surveys, as it were in a map, the counties that lie 
stretched around and beneath him, or when he wanders 
darkly on, amidst eternal mists that roil continuously 
past him—still a charm pervades the hills ! 

It will be gathered from the above quotation, 
that Squire Oakleigh is a sportsman, and some. 
thing more. He gives directions for training 
the shooter as well as the dogs, and almost poeti- 


_ cally describes the haunts of the birds. 


to breathe empyreal air ; to enjoy a sport that should be | 


monopolized by princes—if, indeed, princes could be 
found deserving of such a monopoly! Every person the 
shooter mects with, seems this day to have thrown off 
his sordid cloak, and to be divested of those meaner 
passions which render life miserable: all are now warm, 
open-hearted, frank, sincere, and obliging. The sports- 
man’s shooting dress is a sibboleth, which introduces 
him alike to his superiors, to his fellows, and his in- 
feriors ; an acquaintance is formed at first sight; there 
are no distant looks, no coldness, no outpouring of arro- 
gance, or avarice, or pride, but a happy rivalry exists, 


| 


Partridge-shooting follows in order after 
grouse-shooting, and pheasant-shooting succeeds, 
until the end of October brings woodcocks and 
snipes; and there is a kind of game calendar or 
directory for the sportsman, in every month of 
the year, with an endless variety of matters 
only interesting to sportsmen. Upon the whole, 
Squire Oakleigh has shewn a competent know- 
ledge of moor-craft ; and has, besides, produced 
a very pleasant companion for a sportsman’s 
lounging hours. 


TOURS AND DETOURS IN SCOTLAND, IN THE SUMMER OF 1836. 


BY THE WARDS OF CLAPHAM. 


(Continued from last Number.) 


By Miss Mary Lindsay. 

You left us, or, at all events, we left you, as 
we were descending the Pass of Glen Shiel, 
after traversing those upland barrens, where 
the waters divide ; the Moriston and its tribut- 
aries flowing eastward for nearly thirty miles, 
to Loch Ness ; and the catherine of Shiel 
flowing into Loch Duich, an arm 6f-the sea. 
looked, however, as we first beheld it at full 
tide, more like a beautiful fresh-water lake. 
The Passof Glen Shiel is of considerable length— 
gloomy and stern, andto me original among passes. 
1 am told that, in a military sense, it is strong. 
Here is the scene of the Battle of Glen Shiel 
in 1719, where, according to the Macras, and the 
other followers of Seaforth, their Spanish auxi- 
liaries took matters very easy, yielding them- 
selves prisoners without much resistance, while 
the brave Kintail men came worse off. However, 
auxiliaries rarely get a good word from those 
they assist. 


The inn of Shiel is large, storied, and a very 
good stage to be upon the Skye road—all that 
we had any right to expect. It is situated ex- 
actly at the head of the loch, on each side of 
which rise the sheer hills of 

“ Green-coned, wild Kintail ;”"— 
while, a few miles down the lake, stand the 
ruins of the Castle of Ellandonan, on a rocky 
promontory, at high water surrounded by the 
tide, on which the picturesquely dilapidated walls 
seemed to float. 

Ellandonan was originally a royal fortress—4 
defence against the Danes and Norwegians ; but 
since the battle of Largs—that affair of six cen- 
turies ago—it has been the west-coast hold of 
the Mackenzies. Do you like clan legends and 


traditions? Viewing their locality, and endea- 
| vouring, for the time, to 


“ Hold each strange tale devoutly true,” 
they have a wondrous charm for us. But youought 


to see Loch Duich, brimming at sun-down, and 
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Scuie Ouran, Mam Rattachan, and Tulloch Ard, 
the slogan-hill of the Clan Kenneth, and the maze 
of peaks and summits on every hand, to relish our 
marvels. You are to conceive, as intensely as you 
can, how that, nearly six hundred yearsago—when 
the watersflowed as brightly, and when the purple 
and grey peaks, and grassy glades, lying between 
the sheer hills, looked exactly as they do in this 
June 1836—Alexander III. held a court of justice 
anda royal hunting match in Kintail. It was at 
the season when the deer are fiercest, and the 
King, accidentally separated from his attendants, 
was put in peril of his life by a stag Which 
made for him, when young Kenneth, the son of 
the warden of Ellandonan, a brave Irishman, of 
the House of Geraldine, sprung to the rescue 
of the prince, exclaiming, “ Cudich an Righ! 
Cudich an Righ!” And getting between Alex- 
ander and the deer, the youth, with his naked 
sword in his hand, severed its head from its body 
at one stroke. The King, of course, took his 
bugle, as in all similar adventures, and 
| * Blew both loud and shrill, 
When four-and-twenty belted knights came trooping o’er 
the hill.”’ 

The brave young Kenneth was immediately 
added to the number of Scottish chivalry—the 
Caber fae, the deer’s head, being his crest, and 
his motto, Cudich an Righ. 

But theclan Kenneth havealso a burning moun- 
tain—7'ulloch-ard in flames, for their crest as well 
astheir slogan ; and T'ulloch-ard is also the name 
of their pibroch or war-march. From the top of 
the aforesaid Tulloch-ard, there is a view of the 
west coast and of the Hebrides, which might give 
one Wings, our young men said. But to return 
to Mackenzie the First, or Kenneth, the founder 
of the wide-spread clan. 

The Scots, according to tradition, had not 
been fonder of Irish alliances than at the pre- 
sent day. Coinneach grumach—i. e. the morose, 
gloomy, or grusome—the grandfather of Ken- 
neth, had, it seems, refused his only and beautiful 
daughter to the Irishman, intending to marry her 
in hisown clan—the Mathiesons—and according 
‘oa vow which he had made. She did not wait 
‘or his consent ; and, ina struggle between his 
followers and the retainers of Colin Fitzgerald, 
governor of Ellandonan, to obtain the first-born 
son of the heiress of Coinneach Grumach, the 
infant was killed. The second son was named 
after him, Kenneth orCoinneach, and given up, as 
the heir apparent, to his management. Accord- 
ng to clan traditions, Coinneach Grumach 
vas assassinated through a perfidious plot of the 
Chief of Glengarry, with whom he was at feud 
about the lands of Lochalsh. By the same stroke, 
nearly his whole clan were cut off. They were 
murdered by the Macdonaldsincold blood in their 
beds. Young Kenneth alone escaped, by alucky 
hance, and the affection and fidelity of the nurse, 
that important character in all clan traditions. 

lhe quarrel, contrived to be fastened on Coin- 
wach Grumach, in consequence of which his 
vhole tribe were massacred, was, whether a 


‘ertain dish, presented at a solemn banquet, was 
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goat’s flesh or lamb’s flesh. One might imagine 
the whole story fabulous, or a stroke of satire 
upon clan feuds, did we not know that, when the 
world was five hundred years older, a Highland 
chief lost his life in a dispute about the proper 
mode of carving a duck ! 

Young Kenneth—hid by his nurse in a cave, 
from the exterminating vengeance of the Mac- 
donalds—was at last sent forth to push his for- 
tune, driving before him an old white horse, 
loaded with a quern and some gradden meal, 
Wherever the horse threw off his load, there 
Kenneth was enjoined by his nurse to set up his 
tabernacle. This chanced to be at the site of 
Brahan Castle, the family seat of the Macken- 
zies, of which the name in Gaelic, we are also told, 
signifies a quern. In digging to raise his hut, 
Kenneth found a treasure, which enabled him to 
live comfortably until he reconquered his heri- 
tage. This tale of the white horse is obviously 
borrowed from the legend of the Calder or 
Cawdor'family. Ihave, however, been told that, 
such was the respect of the clan for the roof-tree 
of Kennetu I., that the heads of the different 
Mackenzie families at one time forcibly inter- 
fered to prevent the Earl of Seaforth from pull- 
ing down Brahan Castle. Now, it is likely 
that the present proprietors might, in Scottish 
phrase, ‘‘ make a kirk or a mill of it,” and no 
Mackenzie once remonstrate. 

For the history of the surprises and of the 
sieges which Ellandonan Castle has stood in the 
feuds between the Macdonalds and Mackenzies, 
I shall leave you to Mr Gregory's most amusing 
book. 

Kintail is the country of the wild Macraws, 
or M’Ras—the black and the white ; faithful 
vassals both were of Mackenzie. In Boswell’s 
Johnson’s ‘“* Tour to the Hebrides,” you will 
find an interesting account of this and the 
smaller tribes of Kintail, The M’Ras have 
long been celebrated as a powerful and hand- 
some race, and not without reason. They 
still retain the distinction, and are tall, strap. 
ping Highlanders. Like the Mackenzies, they 
claim an Irish descent ; but with more uncer- 
tainty. They were of the Irish Macgraths; and 
their ancestor, a brave soldier of course, fled in 
consequence of troubles, 

One of the most remarkable of this sept is an 
individual whom you have all seen—Ducrow, 
t@e famous equestrian and mime. You won't 
believe it. Neither did we; but we are posi- 
tively assured of the fact, that the very 
Ducrow, the modern Centaur, was a bare-legged 
gallopin among the wilds of Kintail, some five 
and twenty years since. However this may be, 
there were worse places in which to train boys 
to horsemanship than the Highlands. The 
small, hardy, and mettled steeds of the country 
were in superabundance, and racing and caval. 
cadeson horseback were stated customsand favour. 
iteamusements. Michaelmas Day was, till lately, 
a race-day over nearly all the Hebrides; in 
many of which there are extensive flats, or, in 
the island language, reefs, which form natural race 
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courses. The Highland jockeys used neither 
saddles nor bridles. Shoes for their small horses 
are things never yet heard of. Here they 
went, helter-skelter, in what was probably Du- 
crow’s first riding school, ‘‘ They use,” says 
Martin, “ neither saddles nor bridles, except two 
small ropes made of bent, [a coarse grass, | instead 
of a bridle ; nor any sort of spur but their bare 
heels ; and when they begin the race, they throw 
these ropes on their horses’ necks, and drive them 
on vigorously with a piece of long sea-ware 
in each hand, instead of a whip; and this is 
dried in the sun several months before, for this 
purpose.” 

We had sat down at last to our dinner-supper 
in Shiel House, having looked out all our eyes 
forthe detachments which, coming round by Loch 
Carron, were to join us here. One detachment, 
coming through Glen Affric, had preceded us to 
Glen Shiel by two days, and did the honours of 
Kintail upon our arrival. ‘The days in which they 
had preceded us were devoted to the Falls of 
Glommach—one of those scenes amid the Alpine 
wilds of the west coast, known, till now, only 
to shepherds and hunters, and rarely visited even 
by them. 

“ Tell us no more of your Foyers and Cora 
Linn,” said one of our young gentlemen. “I 
will scarce bear to hear of the Falls of the 
Rhone, or of Niagara itself. 1 will stop every 
vaunting mouther, with ‘ Pray, sir, have you 
ever seen the Falls of Glommach among the 
mountains of Kintail ?’” 

These Falls are above 200 feet in height, con- 
sequently the highest in Great Britain. The 
waters tumble down the narrowest ravine, the 
darkest chasm, or more properly a cleft of the 
mountain, rent from base to crest, and lined 
with perpendicular rocks almost to the height of 
the Falls. ‘This adamantine casing makes it 
difficult, and indeed all but impossible, to view 
the Falls from the bed of the river, where per- 
petual twilight reigns. They are best seen by 
descending the mountains above them. 

Our ambition was fired. All the touring world 
had seen every celebrated Fall in Scotland ; but 
not even the professional Guides have seen the 
Glommach, though distant only eight computed 
miles from Shiel Inn. Beware, I warn you, of 
computed miles. Yet the distance is probably 
not more. It is the quality, not the extent of 
the way that is principally to be regarded in an 
Alpine tract. Such miles! Our way over the 
hills and through the heather was, however, 
practicable for ponies for two-thirds of the dis- 
tance ; and a picturesque procession we made in 
our pilgrimage to the Glommach, particularly as 
we defiled, single file or trooper, down the last 
heights of Glenelchaig, above the Falls. 

Our route lay over the wild sheep-pasture 
tracks of Leanassie; until, as we neared the 
tremendous scene, though still some hundred feet 
above the Falls, it wasfound necessary to creep very 
cautiously down the steep declivity, every man 
for himself, and all clinging to the heather bush 
that promised security, 











I shail not dwell upon the sublimity, the awfy 
grandeur of the deep, deep, yawning chasm, ang 
the roaring Fall, as 1 do not mean to recommend 
any southron lady to follow our perilous ang 
fatiguing footsteps. The scene, to be sure, js 
one of unparalleled and even horrible wildness ; 
but as Falls, the body of water is, to my taste, 
far too small for the amazing height from which 
it rushes. There is not a greater body than at 
Foyers; and, standing far above, the spectator 
loses part of the breadth. Few, besides, have 
heads sufficiently steady to fathom with undaz. 
zled eyes that black adamantine ravine, and that 

‘‘ Hell of waters, where they howl and hiss,” 
which drinks it up ; or to trace the dark bed of 
the Croe, from three to four hundred feet sheer 
under them, 

We got back to Shiel House—as they choose to 
call the inn—late, but in life, and that was all ; 
and, from the nature of our scramble, worse in 
the limbs than if we had ascended St Paul's ten 
times in the same day. This exploring the Glom. 
mach is really the only danger or difficulty that 
has hitherto occurred in the course of our tour, 

This district of sheer acclivities is peculiarly 
liable to waterspouts or mountain torrents, which 
thenatives call seriddan—acalamity distinet from 
speats ; as those are only caused by sudden and 
heavy rains in the hills. It was, for example, 
an artificial scriddan which lately desolated the 
neighbourhood of Greenock, when the dyke of 
the reservoir gave way. Hamlets, with all their 
little corn-fields, have been swept away in Kin. 
tail, and covered with gravel and stony wrecks, 
Scriddans are also frequent in the wilds of Suth. 
erland and Caithness. 

Rested all next day, boating in Loch Duich ; 
and the next again crossed into Glenelg, over 
the summit of Mam Rattachan, by a rvad zig- 
zagging and winding up its steep sides, as if, 
upon a small scale, we had been crossing the 
Simplon, or Great St Bernard. Measuring the 
formidable height and steepness of Mam from 
Shiel House, we had, indeed, (some of us,) no 
satisfactory idea how carriages were to ascend 
it at all, and much less how with safety. Our 
Kintail Great St Bernard, from the winding 
nature of the ascent, is about a half-dozen miles 
of road ; and then we launched into the open 
grassy vale of Glenelg, (the glen of roe,) where 
nothing is very striking, save J£am’s cousins and 
collaterals to the south-east, the opening to the 
sea, and the first glimpse of Skye and the 
Hebridean Archipelago. 

In Glenelg, there is a kirk and a parsonage— 
both very p/ain, as people say of ladies, to avoid 
a worse word—and several clusters of cabins. 
We held on to Kyle Rhea—i. ¢., the Kings 
Ferry or Strait—the ferrying place to Skye— 
seeing Bernera Barracks, which, as 4 military 
post, is now only a name, and a fine bold line of 
coast, running south towards Loch Houra 
Knoidart, with that expansive animating stretch 
of the waters of the Atlantic, which, at all — 
it stirs my blood like a fresh breeze only to loo 
upon, The strait between Kyle Rhea and the 
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Skye coast is not above a quarter of a mile broad; 
and, looking only to itself, as the tide rushes 
through it, nine knots an hour, the Kyle might be 
fancied a magnificent river. Large disjointed 
masses of rock lie scattered about; and the 
solitary ferry-house, which we sketched, has a 
jonely and even dreary look without and within. 

Very indifferent ‘‘ entertainment for men and 
horses” here, I should fancy ; and, altogether, that 
of Kyle Rhea is the most dismal-looking public 
establishment we had seen. With a long gaze 
on the indented shores and mountains of Skye, 
and the many hazy capes and promontories of 
Sleat,and of Eigg, and Rum, and the other name- 
less islands, we retraced our steps to Shiel 
House ; leaving one party of our young men to 
cross over to Skye, the other to examine the 
Danish Duns of Glen Beg, the lesser valley of 
the district, and to sorn, as usual, either upon 
Lord Glenelg’s factor, or the parson. No 
getting on in such places, save by this practice ; 
and, I have little doubt, the hospitality of the 
gentlemen here is often severely tried. Both 
parties joined us next afternoon at Shiel House, 
which, with its peat fires and fine salmon, 
was daily rising in our good graces during our 
five nights’ sojourn, In the morning of this day, 
we enjoyed a drive on the road to Kyle Akin, 
lying above the shores of Loch Duich. We had 
boated a little way on different days, while our 
gentlemen pretended to fish. Loch Duich abounds 
in sea fish ; and the herrings, which, in their 
yearly change of watering-places, are as fickle 
as people of fashion, often frequent it, but had 
not yet arrived. 

We bade farewell to the beautiful shores 
of Loch Duich, its huts, and its few man- 
sions, at a very early hour; our pedestrians 
leaving us once more, to cross by some wild 
track to Loch Hourn. Returned through the 
Pass of Glen Shiel, which looked even more 
formidable ascending, than when we had de- 
seended it; back to sullen, lumpish Cluany ; 
and on, around Mam Cluany, into Glen Luine, 
by what is called the Rhaebuie road, opened 
some dozen years since, to the great benefit of 
lairds and store-farmers. What a want of life— 
human life—in all this country, since K intail, 
oncecalled Nintail nahogh, er, Kintail of cows, has 
become Kintail of sheep. Glen Luine, through 
which lies this famous new line of road, I take 
leave to consider another very plain valley. It 
is marshy, lumpish ; but coarsely luxuriant in 
rough reedy pastures, The road, however good 
for black cattle and sheep, would be tedious to 
humans, save for the mountain tops, looking 
back—and these never fail. It is sadly against 
poor Glen Luine, so lately “ brought out,” that 
it lies between two of the most beautiful valleys 
in all the Highlands—Glen Moriston, of which 
we have told you, and the still lovelier Glen 
Garry, into which we were striking over. 





Gren Garry.—We struek into this eharming 
valley at Tomandown, where there is a Highland 
public house, certainly very unworthy of its beau- 
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tiful site and neighbourhoed; but, I daresay, 
quite as good as the demands upon its hospitality 
warrant. Would they were more frequent! To 
see this one valley is worth coming all the dis- 
tance we have travelled. Less splendid than 
Glen Urquhart, less diversified than Glen Moris. 
ton, it has, in its beautiful Loch Garry, and its 
endless succession of birch-clad knolls and emi- 
nenes, and, above all, in the magnificence of the 
mountain vista to the west—a character quite 
peculiar. I do not know where Glen Garry, pro-~ 
perly so called, ends, or if it run on to the 
head of Lech Hourn; but where we struck 
into it, at Tomandown, there still lies from ten 
to twelve miles between us and its opening upon 
the Great Glen at Invergarry, on the side of 
Loch Oich. Full seven miles of this twelve are 
beautified by the loch; the road by its margin 
leading through those birchen groves which, at 
every step, look like the rarest of the scenery 
of which sometimes a little bit of a half-mile or se 
is cooped into a nobleman’s park. More of the 
beauties of Glen Garry lie at once under the eve 
than of the adjacent valleys ; and the sweet placid 
lake is not broader than we may conceive many 
a continental river ; so that the glades, ravines, 
and hollows on each side, with all their luxuriance 
of natural wood, are brought, as it were, into 
one focus. In the birch woods, through which we 
drove for miles upon miles, the trees have 
attained a size and luxuriance which we had not 
coneeived possible in this most elegant species of 
timber. The finest of the pines of Rothiemur- 
chus, or the beeches of Athole, are not grander 
as forest trees than are those birks of Glen 
Garry. 





Continued by Miss Lucy Ward, 

Aunty is quite right about Glen Garry, only far 
under the mark. There is more of the remance— 
of the beau ideal, as it were—of fine scenery here 
than in any of the other glens—more harmeny, 
more grace, and more fascination. You fancy 
Glen Garry a region to which storm and gloom 
can never come, and where there is no fall of the 
leaf. When we left Tomandown, I could not 
tell whether I was more attracted by the tower- 
ing mountain summits that seemed to woo us 
westward to Loch Hourn, or by the delicious 
valley stretching eastward before us. And then 
I fell in love with every other birch tree, and 
fondly wished myself a dryad for its sake; and 
could not take in the whole picture from being 
wrapt in its fascinating details. And in all this 
lovely glen— 

A scene to dream of, not to see”’— 
we met not one hut, not one sign of living 
men, save some saw-mills, the excellent road on 
which we travelled, and piles of felled and barked 
timber. I could not, at this moment, be sure 
that there is a single house, save the stage at 
Tomandown, from Invergarry te Loeh Hourn 
Head, a distance of thirty miles. It made one’s 
heart ache. Whither are gone that faneiful and 
poetic race who once peopled this enchanting 


tract, the aspect of which alone might create 
2U*2 
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poets and painters? They have found a new | 


Glen Garry, we are told, beyond the western 
waters. Let us hope it may be a more kindly 
and hospitable home. In beauty it never can 
surpass that from which they have been sent 
away. 

The mountain gorge, where the glen narrows 
and Loch Garry contracts into a river, tumbling 
and churning away to Loch Ojich, is a piece of 
very good scenery in its way, but gives no notion 
of the reposing loveliness to which it leads. 

A tolerable country inn at Invergarry. Had 
it been ten times worse, how gladly would I have 
staid a day or two, only to have more glimpses 
of Glen Garry. But, no, no; forl did petition 
for butone day! Well, never mind—lI shall cer- 
tainly come back here the very first summer 
after the first of you marries: pray, make it a 
special condition of the contract. 

About Invergarry House, the seat of Mac- 
donald of Glen Garry, the scenery is good ; but 
the house has nothing in itself worth looking at 
twice. We drove to Fort Augustus that same 
evening, and did not, I suspect, find any better 
quarters than we had left at the Til/ysou of In- 
vergarry ; so I was revenged on my father. 

But you don’t know what a Tillysou is ; and I 
should not wonder if, puzzling over your maps 
and books, you imagined the Garry that I 
have been labouring to make you acquainted 
with, the one which is some eighty or a hundred 
miles off, in Perthshire—that of Ellen’s non- 
sensical Jacobite song about the 

«“ Tummel and Garry.” 

My Glen Garry—a quite new discovery, in Clap- 
ham—opens from the Glen More nan Albyn, 
some seven miles from Fort-Augustus, north- 
west side of Loch Oich ; and, if any of you ever 
have the happiness to pass that way, whether 
by private carriage or public steamer, pray do 
stop for one night at Invergarry, and ride or walk 
at least seven miles into the interior, so that, 
on going back to England, you may be sure you 
have seen, in the perfection of beauty, one High. 
Jand vale. As for a Tillysou, it is exactly what 
Widow Macleary’s Public was to the Baron of 
Bradwardine’s Castle of Tullyveolan—a chapel of 
relief for the neighbouring great house, erected 
as soon as partial civilization had been intro- 
duced, and sorning restrained by law. Here 
the numerous attendants of visiters to the chief 
or laird, as well as such strangers upon business 
us were not entitled to sit in his presence even 
below the salt, found entertainment at reason- 
able cost. The little inn near Brahan Castle, 
of which I told you, is named “the Tiillysou of 
Brahan.” There are several in the Highlands, 
all of the same nature, though not bearing the 
exact name. 

We slept, as I have told you, I believe, at 
Fort-Augustus, after a pleasant twilight drive by 
the sideof Loch Oich. With this prettily situated 
village, and all its romantic surroundings, 
standing at the west end of Loch Ness, and in 
a high peninsula between the rivers Tarff and 
Qich, apd commanding a noble sweep of the lake 





and the mountains, I had formed a_ previous 
acquaintance from Mrs Grant’s “ Letters from 
the Mountains.” Fort-Augustus is, from her 
residence here, more than half a century ago 
almost entitled to be ranked among our sites 
Nobody could tell Aunty and self, in our peep. 
of-day stroll, in what house, or whereabout in 
this Lilliputian garrison, she had resided, Her 
description of the fortress is still quite appli. 
cable. You might still fancy “ some old Veteran 
had built himself a house and a drawbridge, to 
remind him of his past exploits.” The finest 
thing about this garrison to us ladies, withoyt 
“« military eyes,” is, that it does not command 
but is commanded by hills and eminences ; and 
quite useless as a place of defence ; though the 
Duke of Wellington would not hear of it being 
dismantled. 

My father spent two blessed hours in ex. 
amining the canal locks here; and rated me 
soundly, because I suppose no engineer could 
work by the sketch he made me take. My dear 
papa, ladies are not draughtsmen, save for pelé. 
rine patterns.—After breakfast, we set our faces 
eastward, leaving all the rest of the Great Glen 
until we shall go to the Western Isles. We were 
toreturn to Inverness by the south. east side of the 
lake—by the Fall of Foyers, by a higher and 
bolder line, though the road is greatly inferior in 
beauty to that on the opposite side of the lake, 
One of the finest objects in immediate view, 
was Mealfourvounie, an immensely high and 
shapely mountain, rising from Loch Ness, which 
divides Glen Urquhart from Glen Moriston, and 
whose lower ridges and slopes we had traversed, 
amid those woods and glades of romance, lying 
between the Castle of Urquhart and the entrance 
to the neighbouring glen. I had, indeed, kept 
its magnificent dome in view from the time we 
had been in Morayshire. It forms a landmark 
to seamen, as soon as they enter the wide 
estuary from the German Ocean, From Inver- 
ness and that neighbourhood, Mealfourvounie 
is ever one of the most attractive objects, rising 
over the other mountain heights in the direction 
of the Great Glen, like St Paul’s among the 
infinity of the lesser domes and turrets of London 
city. 

From the General's Tut—where we stopped to 
lunch before entering on Foyers—Mealfourvounie 
is too close at hand across the loch, to appear 
in its most majestic attitude. There is a small 
lake at the summit of the mountain ; and, among 
other legends of the country, it is told that 
anything thrown into it will re-appear in Loch 
Ness, about 3000 feet below. This is a etory 
told of Vesuvius, I believe, and of several more 
remarkable mountains, 

We had been travelling from Fort-Augustus— 
by the road for which people ‘ who had seen 
them before they were made,” were desired “ te 
lift up their hands and bless General Wade"— 
to the Hut, which derives its name from that 
gallant Marshal, My father has not much to 
say for the General's Hut as a caravansera; 
but how much could I say for the magnificent 
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et upwards and downwards, and also across 
prospe , 
the loch, to the opening of the glens, which 
is commanded from the ridge or esplanade in 
front of it! The hour was sunset—for we had 
already seen the Falls, and returned to pass 
the night and morning here, having meandered a 
considerable way. In the first place, after loiter- 
ing by the way, we youngsters diverged into a 
which, some of our party said, resembled, 
in its general character, the pastoral expanses 
of Strathconan more than any place we had 
visited. It is the Vale of Killin in Stratherrick ; 
and it is still, we are informed, used as a sheal- 
ing, as it is peculiarly rich in what is called 
kindly grass. The following account of this 
sweet and secluded vale was sent, forty years 
ago, by a gentleman of the country—a Fraser— 
to Sir John Sinclair, for his national work :— 
« Killin is totally concealed from the few 
strangers who are pleased to visit the inhabit- 
ants, being surrounded with hills of an immense 
altitude ; and the access to it so rugged as to 
endanger the lives of infants when transported 
to it [in panniers to the shealings.] It is 
bounded on the east by a lake, from whence 
jssues the principal river composing the Fall 
of Fovyers. On both sides of this loch, the rocks 
descend with such inconceivable gradation as to 
be hardly passable. On the north side, it is so 
steep as to be named Laskin or Necessity ; 
implying the great difficulty of passing that way. 
On the south side, it is called Craggin, or Rocky ; 
and, notwithstanding all the attempts made by 
the inhabitants to render it passable, it, in some 
parts, contains only a path of two or three feet 
in breadth ; and, if a horse stumbles, or is in the 
least affrighted, it tumbles down by a preci- 
pice into the deepest part of the lake; and 
melancholy instances of this kind have some- 
times occurred. When we come to the end of 
this curious path, we are struck with amaze- 
ment. Behold, a valley [Killin] covered with 
all species of verdure, a computed mile [mile 
and a half at least] in length, and a half a mile 
in breadth, bisected by a river, flowing in a 
meandrous course, composed of a variety of 
streams descending from the hills at the wester 
end; and, on all sides, the ground, rising by im- 
perceptible progression to the clouds, appears 
green to the very summit.” The writer might 
have added—and beautifully clothed with birch, 
and aspens, and umbrageous plants, the juniper 
and the brackens. The chief of the Frasers 
has a shooting-lodge in this picturesque vale, 
placed in the most favourable position for en- 
joying its rare beauty. 

Oh, for a bothie, were it but of sods, by 
the side of Loch Garry, and a boat to bask 
in the sunshine, or repose in the shade on 
the bosom of its gentle, gentle waters !—or for a 
wattled shealing—a bourock in Killin! Oneof the 
existing bothies would, I think, content me—so 

I might have hourly intercourse with the free 
and lovely nature around me. I do net wonder 
that ‘nvuntaineers should detest cities, and even 
plains, How charming to be a roving gipsy in 





such scenes, and with such weather! Next to that, 
one would long to be a benevolent princess, 
making a summer progress, as progresses were 
made centuries before General Wade opened the 
passes and bridged the fords—such as were 
made when the King, or the Douglas, or the 
Mar held their princely hunting matches in the 
old forests of Athole or Mar. Why don't rich 
people give themselves a taste of the exquisite 
delights of summer gipsy life—with tents, and en- 
campments, and a greenwood cuisine ? What a 
delicious variety to a hackneyed town existence ! 
In one place, we sawa white tent, pitched between 
a mansion and a kyle, and not far from the 
road “ travelled by few.”” We were informed 
that it was the summer sleeping apartment of 
the young ladies of the family. What a charm- 
ing idea of the freedom and purity of manners 
this simple circumstance gives one! Yet the 
young ladies were southron bred. 

I was as tired as possible after our ramble to 
the never-to-be-forgotten Killin. We had walked 
every foot of twelve miles at least—that is, George 
Warren, Frank, and I; but an hour’s rest does 
wonders in this bracing air. How strong I am !— 
not strong—but how elastic, how buoyant! ready 
to fly, without wings, as often as another new 
scene opens before us, 

While I rest, before proceeding to Foyers, 
suppose you read this account of the rural eco- 
nomy and manners of Stratherrick some half 
century ago. We felt it very interesting here ; 
and Major Dalrymple assures us it is a faithful 
picture of what much of the Highlands and 
Islands was at the period specified. It is written 
by the same statist from whom I have borrowed 
my description of Killin. 

The country of Stratherrick, for many years, consisted 
principally of two tribes, the one called Mac-mhic-ulliams, 
or Foyers’ tribe ; and the other, Sliochd-ion-mhic-alister, 
or Farraline’s tribe: and from 1545, till the forfeiture 
of the Lovat estate in 1746—the state of the Highlands 
requiring much the attachment of vassals and tenants to 
their chief—Stratherrick was more considered as a 
nursery of men than as yielding much pecuniary emolu- 
ment to the Lovat family. Some of them received feu- 
rights of certain parts of the country, and all the younger 
sons, possessed of any funds, obtained proper wadsels of 
their respective possessions ; and, in the general valuation 
of the county for ascertaining the land-tax, in 1691, 


every Wadsetter is rated in the same manner with the 
heritors. 

In all contests betwixt the Lovat family, their neigh- 
bours, and others, the Stratherrick tribes were ready, 
upon the first summons, to espouse the cause of their 
chief; and, as every tribe arranged itself under its parti- 
cular leader, the country of Stratherrick exhibited a 
species of military subordination, If any dispute hap- 
pened among individuals in the country, it waa generally 
terminated by the strong hand, or by the baron-bailie, 
placed there by the Lovat family, who was vested with 
the extravagant jurisdiction of the times. As the 
wadsetters had the land on very moderate conditions, 
the principal rent demanded by them from their sub- 
tenants and cottars was military attendence, and their 
aid and assistance in such agricultural and rural services 
as were necessary for the wadsetter’s accommodation. 

Till the beginning of the eighteenth century, the whole 
heritors and wadsetters, in this parish, lived in houses, 
composed of cupple trees, united, of course, by the roof- 
tree, and the walls and thatch, made up of sod and divot; 
but, in every wadsetter’s house, there was a spacious hall, 
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containing a large table, where he and his family and 
dependents ate their two meals a-day, with this single 
distinction, that he and his family sat at one end of the 
table, and his dependants at the other; and it was 
reckoned no disparagement for the gentlemen to sit with 
commoners in the inns, such as the country then afforded, 
where one cap, and afterwards a single glass, went round 
the whole company. As the inhabitants experienced no 
want, and generally lived on the produce of their farms, 
they were hospitable to strangers, providing they did not 
attempt a settlement among them, But it was thought 
then disgraceful for any of the younger sons of these wad- 
setters, to follow any other profession than that of arms 
and agriculture; and it is in the remembrance of many 
now living, when the meanest tenant) would think it 
disparaging to sit at the same table with a manufacturer. 
In progress of time, however, these prejudices gave way 
to ideas more suitable to an improved state of society. 
This country is naturally divided by rivers, hills, and 
moors, into a variety of sections, and each of these, ad- 
mitting of some agricultural cultivation, have been com- 
puted by the inhabitants into davochs, half-davochs, or 
plough-lands, being the fourth part of a davoch, accord- 
ing to their extent; each half davoch-land was again 
subdivided into eight parts, commonly called aughten- 
parts, and agreeable to the regularity and order which 
the Author of nature has observed in all His operations. 
The whole country, with two exceptions, consists of a 
variety of half davoch-lands, each of which was let or 
disponed by the Lovat family, or their chamberlain, toa 
wadsetter or principal tacksman, and had no concern 
with the sub-tenantry; each sub-tenant had again a variety 
of cottars, equally unconnected with the principal tacks- 
man; and each of these had a number of cattle of all 
denominations, proportional to their respective holdings, 
with the produce whereof he fed and clad himself and 
whole family. As there were extensive shealings, or 
grazings, attached to this country, in the neighbourhood 
of the lordship of Badenoch, the inhabitants, in the be- 
ginning of summer, removed to these shealings with their 
whole cattle—man, woman, and child ; and it was no 
uncommon thing to observe an infant in one creel, and a 
stone on the other side of the horse, to keep up an equili- 
brium ; and when the grass became scarce in the sheal- 
ings, they returned again to their principal farms, where 
they remained while they had sufficiency of pasture, and 
then, in the same manner, went back to their shealings, 
and observed this ambulatory course during the seasons 
of vegetation ; and the only operations attended to during 
the summer season, were their peats, or fuel, and re- 
pairing their rustic habitations. When their small crops 
were fit fur it, ail hands descended from the hills, and 
continued on the farms till the same was cut and secured 
in barns, the walls of which were generally made of dry 
stone, or wreathed with branches or boughs of trees; and 
it was no singular custom, after harvest, for the whole 
inhabitants to return to their shealings, and abide there 
till driven from thence by the snow. During the winter 
and spring, the whole pasturage of the country was a 
common, and a poind-fold was a thing totally unknown. 
The cultivation of the country was all performed in spring, 
the inhabitants having no taste for following green crops 
or other modern improvements. 

Now, you have a good notion of what High- 


land society was, if you be at all “ gleg at the 
uptak,” 

Was it not very good of Papa to stop a night 
in Marshal Wade’s old headquarters, to indulge 
our humours! The time was not lost. How 
beautiful is the infant day, even in London streets! 
How inexpressibly lovely and deliciously fresh it 
was felt as we rushed from our small chambers 
into its dews and odours, where we had, six hours 
before, taken leave of the June twilight—just 
in front of the inn, and above the loch ! 

I am not going to bore you, prose you, or verse 
you about the Fall of Foyers. That has been sufii- 





ciently done to my hands. These poor Falls are 
absolutely become hackneyed, threadbare, yy). 
garized with lackered description. The rudest 
print of a scene like this conveys a truer image 
than the most strenuous elaboration of words. 
and you have at home several views of Foyer 
and its “ roaring floods.” Some of us were 
rather disappointed, I suspect. The descrip. 
tions we had been so senseless as to read before. 
hand, and our own erroneous conceptions misled 
and quite bothered us. I suspect Burns felt 
with us; and, after all, the man was right who 
said that it was impossible to have waterfalls 
fitted for every class of imaginations. Nia. 
gara itself may dwindle into a mill-race whey 
measured by the vast standard of imagination, 
Major Dalrymple told us of a temporary, though 
not artificial waterfall, which he had once seep 
in the Hebrides when a boy, which strongly 
struck my fancy, as it has clung to his. It fel] 
upon a Christmas Day, in one of the smaller 
Hebrides, and on the west side of the island, 
where a short chain of cliffs of considerable height 
oppose an eternal barrier to the Atlantic. The 
day was one of fierce storm, and is still memor. 
able over all the west of Scotland as the exact 
Windy Yule of John Galt. The ocean, lashed te 
fury by the tempest, rushed in landward, tum. 
bling, like one huge Niagara, in sheets and billows 
of foam, over a long line of the cliffs, forming a 
salt-water-fall, exceeding all the Old W orld’s fresh 
ones. Save for the declivities and creeks by 
which the waters escaped back to the sea, like se 
many foaming rivers, that part of the island must 
have been inundated ; or rather the waves would 
have swept over it, as if it had been the deck of 
aship in a heavy gale. One can imagine of this 
as a scene of awful elemental sublimity. 

A still more glorious temporary cataract | 
have read of in some old book—name forgotten. 
It was at the Ord of Caithness, and seen from 
the sen. There had been a heavy fall of rain; 
and, as with us in Aubriachan, a hundred tor- 
rents, called into existence, pouring from the 
higher grounds, and rushing over the steeps, 
made as many separate, vast, and impetuous cas- 
cades. One rushing from the very summit of 
the Ord, in which innumerable rivulets, coming 
from the higher ridges of that vast ridge, 
blended into one temporary river, and tumb- 
ling over cliffs nine hundred feet above the sea 
and the spectator, must have distanced al] known 
waterfalls, even the Glommach. The torrent 
seemed to the spectator like a white bending 
column, but in perpetual agitation ; and round 
its base the foam and spray rose to a great 
height, while a ship might have passed between 
it and the rocks over which it spouted. 

Leaving Foyers to the Guide Books and prints, 
I shall notice only one fanciful and even elegant 
superstition connected with the place, which we 
were told by a lady of the country. In the spray 
thrown up, as in similar scenes, when the sun 
shines, the prismatic colours are delicately re- 
flected on the fluctuating and ever-new 
beautiful combinationsof snowy vapour. Andhere, 
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oo this opal cloud, says superstition, the glitter- 
ing, aerial, Or spectral image of the doomed indi- 
yidual of any group Of visiters may be seen re- 
fected. My dear mother became instantly pale, 
yhen the Major, who had heard the legend, 
asked George Warren what fair image he found 
reflected in the vapour; as he thoughtlessly 
kissed his hand and bowed to it, saying, “ Lucy 
:s the White Lady.” I believe Major Dalrymple 
was secretly vexed at his harmless joke, when 
he saw its effect upon my mother; and so he 
tried to laugh it over. 

« Then poor Lucy is the doomed one,” he said, 
laughing with some effort, and braving it out 
like myself. And now, George—the philosophic 
_hearing the explanation of the image, began 
to look grave. What a bewildering sentiment is 
this of half-sceptical superstition !—how much 
quicker than reason in its operations! Poor 
George seemed for the moment like Clara suffer- 
ing under St Preux’s dream of the veil; and 
we were all four, I fancy, relieved by the 
gabbling of a new party from Inverness—an 
English party, some of whom Papa knew—trying 
to make themselves heard above the thundering 
Foyers)s My aunt—who asserts that passion, 
ardent, anxious, ever-trembling affection, is 
always superstitious, in all ages and among all 
classes—declares that, if we lived long in this 
country, we would, every woman of us, catch 
asmall fanciful tinge from the prevailing gloom 
of the fitful atmosphere. 

A short way from Foyers, and by a charming 
track, we came down upon Inverfarrigaig, a Pass 
of great local celebrity—less stupendous, gloumy, 
and magnificent in every feature than some of 
those we had previously seen, but well worth the 
walk of three miles which we bestowed upon it, 
iu conveying Frank and two of his young com- 
pahions—who were going to tramp it once more, 
and fish in the lochs of Stratherrick, on their 
high-lying route to Inverness. The Pass of 
laverfarrigaig is the more to be recommended to 
tourists from requiring but very short time from 
those going to Foyers. Even a walk of a half 
mile will display much of the beauty of this 
ravine, which—if less magnificent than Lenny— 
8, from the height of the enclosing precipices, 
aad the straitness and consequent gloom of the 
(efile, even more picturesque. My father and 
mother waited with the carriage at a sort of 
wating place for the wood sent down Loch Ness 
in rafts, with angelic patience—that is, for Papa. 
but there were saws at work, I believe, which 
amused him—the circular saws, which cut those 
‘onny birksinto staves for making herring barrels. 

Our furward drive to Inverness, from the huts 
at Inverfarrigaig to Aldourie, was, of its kind, as 
‘eautiful as any scene we have passed through in 
‘te Highlands: softly, sweetly, verdantly beau- 
ful; graceful as woodland, bright as water, 
could make it. 

The road is indeed a succession of birch and 
‘azel groves, with enchanting openings; but I 
‘hall quote the Gothic Macculloch for once. Do 
you know——but whisper it not to the rushes—I 
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meet with no one with whose taste I so tho. 
roughly sympathize, where we happen to coin- 
cide at all. ‘They tell me, indeed, that my 
admiration of the desolate, the wild, and savage, 
is a little tinged with affectation—as scenes like 
those eight miles of Loch Ness side, or Loch 
Achilty, are my true favourites —as if it were 
impossible for the same individual to admire the 
works of Claude and Salvator, ay, and of 
‘learned Poussin” to boot. 

‘“‘ There is,’ says Macculloch, ‘‘ one part of the 
road which may well redeem the whole, There 
is none such throughout the Highlands, so that it 
adds novelty to beauty—a green road of shaven 
turf, holding its bowery course for miles through 
close groves of birch and hazel, with occasional 
glimpses of Loch Ness and of the open country. 
I passed it at early dawn, when the branches were 
still spangled with drops of dew ; while the sun, 
shooting its beams through the leaves, exhaled 
the sweet perfume of the birch, and filled the 
whole air with fragrance.” It was among those 
hazel copses and birchen bowers that my aunt 
and I “ luxuriated,” as Major Dalrymple for- 
merly told you, until Papa threatened to leave 
us to walk to Inverness as we could. How I 
should like to return there in the nutting sea- 
son! For there are miles of hazel bushes rented 
out here ; and the vintage of France can be no- 
thing to the nutage of Loch Ness. 

A few miles of rather darkish plantations 
brought us near to Inverness by its finest ap- 
proach—the river on the left hand, with its 
wooded islets—the town spires, and the fine old 
bridge, and the hill of Kessock, seen in a vista— 
and such sweet nestling cottages and villaettes 
upon the shrubby braes to our right, with space 
for many many more, and all looking out upon 
the river and the mountains, 

Such a batch of letters and newspapers wait- 
ing us at Inverness! and such a talk of “ the 
Lords,” and “* the Church Bill,” “ Mrs Norton,” 
and “Justice to lreland!”—my father knitting his 
noble brows at the parliamentary on-goings and 
misdeedssince we left the eastern world ; and Major 
Dalrymple—not swearing—that, in a well-bred 
man, is no longer possible—but very considerably 
excited. Now, the beauty of all this is, that, had 
we continued beyond the reach of the Press for 
another month, | don’t believe either the one or 
other would have much troubled their heads 
about Whig or Tory, had cigars not failed. The 
whole inflammatory materials, Suns and Stan- 
dards, were, however, at my mother's request, 
stuffed into a carpet-bag—a Pandora’s box, not 
to be opened until we reached Sutherlandshire, 
or perhaps John o Groat’s House. 

The Wyatts were to accompany us northward, 
for we had heard excellent accounts of the inns, 
Crossing Kessock Ferry next morning, we fe- 
turned to Strathpeffer, by the Ross-shire shores 
of the Beauly Frith; made a detour by the back 
of Brahan Castle, a charming route, on to Contin; 
and, by three o'clock, were cordially embraced 
by Mary, and chidden by the whole kind family 
for exceeding our time by so many days. What 
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of gossip they had collected at, or about the Spa! 
It was not over when we had, next forenoon, 
driven to the end of the Cromarty Firth, even 
to Balnagown, where we first drew bridle. I 
was not so much struck with this track of Fer- 
indonald, and with the heathery Ferintosh in the 
Black Isle across the Firth, as some people affect 
to be. It is, perhaps, like many of the Scotch 
lasses, “better than it’s bonny.” Still it is an 
agreeably diversified and fertile agricultural dis- 
trict, with more mansions than the lover of the 
picturesque cares to see in the Highlands. 
Splendid view from Invergordon Castle, upwards 
and downwards, of the Firth, and of the basin of 
Cromarty, and those enchanted Sutors which 
sentinel its approach. In advancing, we opened 
the narrow channel between these Bluffs, and ob- 
tained a distant peep of Morayland, and the 
mountains of Badenoch or Strathspey, which we 
pronounced magnificent. The Edinburgh steamer 
wus just sweeping into the bay. 

Some fine old timber flourishes patricianly 
about Balnagown ; but there is a stream beyond 
it, a burn of the biggest size, fringed with alders, 
in whose shallows if one had paidled in child- 
hood—- 

‘** From morning sun till dine,” 
one could never forget—ay, even 
** Though seas between them braid had rowed.” 
Yet toa stranger what is it? I gave it the tri- 
bute of a sigh. 

On through fir plantations, covering heathery 
swells, to Tain, which is a very good place to 
sleep at and read the newspapers ; besides being, 
it seems, the county town. 

Left Tain rather latish for us; but no wonder. 
Such a discovery! We have certainly got into 
soundings on the coasts of this new world at last. 
At one time we ladies feared moorings. Now, 
you will be puzzling your excellent brains over 
St Duthus, and the Thane of Ross, and Patrick 
Hamilton, the young and noble by heaven’s and 
earth's patent—the first martyr of Protestant- 
ism in Scotland, and thus almost equal in here- 
ditary rank to the noblest martyr of truth now. 
You are all sadly astray, young ladies and gentle- 
men, <A touring countryman of yours lately 
announced to his English friends the astonish- 
ing discovery— There are natives in this coun- 
try!” The worthy Londoner meant oysters, 
which he had rarely seen native. Our discovery 
leaves his far behind. A new steamer, as capa- 
cious as the Duchess, will forthwith be required to 
start from Black wall once a-week in the season.— 

Trere is Wate Barr in rHe Kye or Dor- 
nocu!!! 

Shoals of white bait !—we have a clergyman’s 
word for it ;—not to mention prawns, rock cod, 
turbot, paidles, and the royal sturgeon. Salmon is 
a thing of course everywhere in this country. 
To describe Mr Wyatt's ecstasy !—Even Papa 
and Major Dalrymple were warmly interested ; 
and Mr Frank, forsooth! must give himself 
those gourmand airs which boys nowadays think 
it so knowing to assume.—White bait! I am 
ashamed to say I was quite ignorant of it. 





« My dear Lucy, it is a kind of fish thing the 
gentlemen go alone to Blackwall and Greenwich 
to eat,” cried Mary Wyatt, in eager explana. 
tion. 

“His Majesty’s Tory, ay, and even Whig (g. 
binet Ministers, in a body diplomatic.—Whjt, 
bait in the Kyle !—but, are you quite sure ?” jp. 
quired Major Dalrymple, between jest and earnest. 
It was no joking matter. Mr Wyatt had neyer 
luxuriated over a delicacy especially set apart 
for Lords of the Admiralty, but comeatabdie by 
bankers and stockjobbers, above three or four 
times in his life. Here it is regarded by the 
Highland peasants much like the other fry, o, 
garbage, which satisfies the gnawings of hunger 
in that starvation period of the year before the 
new potatoes are ready. What a difference siy 
hundred miles make! Here a bullock’s heart 
or sheep’s head and trotters are of far more value 
than a dish of white bait! I should not, how. 
ever, be surprised if our discovery helped to put 
Blackwall and Greenwich dinners out of vogue, 
Instead of white bait being, as Cockneys, whether 
in cabinet or boutique, imagine, peculiar to the 
Thames, we fear the same delicate fry is to be 
found in many sea-rivers ; and that our discovery, 
once proclaimed, will be repeated upon us from 
the Forth, and the Clyde, and the Solway, anda 
hundred fishing stations in England and Ireland, 
so soon as the natives are put on the alert. In 
the meantime, our white bait has been eaten at 
Bonar Bridge with universal applause, after 
being cooked under the immediate surveillance 
of our chef, Mr Wyatt, by an original Blackwell 
receipt, which has since been transmitted, with 
Major Dalrymple’s compliments, to the famous 
Cleikum Club, of which he is an Honorary 
Member. 

The white bait has led me astray. The coun- 
ties of Ross and Sutherland are divided by the 
Dornoch Firth, which shoots westward into nar- 
rows, named the Kyle of Dornoch. From the 
Tain or Ross-shire side, one may cross directly 
into Sutherland, by the Meikle Ferry, now the 
route of the mail to Thurso. We chose, how- 
ever, to wind up the southern side of the Kyle, 
round by Bonar Bridge, and to hold down by the 
northern shore, which old line lays some of the 
finest parts of Sutherlandshire under view. 
Leaving Tain on the morning of the white bait, 
we saw, across the Firth and far away, Dunrobin 
Castle, its towers rising among thick woods above 
the sea, and backed and flanked by mountains ; 
and, nearer, the cathedral city of Dornoch, where 
Episcopacy is at even a lower pass than Catho- 
licism lately was in the closes and back corners of 
Edinburgh. Asa city, it appearsthe most poverty- 
stricken in the empire. The boasted improve- 
ments of Sutherland cannot surely have been felt 
init. Yet, on afterwards reaching it, we found 
that there is a decency about its poverty—4 
attempt to white-wash and make the best of 
things, which is respectable ; and, seen across the 
Firth, its towers and turrets looked rather ™ 
posing. 

(To te continued.) 
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HUMPHREY HAWKINS, 


WHO COULD NOT SEE THINGS IN THAT LIGHT. 


CHAP. I, 


Shewing how Humphrey Hawkins, by his visual 
incapacity, caused a fearful explosion, attended 
with the loss of an eye. 


« [xvisIBLE at Greenwich.” Such is the 
diagnostic of Francis Moore, moonshine physi- 
cian, with relation to the current Vapours of his 
celestial patient. Let us imagine that the gen- 
tleman whose idiosyncrasy we are about to 
delineate, made his observations from a mental 
Hamsteed house. The partiality of his appre- 
hension—that salient angle of Humphrey’s cha- 
racter—will then admit of a very facile and 
satisfactory explanation ; and surely no man of 
reflection will presume to challenge the stability 
of such an hypothesis. On what other founda- 
tion can we account for the discordant views of 
philesophers—the antagonist principles of fac- 
tion? What can be the design of nature in 
laying out the plantation of intellect in such a 
variety of mathematical vagaries ? What occu- 
pation can be assigned to those indicative emi- 
nences that disfigure our mortal pericraniums, 
but that of observatories for the convenience of 
their spiritual inhabitant? The theory of dor- 


mitories, broached by some maudlin tipplers of | 


laudanum, we take to be an exception rather 
than the general rule. 
erroneous, then must these osseous erections 
remain in a cloud of mystery similar to the one 
vhich envelopes the round towers of Erin, or 
the impertinent column of York and Albany. 
Circumstance—to whom, we understand, tlie 
business of mental architecture has of late years 


If our supposition be | 


heen consigned, Nature retiring from active | 


employment, in the capacity, we presume, of 
sleeping partner—Circumstance, we repeat, or 
the whole family in co-operation, must have been 
‘haMmerry vein while superintending the erec- 


tion of Humphrey Hawkins’ spiritual accommo- | 
tion of Humphrey Hawk tual 


dations. Perhaps she had been making too libe- 
tal a libation to the memory of honest John 


Falstaff at laying the foundation-stone. Such an 


ofsuch an outlandish situation as that apparently 
chosen for the observatory of her highly respect- 
able tenant. If some benevolent victim of 
speculation were to establish an academy of the 
Fine Arts at New Zealand or Owhyhee, we doubt 
if the locality of such an institution would be 
more open to the charge of incongruity than 
the site from which, according to our hypothe- 
‘x, Tawkins’ intellectual vision was foredoomed 
to make an inspection of men, manners, and 
merchandise. Humphrey positively stood alone 
in the moral hemisphere. His views of things 
¥ere in unison with none brought to light during 
his natural life—nor, as far as our information 
extends, subsequent thereto. Hawkins’ Observa- 


Transactions” of London, Edinburgh, nor Got- 
tingen. While the universal gaze was directed 
with absorbing admiration to an unequivocal 
comet in the political or poetical firmament, 
Humphrey could only distinguish a lighted squib, 
with a *‘ bounce” at the bottom of it ; while our 
tight little island was shaking in its briny boots 
at the apprehension of a Gallican occultation, 
Humphrey could not discern so much as the 
shadow of a single hair on the aspect of national 
security ; while every adult understanding (this, 
we apprehend, was prior to the birth, or at least 
the recognition in a legitimate light, of a third 
potent offspring of dissension) was taking up 
a station on one or other of the opposite shores 
of party-opinion’s unfordable channel, and erect- 
ing impregnable fortifications against the allur- 
ing overtures of seduction—where was Humph- 
rey Hawkins all this time ? The sole occupant of 
a solitary and very formidable castle of his own 
construction—far, far distant onthe awfully-silent 
ocean, discernable, like a speck of enchantment, 
through the dizzy haze of speculative philosophy. 

* Hawkins, you eccentric being, step over this 
way, will you!” was the invitation of one moiety 


_ of twenty-four millions of intelligent beings. 


“Lend usa hand, you pig-headed dog!’ wasthe 
urbane solicitation of a corresponding section. 

“Not if you send a boat to fetch me,” mut- 
tered a resolute voice, like the genius of the 
unfathomable deep. 

‘ Entreaty is vain,” continued half the world. 

“ Argument makes no more impression on him 
than an auctioneer’s hammer on a 48-pounder, ’ 
returned the other. 

‘“ He’s blind to reason!” they all concurred, in 
one vigorous exclamation ; most happy of such an 
opportunity to display a spirit of conciliation by 
a unanimous voice on one extraordinary subject. 

“ Can't see things in that light,” replied the 
obtuse Hawkins, and calmly resumed his philo- 
sophic telescope, to pursue a course of original 
observations for the edification of mankind 


_ generally, and his individual amusement in par- 
assumption can alone account for the selection | 





ticular. 

Originators—mental or mechanical—have al- 
ways been looked upon as suspicious characters 
by the greatest and most judicious portion of 
society. From experience, we are inclined to 
believe that, even in these, our unimaginative days, 
a proposition for a more elegant and expeditious 
mode of adjusting the cravat, or a more eligible 
contrivance for the manufacture of matches, 
would subject their respective authors, one to 
an imputation of incipient treasun, and the other 
to a Burker’s design of scientific strangulation. 


Consequently, our wonder is much diminished to 
find such a special thinker as Humphrey Haw- 


' 
' 


kinsconsiderably below “ par” in the estimation of 
his compatriots. In fact, Humphrey was a 


‘wns are not to be found in the “ Philosophical | martyr to principle and his determination not 
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573 HUMPHREY HAWKINS, WHO COULD NOT SEE THINGS IN THAT LIGHT, 
to perceive truth by the rushlight of his neigh- | strike out, on Humphrey's vicious craniology, 
bour’s judgment, in preference to the solar efful- | some deficient organ, probably that of—_ 
gence of his own infallible understanding. His  “ set-down-on-the-formativeness,” 
life was a kind of supplement to the common | When school adjouried in the afternoon, anq 
accepted miseries of sublunary existence. We the depressed and compressed students recovereg 
will take him at school, on the occasion of an their natural elasticity of body and mind, and 
accident, the effect of which, in the opinion gloried at their emancipation from the mahogany 
of many, laid the foundation of his eccentric rule and dominion of Mr Schoolmaster Whale, 
genius. Mrs Schoolimaster W hale summoned the young 
It happened on the anniversary of his then most gentlemen into her majestic presence. After a 
gracious Majesty’s coronation. Mrs Schoolmaster — little introductory matter upon the hackneyed 
Whale (we use the termadvisedly ) was luyaltoher themes of generosity and gratitude, she made an 
heart’s core. That she might engender kindred equitable distribution, according to pecuniary 
sentiments in the juvenile corps of which her precedence, of the pyrotechnical donations, She 
spouse had the nominal command, it was her then delivered a solemn injunction, with denun- 
customary pleasure, on that particular day, to ciations of pains and penalties excruciating, in 
make a signal relaxation of tutelary discipline. case of violation, against any boy venturing upon 
Not a manual flagellation did she inflict nor a premature intrusion into the apartment where 
sanction that might impair the harmony of her the dangerous articles were to be deposited, 
pupils’ precocious feelings, while anticipation’s | This having been generally understood and 
smiling charm lightened the burthen of their | approved of, the enraptured urchins scampered 
routine studies, and visions of rockets, crackers, | off to the playground, to pursue their gymnasti. 
and blue candles, the gift of their munificent cal recreations ; save one—Humphrey Hawking, 
patroness, (to commemorate which act of grace He lingered like the last rose of summer, For 
she prudently retained a small per centage of the the very soul of him he could not perceive the 
young gentlemen’s pocket allowance,) made the | motive of Mrs Schoolmaster Whale’s prohibitory 
whole establishment unite in one ardent aspira- instructions. Certainly there must be something 
tion that the coronation anniversary would more in that old lumber room, thought he to 
occur, at least, once in every week. himself, than a few catten wheels and Roman 
Though it has been observed that manual | candles. How could he ascertain whether his 
punishment suffered a temporary abolition on | suspicions were built upon asvund foundation ?— 
this occasion, yet 127 Schoolmaster Whale (who | By just peeping in. That, surely, could not be 
was a personification of a misnomer, being, in , construed into an infringement of the statute. 
corporeal latitude, the very antipodes of the | At least, he could not see things in that light. 
cetaceous family and his better three-quarters) | The entrance to this old lumber room alluded 
was not to be entirely deprived of his approved to was in a short dark passage, forming a com- 
system of diverting the malevolent humours. munication between the schoolroom and _ the 
This consisted in pouring out the vial of his scullery of Mrs Whale’s establishment. It was 
wrath and indignation—which Mrs Schoolmaster = commonly appropriated to the accommodation of 
W hale’s presumptuous interference with his legiti- boxes, trunks, and other sundries of a similar 
mate province and functions wasconstantly replen- character. There was no window to the apart- 
ishing—on the heads of his devoted scholars, ment, and the only means of illumination were by 
Now, as a proscription had gone forth against throwing open the doors of the schoolroom and 
the bamboo and the bireh, Mr Whale, as a last) back kitchen. But day was far advanced, and 
extremity, was compelled to make application of Jiumphrey might have continued to peep in, 
the mahogany. He accordingly translated the | thoughenjoyingboth these advantages—the latter 
above process of defluxion from its figurative of which, fear of detection prevented him from 
into a strictly literal sense. The ruler was, in making available—till the last chapter of Dooms- 
reality, poured on the heads of his devoted day, without the most remote probability of his 
scholars. Poor Hawkins, by favour of his per- being able to see things in that light. How 
tinacious constitution, came in for his allotment | opportunely the pertinent Goddess of Ingenuity 
of the sweets of matrimonial retributive justice. steps in when any deed of enterprise and mis- 
“ Hawkins! sit down,” exclaimed Whale, with chief is required to be performed! A fire was in 
eyes of startling ferocity. the kitehen—Cook was out. Humphrey accord- 
** Please, sir, I'm reaching” ingly made a stealthy journey thither, lighted a 
“ Pop” went the ruler on the occiput of match, and made as stealthy a retrogradation to 
HWumphrey’s invulnerable sconce. explore the mysteries of the Blue Chamber. 








“ Hawkins ! hold that muttering,” said Whale, “Bang, bang—bang, bang—bang, bang, bang, 
with rapid enunciation. bang!” 





Mr Schoolmaster Whale burst into the school- 
“« Pop” flew the plenipotent ruler, to vindicate reom in an agony of alarm. Ilis faculties were 


‘ Please, sir, I’m learning” 


. , ‘ . ee . ° ! 
the sovereign master’s unanswerable authority. Ina state of intense fermentation, when, lo! 8 
‘ Hawkins! you are up again,” cried Whale, blazing rocket darted upon him, to restore the 
with a countenance of nervous malignity.” | equanimity of his feelings. He uttereda terrific 


“ Please, sir, can't see the’—— | effeminate exclamation for protection and succour. 
" Pop” went the before-mentioned ruler, to | The servant maids, two rosy damsels, with 
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cheeks as glossy as their calico aprons, came 
screaming to his assistance, followed by a couple 


of leaping, bouncing crackers, like the Tower | 


guns in sonorous combination. Mr Whale at- 
tempted tomake his escape ; Mary and Ann pur- 


and rushing at an alarming proximity to their 
respective heels and petticoats. The appearance 
of another intruder of like propensities, with two 
spirting serpents attached to it, just issuing from 


tion, sending him, with ludicrous expedition, to 
the opposite point of the schoolroom. Mary and 
{nn essayed to cling to Schoolmaster Whale— 


the Whale’s tail gave way—the rocket blazed, | 


and rushed, and blazed—Schoolmaster Whale 
attempted to throw himself out of the window— 
Mary and Ann succeeded in throwing their be- 
nignant arms around his unsubstantial neck, and 
yrevented his suicidal designs—and Mrs School- 
master Whale entered, like a sceptred queen, 
with a pliable switch, her customary symbol of 
supremacy. 

“Let go, you hussies!” cried the astounded 
dame, advancing with ferocious energy towards 
the defenceless maidens. Fortunately, a fiery 
squib (detached from the rocket stick) inter- 
cepted her path and purpose. The damsels 
uttered a heterogeneous shriek—purtly at the 
cracker that leaped, and bounced, and leaped, 
like a frolicksome imp, around their interesting 
little feet ; partly at the vindictive squib, which 
discharged its igneous venom into their lily- 
white aprons ; partly at expiring MrSchoolmaster 
Whale ; and partly at ferocious Mrs Schoolmaster 
Whale, who stood like an indignant general, in 
the centre of the schoolroom, flourishing her 
baton, and calling upon her recreant vassals to 
their allegiance. 

Mrs Schoolmaster Whale was never designed 
hy nature to submit to such an encroachment 


upon her lawful connubial privileges. She pre- 


| 
' 
| morphosis. 
sued him; so did the malicious rocket, blazing | 
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apparently insensible. On raising him, the spec- 
tators recviled, and a general shudder ran 
through their juvenile frames. Humphrey's 
complexion had undergone a remarkable meta- 
The ivory of Circassia had been ex- 
changed for the ebony of Ethiopia. One eye was 


| blue and swollen—lashes and brows were extinct. 


“ Hawkins, are you blind?” said a bosom 
friend, holding the candle at an experimental 


Vicinity to the conspirator’s curtained orbs. 
the doorway, arrested Governor Whale’s inten- | 


“If he is, it’s his own fault,” tacitly observed 
a little disappointed sprout of self-importance. 

“T don’t know,” said Hawkins, winking his 
most fortunate lid; “but I certainly can’t see 
things in that light.” 





CHAP, Il. 


| Shewing how Humphrey Hawkins lost fifteen 


thousand pounds, by not being able to see things 
in his grandfather's light. 


“« Dear Hawky,—Come down Marigold Hall 
direct—very queer—(that cat )—going rapidly — 
think it cholera—(confound her)—Doctor says 
so—(the beast.) Keep nothing on stomach—(at 
it again)—no appetite—dine at four—roast pig— 
(there she goes, squalling—I’]])—so be in time ; 
for I must (throw tongs) go, and want to make 
will (and stop her mow) before that—(villain- 
ous cat—astrophe quite puts me out.)—Your 
loving grandfather, 

“©Ox_p GINGER. 

« N.B.—Bring down pound high-dried ; for 
(that abominable nuisance) aint got a pinch ; 
but mind, Hawky, (I must get up, and—) be 





pared for another determined assault upon the | 


shameless hussies—succeeded—tore them, by 
sheer physical instrumentality, from the embrace 
of their fainting master, along with a consider- 
able proportion of his superior integument, and 
drove them, ‘‘ nolens volens,” into the passage, 
where they met with a repulsive shock from the 
entrance of the whole congregated school, burn- 
ing with anxiety to learn the particulars of the 
sminous reports which had reached their mis- 
giving ears. But uncontrollable ridicule soon 
overcame the demands of curiosity, together with 
their habitual devotion to school etiquette. 
‘rambling along the floor, dimly descriedthrough 
rising clouds of dust, the remnant of his lacerated 
nabit dancing about his spider-like figure, ‘p- 
peared their respected Schoolmaster Whale, tor- 


and also Mrs Schoolmaster Whale, with symp- 
ms of relentless persecution. 

But a subject of less entertaining aspect em- 
ployed the attention of some more considerate 
pupils, They entered the scene of Hawkins’ 
guupowder plot. He was lying on his face, 


sure to buy it at old shop where I always do— 
hang me if I don’t)—‘ Skinner’ in the Bow.” 
Immediately on receipt of this communication, 
young Hawkins started for Tottenham Cross, 
and the residence of his loving grandfather. 
Old Ginger was a retired drysalter, irascible as 
a long and unsuccessful warfare with the scia. 
tica could possibly render an individual—dis. 


| tinguished by a strong attachment to those 


savoury things of this life which are commonly 
considered his antagonist’s most fatal ammuni- 
tion. In opulence, he would not give the wall 
to a nabob, unless he could produce a title to 
fifteen thousand pounds in the three per cent. 
consolidated annuities. For blushing honours, 
he referred, of course, to the Court of Common 
Council, and to his authorship of one dozen un- 
exceptionable impressions of humanity, all of 
whom had past into oblivion, like many other 
meritorious productions of a similar and dissimi- 
lar nature. As for landed property, he was the 
owner ip fee simple of Marigold Hall, described 
in his conveyance as being ‘ formerly in the 


possession or occupation of Lord Caldron-de- 
mented in the rear by a merry, barking cracker, | 





Boil ; after that, of Spareshanks Barepole, 
victualler, and known or distinguished by the 
sign or indication of the ‘Oliver Cromwell ;’ 
subsequently of John King, vietualler, and known 
or distinguished by the sign of the ‘ Mouldy 
Trumpet; and lately in the possession, tenure, 
or occupation, of Dr Brain, and commonly 
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called, known, or distinguished, by the name, ) determined Ginger, as he hobbled to the table, 


appellation, title, or denomination, 
‘ Little Feed’em Lunatic Asylum !’” 

Humphrey Hawkins—now of that amphibious 
age for which no more elegant designation has 
been invented than the awkward one of hobblede- 
hoy—was a youth of some stamina, whose stature 
seemed to be in an inverse ratio to the perverse 
intelligence of his impressive features. Hum- 
phrey stood on an extremely favourable footing 
with his grandfather. He felt as secure of that 
celebrated fifteen thousand in bank annuities, 
as though a transfer had actually been made in- 
to his own particular name and pocket. Ginger 
was perpetually making public proclamation of 
such an event in future. Notwithstanding he 
had a niece and some other hungry expectants, 
Humphrey was to be his sole representative ; 
and, as far as congeniality of temper could be 
reckoned a qualification for such a distinction, 
he could not have made a more eligible selec- 
tion. In one point, obstinacy, an attested copy 
of his grandfather, it may excite surprise, how, 
from two electric bodies similarly charged, a 
repulsion was not the natural consequence. 
Humplrey’s discretion in conversation, confirmed 
by an inviolable covenant entered into with his 
own conscience, gives a solution to the mystery. 
He never opened his meuth but for the trans- 
mission of one inoffensive monosyllable—‘ Yes, 
grandfather.” 

“Go softly, Master Hawky,” whispered old 
Ginger’s slip of a housekeeper, as Humphrey was 
preparing to enter the room of the invalid— 
“gu softly, Master Hawky—he’s on the sofa 
asleep, poor dear soul!—don’t disturb him, 
Master Hawky.”—(With most speakers, this 
not very euphonious abbreviation of « Huwky,” 
was the effect of indolence ; in Mrs Skive it was 
nothing but sheer ignorance. She did not know 
any better, poor soul !) 

Hawkins wound up his physiognomical cords 
to the appropriate key of condolence, and opened 
the door. 

* Out, out, you beast ! out with her, Hawky! 
exclaimed old Ginger, chasing a fugitive grim- 
alkin with a red-hot poker in his hand. ‘‘ Con- 
fuund that animal !—Got my snuff?” 

* Yes, grandfather.” 

“« Been plagued 
Hawky.” 

“ Yes, grandfather.” 

** All the blessed morning 
the snuff, you scoundrel !” 

“Yes, grandfather.” And little Hawkins 
looked up at the vermilion nose of his kindling 
ancestor, “to see if pity’s name was written there.” 

Old Ginger took up his bamboo, and shook it 
ominously over the flinching head of the culprit 
Hawkins—* Not a penny, not a pen’worth of 
figs—make my will direct the last sixpence to 
the charity school at Tot (squalling again, 
hang her!) you may stare, you vagabond!” 

‘ Yes, grandfather,” said Hawkins, half un- 
consciously—playing with the tips of his uneasy 


of the 


” 





put it down on the table, 


you've forgot 














fingers, and following, with incredulous eyes, the 





and, assuming pen and ink, prepared to carry his 
threats of disinheritance into immediate exe. 
cution. 

How far this human pepper-castor had pro. 
ceeded in his malignant design of crushing poor 
Hawkins’ long-cherished expectations, we can. 
not determine. He appeared to Humphrey— 
who remained in eloquent silence, riveted t, 
the identical spot where he first accosted jis 
grandfather—to be making some most diaboliea] 
flourishes on the foolscap, at arm’s-length, before 
him. But, unfortunately, (for the overseers of 
Tottenham,) before he could write finis, the 
door was heard to creak, and a dignified black 
form stepped, or rather glided, into the apart- 
ment. Hawkins turned superlatively pale, and 
felt a slight touch of the ague creeping over 
him. The anonymous was attired in black knee 
breeches, black silk stockings, black vest, black 
pumps, silver buckles. A gold-headed cane sup- 
ported his transcendant nose, on either side of 
which a full-grown orb—its hue, a mixture 
rolled incessantly to every quartet of the com- 
pass, as though in emulation of some modern 
Cyclopedia taking in the entire circle of the arts 
and sciences at oneview. <A couple of exuberant 
lips kept company with the perpetual motion of 
its intelligent eyes, and seemed to be passing 
summary judgment on cach individual object 
brought within the observation of their neigh- 
bours. <A bald elongated scalp, skirted by a 
parabolical flounce of bushy uncultivated hair, 
completed the corporeal identity of Dr Poppy, 
Licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians. 

“Very bad, Doctor—going fast,” said Old 
Ginger, as the profound son of Esculapius at- 
tacked his patient’s pulse, meanwhile rolling a 
meditative glance over the entire circuit of the 
Hoor—“ been annoyed by a beast of ae— 
feverish, Doctor—eh ?” 

Poppy made no reply, but contiaued to roll 
an ogre-like eye over the superstitious Hawkins. 

“ Can’t get over it, Doctor !—must go. Do you 
hear that nuisance mewing ?—Here she comes !” 

Poppy deigned no attention to the trivial in- 
terrogation, further than by rolling a hungry 
eye over the innocent Tabby, who acknowledged 
the obligation by a look of congenial import, 
accompanied by another exhibition of its vocal 
attainments. 

“ Hang you!—I’ll mew you!” exclaimed Gin- 
ger, breaking from the Doctor’s delicate pre- 
hension ; and, catching up the latter's professional 
wand of mysticism, he hurled it, with preme- 
ditated felicide, inthe direction of his supreme 
abomination. In the direction, we say—for old 
Ginger was not a member of the “ Rifle Corps; 
and, accordingly, his inexperienced aim accom- 
plished somewhat more than he bargained for— 
firstly, by grazing the nasal projection of Dr 
Poppy ; and, secondly, by making a sensible wt 
dentation on a kindred appendage of his beloved 
grandson, Humphrey Hawkins. 

Dr Poppy frowned austerely—rolled his opti- 
cal organs—and exercised his labial powers ¥ 
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a professional signification, by which he entirely 
jiscountenanced such unseemly innovations into 
the solemn established relatives of Physician and 
Patient—Poppy and Ginger—Nature’s bankrupt 
Tenant and Death’s accredited Broker. 

Old Ginger felt evident compunctions of con- 
science ; for, composing his elephantine propor- 
tions upon the sofa, he endeavoured, by making 
overtures to sleep, to drown the recollection of 
his fagitious breach of decorum. 

Doctor Poppy continued, in technical phraseo- 
logy, “ as before.” 2 

«“ Hawky, Hawky !” muttered Ginger, in that 
ambiguous tone of feeling, midway between con- 
sciousness and oblivion, commonly called « half 
asleep.” Humphrey drew near. “ Are you there, 
Hawky ?” 

« Yes, grandfather.” 

«1’m going, Hawky—-your poor old grand 
Glad when I’m gone, Hawky ?” 

“ Yes, grandfather.” 

“ Scoundrel !—shan’t have a penny 
eat again! Ride, Hawky ?” 

“ Yes, grandfather.” 

“ Have the mare—but mind, Hawky, no spurs, 
no pins in the heel of your oh! oh! 
and don’t pay that Boggle his bill.” 

“ Yes, grandfather.” 

“Hang’d if you shall!—not a penny—coat 
never fitted oh! my told him so—good- 
by, Hawky—be good boy.” 

“Yes, grandfather.” 

“ Don’t spend money.” 

“Yes, grandfather oh ! 

“ Fifteen thousand—too much, young scamp !” 

“ Yes, grandfather.” 

“ But don’t pay Boggle—no spurs, no pins— 
I'm going—good-by, Hawky—got my snuff, 
Hawky ?” 

“Yes, grandfather.” 

“Seoundrel !—not a pennyworth of—— 
Hawky! mix me glass brandy and water.” 

“Yes, grandfather.” 

“ Warm.’ 

Poppy deemed this a fitting opportunity for 
the interference of his professional authority. 
Taking up a vial of physic from the table, he 
tapped his remissful patient on the shoulder, and 
displayed to him the most appropriate mixture 
for the refreshment of his guttural passages. 

“ Pshaw, pshaw !” said Ginger, with a visible 
‘xpression of antipathy forthe *‘ materia medica!” 
“give it to Hawky. Like physic, Hawky ?” 

“Yes, grandfather, repliedthe judicious Hum- 
phtey, presenting a steaming rummer of the 
desired beverage to his liberal benefactor. 
Ginger, who scorned to be set down for a super- 
ficial philosopher, having satisfied himself that 
‘ruth lay embedded in the saccharine deposit in 
the tumbler, calmly clasped his hands, with in- 
‘antine simplicity, over his abdominal protuber- 
‘nce, and, with a deep “heigh ho,” resigned his 
vearied faculties into the care and custody of the 

Wsy emissaries of Morpheus. 
Dr Poppy’s visual spheres seemed to pursue 


ir revolutions, in their eccentric orbits, with 
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an acceleration of motion and severity, Mrs 
Skive stole up to the elbow of the dumb oracle, 

“Is he gone, sir?” said that mockery of 
womanhood, with a conciliating smile. ‘‘Is he 
gone, sir?” 

Poppy’s annihilating glance for a moment séet- 
tled on the presumptuous object beneath him, as 
though to enforce a surrender of the latter's 
frivolous pretensions to humanity. 

“Turn her out, the dirty beast !—turn her out, 
the nastyslut !—turn her out, I say !—out! out !” 
And Ginger continued to bark, like an old deep- 
mouthed mastiff at a kitten on the pent-house. 
Mrs Skive disappeared. 

‘‘ Is she gone?” said Ginger, raising his heavy 
lids, and turning to Hawkins, whose attention 
was fixed upon the supernatural physiognomy of 
the mysterious purveyor of worms’ meat. 

‘* Yes, grandfather.” 

“Gone! gone!” continued Ginger, rubbing 
his eyes—** why, I’ve been dreaming, Hawky— 
thought that beast of a cat was under the sofa— 
did, ponmy life, Doctor. Well, Doctor—won'tile- 
tain you—time’s valuable—quite comfortable 
now, think—that brandy and water—done me a 
world of good.” 

Poppy looked a thunder-cloud, his revolving 
eyes kindling the lightnings; and he retracted 
his protuberant lips like a great gun, to prepare 
fur a more violent expulsion. 

‘* Shall do now, Doctor—thank’ee ;—shan’t I, 
Hawky ?” 

‘* Yes, grandfather.” 

The physician took a condemnatory review of 
the unsophisticated Ginger, and, thrusting his 
hand into the portable treasury of his breeches 
pocket, he began jinking the miscellaneous valu- 
ables contained therein. While so engaged, a 
little dapper individual, in a stiff white starched 
cravat,which sustained hischin at anaspiring eleva. 
tion to thezenith, made his obeisance at the portal. 

“ Pounce, sir, at your service,” said the little 
man of the smirking countenance, addressing 
himself to the lord of the castle. 

‘* Bounce—Bounce,” replied Ginger, turning 
to Poppy, with a look for information—*‘ know 
such a name, Doctor ?” 

Doctor frowned ignorance, and continued jink- 
ing the valuable miscellanies before alluded to. 

‘“ Pounce, if you please, sir,” resumed the 
wight of the exalting heels—* attorney-at- 
law, sir, and solicitor to the Honourable ’——.- 

“ Figs!—Well, Mr Bounce—(thought Lheard) 
—any business with me, Mr Bounce ?” 

“ Why, sir—hem—being given to understand, 


sir, that you were unhappily—hem—as Sir Ma-. 


thew Hale expresses it—or at the point of disso. 
lution ; and being fully assured, sir, that to leave 
this sublunary scene without making that (hem) 
disposition, distribution, and arrangement of 
your effects, corporeal and incorporeal, which, as 
the learned” | 
«< Figs !—Very proper, Mr Bounce—ian't it, 
Doctor?” 
«“ Yes, grandfather,” replied Hawkins, who 
had been waiting with considerable ars for 
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an Opportunity to afford the little attorney his 
modicum of support. 

** Here, Hawky,” resumed Ginger, taking up 
a@ pen and half sheet of paper—“ here goes 
Hawky—all for you, scoundrel.” 

“ Yes, grandfather.” 

“< Allow me, sir,” interrupted the obliging little 
Mr Pounce, proffering his hand, to relieve his 
client of the onerous employment he had so un- 
expectedly taken upon himeelf. 

“* Figs!” said Ginger, blotting up the completed 
document, and reading it wloud. ‘ ‘ This is last 
will and test of me, Old Ginger :—I give all and 
singular effects, &c., corporal and incorporal, to 
grandson Hawky. As witness my hand—Old 
Ginger. —There, Doctor, won't that do?” 

« Yes, grandfather.” 

Poppy worked his eyebrows extravagantly, and 
jinked his pocketable sundries audibly and sig- 
nificantly. 

“« Sir, allow me to observe,” said Pounce. 

“ Figs !—Won’t that do, Doctor °” 

“< Yes, grandfather.” 

“ The statute of—hem—Charles II., chapter 
the—hem—is imperative.” 

‘© So is Old Ginger—eh, Doctor ?” 

The annoyed Poppy struck his cane violently 
on the floor. 

“© It’s invalid, sir.” 

« So am I—what’s your opinion, Doctor ?” 

“ But just permit” 

“« Doctorknowsallaboutit,” rejoined old Ginger, 
with an air of astonishment at Poppy’s incessant 
jinking of his superfluous coppers. 

‘* No—but, as a professional man,” resumed 
Pounce—making a display of oratorical action 
and gesture, and evidently growing a little 
warm by the insult implied in his client’s per- 
tinacious appeals to one of a rival profession— 
‘* however extensive that gentleman’s general 
acquirements may be, it must appear evident 
to you, Mr Ginger” 

«Old Ginger, Bounce.” 

“ Beg par.—Mr Old Ginger—that our respec- 
tive oflices are so entirely at variance, that a 
collision of opinion must be expected as the 
natural result.” 

Poppy rolled his united eyes over the imperti- 
nent votary of Mercury. 

“But the Doctor can pass an opinion upon a 
man’s will?” replied Ginger, interrogatively. 

‘‘ Which,” continued Pounce, “ it is the 
function of one class of practitioners to render 
null and void to all intents and purposes, and 
which it is our peculiar province and pride to 
record and perpetuate—hem.” 

So saying, the complacent little attorney at- 
tempted a fashionable inclination of his distorted 
body; but, whether from design or otherwise, 
it made @ very ironical and offensive exhibition. 
Poppy appeared to view it in this light ; for he 
rested a metaphysical eye upon his caustic op- 
ponent, as though he were perusing in his coun- 
tenance the autobiography of the latter’s pro- 
fessional delinquencies. Then compressing his 











lips, and jinking those sonorous sundries con-, 


tained in his ineffable smalls, he moved towards 
the door, apparently in profound abstraction 
for he had forgotten to take his cane with him, 

*O Doctor! Doctor!” exclaimed Ginger, a; 
though a long-fugitive idea had just that mo. 
ment returned to itsappropriate location. “ Bless 
me!—very remiss, Doctor—sorryto keep waiting 
all this time ; but just step in to my housekeeper 
—find her in back ground somewhere: she'l| 
arrange your little claims upon my attention, 
Doctor. Mrs Skive’s ireasurer—an't she, 
Hawky ?” 

“ Yes, grandfather.” 

Poppy tortured his brows severely, returned 
for his forgotten prop of professional dignity, 
and without any further observation, orally er 
pantomimically, withdrew. 

“ Well, Bounce—Pounce—whatever it is,” 
said Ginger—* don’t require your services any 
longer, I believe.” 

“« My dear sir,” replied the insinuating little 
attorney-at-law, with a tone of familiar confi- 
dence, ‘‘ the name Hawky in your will” 

“ Figs !—Everybody knows Hawky—always 
call him Hawky—don’t I, Hawky °” 

“‘ Yes, grandfather.” 

‘“‘ But, in a legal point of view, the soubriquet 
Hawky” 

‘© Means John Doe and Richard Roe? Figs! 
—An’t it, Hawky ?” 

“ Yes, grandfather.” But here the wavering 
Humphrey could not resist the temptation of 








? 


‘violating the injunction which he had volun- 


tarily and sagely imposed on his powers of com- 
munication ; the predominating spirit of mental 
perversity overcame his better judgment, along 
with his sense of conscientious obligation. ‘But,’ 
continued the little mole-eyed Hawkins, with a 
modest yet manly tone and bearing—*“ but, if 1 
may be allowed to give an opinion, I must say 
I can’t see things in that light.” 

“ You, you puppy!” exclaimed Ginger, 
starting, and rising in an indignant storm— 
‘you can’t see it in that light, you little im- 
pertinent radish !—who should have thought of 
yourimpudence? Out with you—lawyer and all J 
And the irascible grandsire, snatching up his 
crutch, drove before him the embittered Hawkins, 
to revise and correct his intellectual- views and 
prospects, and the astonished man of quips and 
quillets, to pursue at leisure his reflections ou 
the expediency of an action for assault and 
battery, and likewise the safest means of re- 
covering his hat, which he had been unable to 
secure, owing to the summary process of his 
ejectment. 





CHAP, Ul. 


Shewing how Humphrey Hawkins, by his obtuse 
perception, forfeited the esteem and affections 
of Miss Diana Verjuice, and the perilous pre 
dicament resulting therefrom. 


Mythology stands in need of a sweeping Te 
formation. At present, our allegorical system » 
a bundle of absurdities, Think of Jove's repre 
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sentative in the nineteenth century—a chubby 
urchin, blind of one eye, making pretence of 
shooting at a target of his own imagination, 
the heart. It is the roscia-mania in sentiment, 
Cupid has long outgrown his petticoat-trowsers, 
and all other puerile associations, His mono. 
cular defect he still retains, of which the selec- 
tion of his objects may afford tolerably sound 
demonstration. <A pretty fellow for an archer! 
In truth’s name, let him be breeched imme- 
diately—a slippered pantaloon, with spéctacles 
on nose, and a weighty purse of philosopher's 
pebbles, to fascinate the ears of his deputed 
victims. 

In truths name, (we repeat our solemn form 
of speech,) what but a fascination of this descrip- 
tion could have reached the tender mercies and 
sympathy of such an obdurate, self-willed, self- 
sufficient spirit as Humphrey Hawkins? Miss 
Di Verjuice and her perennial charms (of which 
more anon) were at no unavailable distance. 
Granted. But then Diana unfortunately sat on 
the blank side of Humphrey’s perceptive organs; 
and, presuming that fortune had arranged matters 
with greater forethought and discretion, yet 
Humphrey Hawkins was still Humphrey Haw- 
kins; and ten to one if beauty did not share the 
common fate of many other inestimable things— 
pass unrewarded—by Humphrey’s not being able 
tosee itinthat light. Di’s tresses might have 
been a fabrication of sunbeams—her cheeks the 
incarnation of morn—her eyes two sapphires— 
her teeth barbaric pearls, and set with the pre- 
cision of the piles of a coffer-dam ; yet, in Hum- 
phrey's perverse estimation, Hebe’s dazzling 
attractions might be all eclipsed by the chalice, 
or even tea-cup, of which she was the bearer ; 
and Miss Verjuice, a second Diana, he regarded 
in the light of so much lath and plaster, tolerably 
well calculated to display the bank-dividends 
of which popular rumour had put her in absolute 
possession, 

One single gentleman at the soirée of three 
enchanting nymphs—all “undying ones”—whose 
blooming virtues, like their haberdashery, seemed 
warranted proof against the combined innova- 
tions of time and soponacious influences, would 
make, we conceive, an entertaining Hogarthian 
picture in water-colours. Had we the brush, 
the pigments, the palette, and all the other 
indispensable appliances in requisition, united 
with a steady hand and the additament of R. A., 
or A. R. A., as a kind of support for our small 
hane and pretensions—then, peradventure, we 
mht hazard the perpetration of a colourable 
delineation of the courtship of Mr Humphrey 
Hawkins of Miss Diana Verjuice, in the pre- 
sence and under the patronage and encourage- 
ment of Miss Grizale White and Miss Filleppa 
Green, And having, according to our original 
“nconstrained mode of operation, first laid on 
the ground, and worked in the tea-table, the 
‘rn, the muffins, we should, in open defiance of 
all edicts of Parisian or Londonian gallantry, 


dash in with our t 
rump card—the Knave of 
learts—thus :— 
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Seated in the foreground, left hand, with his 
phiz slightly inclining inwards, we shoald repre- 
sent a shortish, squarish, sinewy figure of dark 
complexion, and age quite unexceptionable. The 
head and front of our offending we should set 
off in Puritan style. Overlaying and partly con- 
cealing his shallow, but broad and slightly-cor- 
rugated forehead, we should clap the capillary 
crop of a charity schoolboy, some eight days sub- 
sequent to the periodical close-trimming of the 
parochial practitioner; with a pair of owl-like 
ogles, we should saddle a conspicuous nob, which 
nature, no doubt, intended for an apology, but 
which common courtesy compels us, as in all 
similar instances, to accept for an essential nose. 
We should then open a mouth of dimensions 
evincing a most decided partiality for the utile 
before the dulce. This avenue of good things, 
for egress and ingress, we should relieve with a 
semi-grin, exhibiting our hero in the character- 
istic act of politely declining the loan of his dis- 
putant’s spectacles, and alleging his perfect will- 
ingness to lay himself under such an obligation 
on all necessary occasions—an allegation which, 
looking at the closely-planted tenacious disposi- 
tion of his masticators, may be said to give the 
countercheek quarrelsome to his very teeth. 

When our prime character was comfortably 
seated to his own and our satisfaction, we should 
step to the opposite side of the tea-table and 
fire-place, and render our humble homage to the 
most bookish lady of the mansion, Miss Di 
Verjuice. Perplexing task! We don’t pretend 
to the light fingers of a Laurence—no dabs are 
we at feminine portraiture ; and then take into 
consideration the peculiar features of this deli- 
cate subject! Imagine a lady whose time of 
physical experience (as certificates of baptism 
cannot be called for, according to the rules of 
court in such cases made and provided) we shall 
state, in figurative terms, to be somewhere in the 
vicinity of half-past ten, post meridian. Such 
a delineation, we allow, would not be beyond 
the limits of human ability. We might also 
throw on a venerable black bombazeen, in a 
negligée literary style of fashion, and variegate 
the bosom with the paraphernalia of a chamber- 
lain, in a profusion of gold chains, trinkets, and 
so on. We might also proceed so far as to 
describe the facia] outlines, (on condition that 
we had sufficient depth of canvass ;) nor would 
we resign the brush till we had piled up a bril- 
liant collection of curls, taking for our model 
the fondly-cherished black puddings, our boy- 
hood’s first absorbing love. Norshould a turban 
of dingy crape compel us to droop our exalted 
crest. And, somehow or other, we would con- 
trive to surmount those awkward barricades 
denominated teeth, by hook or by crook; nor 
should the carpet slippers, with fur berders, trip 
up our heels ; nor the footstool on which the said 
slippers were exhibited ; nor the little puny whin- 
ing spaniel, couching on the rug, and receiving, 
ever and anon, a palpable hint for attention from 
the monitory toe of his erudite mistress. Nor 
should our courage ooze out at our _ before 
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the dry insipid mummy of Adam Smith, and 
his “ Wealth of Nations,” which the oblivious 
Miss Di Verjuice is digesting, to the prejudice 
of the evaporating decoction of souchong, pekoe, 
or gunpowder, in readiness for distribution, and 
to the manifest aggravation of the teaish pro- 
pensities of her inamarato, the quizzing Hum- 
phrey, and her reverential visiters and confidents, 
Miss Grizzle White and Miss Filly Green. All 
this, without any very striking conjunction of 
the planetary influences, we might perform. 
But the complexion! ‘There’s the rub! Our 
box of colours is found materially wanting. The 
only plan we could adopt would be to deal with 
Miss Verjuice’s incomparable hue on precisely 
the same principle as, we shrewdly conjecture, 
said Miss Di has been dealing with the proper- 
ties of nature—to wit, lay ona thickish coat of 
ivory black, and, before it be perfectly dry, en- 
deavour to wash it out again. No other course 
appears open for us. But we are dragging our 
slow length along at a miserably tedious rate of 
progression, and shall barely finish the exposi- 
tion of our visionary designs, when the dispens- 
ation of gunpowder takes place. Accordingly, 
we must dismiss, with a summary flourish and a 
promise of future emendations, the remaining 
figures of Mademoiselles Grizzle White and Filly 
Green. 

And, first, all we should require, is a broadish 
tombstone, on whose summit we purpose to 
balance a bonnet with a crown like a military 
drum, at such an inclination as to supersede the 
labour of delineating either brow, nose, or mouth, 
and but a small fragment of chin, scantily strewn 
with a reluctant growth of silvery threads—hairs 
are quite beyond the question. A pretty obvious 
curvature of spine and shoulder elevations would 
carry us over the isthmus of neck, without any 
exertions of our own. 

Chapter the last in our splendid Book of 
Beauty, is Miss Filly—such a perfect specimen 
of the serio-comic, that we feel in the situation 
of Garrick, between the solicitations of the rival 
muses. Asan archetype for the bust, we would 
take a raw Dutch doll, with hair in nun-like 
braidings, and cheeks vermil-dyed by St. An- 
thony’s most alarming fires; but, then, the verti- 
cal dimensions of those cheeks, and their ine. 
quality, by a maxillary prolongation in favour of 
the sinister of one inch odd, and that startling 
obliquity of vision! Such a head, supported by 
the prop of a crane, and engaged in a perpetual 
progressive series of galvanic starts and twitches, 
would frighten all our little misses out of their 
innocent wits, unless, indeed, a reconcilement 
could be brought about by the attractive finery 
of the silks and furbelows in which this 
eccentric piece of workmanship was enshrined 
and preserved. 

All these portraits, in illustration of Humphrey 
Hawkins’ courtship of Miss Dj Verjuice, we 
would executeon the conditions before stipulated. 
But, unfortunately, nature and circumstances 
having declined to make such a grant in our be- 
hoof, we shall simply give one heart-coined 





tribute of sympathy fer the national gallery’, 
lamentable denial, and one of similar Parentage 
with self-reference, and immediately proceed to 
tea. 

‘© Miss Verjuice, by your permission,” said the 
lady of the capacious bonnet, in a voice like g 
cracked bassoon, ‘ I will do myself the pleasure 
of handing the cups.” 

“ Good—very good,” quickly replied the fajr 
amateur of political economy, without appearing 
to suffer any interruption to her abstruse 
pursuits. 

“O Miss Verjuice,” cried Filly Green, in a 
musical tone, half-recitative, halfevocal, Jet 
me subscribe my little assistance on behalf of the 
muffins,” 

“Well! very well!” sharply rejvined Miss 
Di, and giving her lap-dog a pedal salutation on 
the poll, as emblematic of her displeasure at 
such repeated annoyances. 

* Regret to keep you waiting so long, sir,” 
said little Miss White, delivering a cup of cold 
dead slop (politeness and Verjuice, forgive us 
for saying so!) to Humphrey, whose patience 
had been severely tried, and not found wanting. 
“I fear the delay has been prejudicial to your 
taste, Mr Hawkins.” 

“‘Don'tmentionit,” replied Humphrey, smiling; 
“delay sharpens the edgeof desire, Miss White.” 

‘“O sir!” sang Filly Green, in a plaintive 
key; “but ‘hope deferr-ed maketh the heart 
sick,’ you know.” 

‘“‘ Can’t see that,” rejoined Hawkins, relieving 
his fair respondent of a small section of crumpet 
—‘ longer | wait for my dinner, the keener I al- 
ways find my appetite when it eventually makes 
its appearance.” 

“That may be, sir,” said correct little Miss 
White; ‘ but I presume that, if the customary 
hour of refection were protracted for any consi- 
derable length of time, your sensations would 
be widely different. Is not that right, Miss 
Verjuice ?” 

“Right, very right,” replied the latter, em- 
phatically. 

“Well, may be so—don’t deny it,” resumed 
the inconvincible Hawkins—“ never made the 
experiment, nor don’t wish; but, ‘pon my life, I 
can’t see things in that light.” 

“ Do tell me, dear Miss White,” sang the in- 
spired lark of the assembly, ‘is there any 
news in this wide, wide world ?” 

“Yes, Miss—Lady Sparks’s friends have, at 
length, prevailed upon Sir Lionel to sign a deed 
of separate maintenance.” - 

“« Oh, how fortunate !—is it not, Miss Verjuice* 
Diana made a negative significant on the head of 
the puppy. 

“ Oh! it is very unfortunate,” resumed Toady 
Green; ‘but none are without their failings, and 
we should all have compassion on the weak. 

“Can’t see that,” muttered the eccentric 
Humphrey, internally. 

“True,” continued the little: lady of the 
spinal deformity. “ Miss Briggs has exchanged 
her antique cups and saucers for a set of Wedg- 
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oor Miss Love is given up by the faculty.” 

« Poor Miss Love !—she is past all recovery.” 

«Don’t know that,” replied Hawkins, turning 
to Filly, whose locomotive frontispiece was, that 
moment, on a journey to the opposite quarter of 
the room; “ but, at all events, she’s out of 
danger.” 

Exact little Miss White looked towards the 
enigmatical speaker for further information ; 
which, not being forthcoming, she resumed ,her 
budget of intelligence. 

« And, Miss Flighty, I understand, from very 


good authority, has eloped with her footman—a | 


licentious young man of nineteen.” 

«Q dear! dear! dear!” cried Filly Green, 
in a tone of mingled sorrow and alarm, elevating 
her nervous hands, and fixing (as far as our im- 


perfect judgment can determine such a dubious | 


point of inquiry) a pair of mutually-attracting 
eyes on the accidental visage of Humphrey 
Hawkins, in active employment in the gastrono- 
mic service. 

“Oh, shocking! shocking! Miss Verjuice !” 

“Bad, very bad,” replied the fair student, 
censoriously. 

“The monster!” continued the aggrieved Filly 
Green, “‘to decoy a weak, unsuspecting female !” 

“But the lady was a consenting party,” in- 
terrupted Hawkins.” 

“True, very true,’ observed Di Verjuice, 
digesting the Jaws of demand and supply as ex- 
pounded in the elaborate treatise of which she 
was the ardent and persevering admirer. 

“Great temptations—youth, wit, and beauty, 
continued Humphrey. 

“Oh, they are capable of anything,” chanted 
Miss Green, as her dolorous panic began to 
shew some slight symptoms of abatement—“‘and 
she, poor thing, could not withstand the allur- 
ing wiles of darkness.” 

“The gentleman could not of light—the efflu- 
ence of Miss Flighty’s eyes—it appears in evi- 
dence,” said Hawkins, with a roguish smile. 

“O Mr Hawkins,” sang Filly Green, in deep 


afliction— she is the most deserving of our pity.” | 
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“Can't see that” 

‘But it must be allowed that she was guilty 
of very great imprudence,’ observed explicit 
Miss White, taking that opportunity to intro- 
duce her qualifying clause, which failed to com- 
mand the preoccupied attention of the room. 

“Unless”—continued Hawkins, completing his 
senterce—“ it be on the score of inexperience.” 

« Alas!” sang poor Miss Green, in the pen- 
sive strain of the dying swan—“ alas! she was 
seventy-two.” 

Hawkins would, doubtless, have returned to 
the rallving point, to vindicate the innocence of 
the licentious young footman; for Humphrey 
was not the man to be knocked down in his 
argument by the intrusion of unexpected facts ; 
but, before he had time to wheel round his in- 
tellectual squadron of invincibles, the sound of 
an equestrian’s approach suddenly arrested his 
manceuvres. Grizzle White, with a feminine 
thirst for information, hastened to the window. 
A portly gentleman, in military accoutrements, 
was seen riding up the gravel walk. On 
beholding the fair eyes directed towards him, 
he made a polite salutation with his three- 
cornered, gold-laced beaver ; and, exercising the 
rowels, he apparently hinted to his steed the 
propriety of rendering appropriate homage to 
the presiding goddess of chivalry and cavalry. 

‘© Major Blood!” exclaimed Grizzle, turning 
to the studious Diana, with a look of slight con- 
fusion. 

“Qh, the gallant Major!” cried Filly Green, 
in a strain of undissembled delight and aston- 
ishment—‘“ who ever thought he’d have come 
back again !” 

‘Strange, very strange!” replied Di Verjuice, 
seemingly in a little agitation. For a moment 
Adam Smith declined, in conjunction with the 
fair hand to which he was united. Humphrey 
threw a furtive and inquisitive glance, to ascer 
tain the progress his devoted was making to 
wards a conclusion of that enchanting author. 
His endeavours were all in vain! Unfortunately, 
as it happened, the number was at the bottom 
of the page. 





SONGS BY THE AUTHOR OF “ CORN-LAW RHYMES.”—NO. VIII. 


THE PILGRIM FATHERS. 


A VOICE of grief and anger— 
Of pity mixed with scorn— 
Moans o’er the waters of the west, 
Through fire and darkness borne ; 
And fiercer voices join it— 
A wild triumphant yell ! 
For England’s foes, on ocean slain, 
Have heard it where they fell. 


What is that voice which cometh 
Athwart the spectred sea ?— 

The voice of men who left their homes, 
To make their children free ; 
Of men whose hearts were torches 
For Freedom’s quenchiess fire ; 

Of men whose mothers brave brought forth 
The sire of Franklin’s sire. 





They speak !—the Pilgrim Fathers 
Speak to ye from their graves ! 
For earth hath mutter’d to their bones, 
That we are soulless slaves! 
The Bradfords, Carvers, Wenslows, 
Have heard the worm complain 
That less than men oppress the men 
Whose sires were Pym and Vane! 


What saith the voice which boometh 
Athwart th’ upbraiding waves ? 

“ Though slaves are ye, our sons are free— 
Then, why will you be slaves ? 
The children of your fathers 
Were Hampden, Sidney, Vane !” 

Land of the sires of Washington ! 
Bring forth such men again! 
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GREGORY'S HISTORY OF THE WESTERN HIGHLANDS AND IshRFes 
OF SCOTLAND.* 


Tuner: must be a fascination in antiquarian 
and historical researches which only antiquarians 
know. How any educated man could be in- 
duced to bestow the toil and pains, and the 
expense of thought and time, necessary to pro- 
duce this volume, surpasses our comprehension. 
Had Mr Gregcry been employed in the State- 
Paper Office, or under the Record Commission, 


the enigma might be solved upon the principle of | 


duty ; which, without leading men nearly so far as 
enthusiastic devotion to a favourite pursuit, will 
direct and fix their attention in a particular line 
of action, however cry or repulsive. But here 
there was no duty, no interest, and few of those 
animating motives which stimulate the mental 
faculties into exertion. The History of the 
Higuianps and Isies is altogether one of those 
Jabours of love which is likely to prove its own 
reward ; and, in looking to the immense pains 
bestowed, we are forced to conclude that cer- 
tain minds have a vocation to pore over musty 
papers and parchments, compare dates, elicit 
facts, and weigh evidence, as some boys have an 
inborn inclination to run to sea, for the benefit 
of the more cautious and less disinterested por- 
tion of the species, Mr Gregory has been engaged 
in this work for six years, and must have con. 
templated it for a longer period ; as he had an- 
nounced his work thus far back, in order to 
obtain all the information possible touching its 
objects. In the course of these years, he made 
several journeys to the West Highlands and 
Isles, and, as he states, “ conversed with every 
individual, supposed to be well-informed, that I 
had the good fortune to meet.” The information 
thus obtained has proved of essential service. 

Mr Gregory's connexion with the Scottish 
Socicty of Antiquaries, and the Iona Club, must 
also have facilitated his inquiries ; and he seems 
to have received information from every gentle- 
man who either represents a clan family, or is 
interested in clan history, together with the use 
of their M.S. ecllections and family papers. An 
important branch of Scottish history is thus, for 
the first time, before the world, in a continuous 
and authentic form: truth is separated from error 
and misrepresentation ; the ore is purified from 
the superabundant dross, 

We do not mean to undervalue pursuits re- 
sembling those of Mr Gregory ; and, as patriotic 
Scots, we are bound to hail every new light 
streaming in upon the obscurity of our annals, 
even though it come through a dark or blood- 
stained medium; but it is as well to confess, at 
the outset, that, excepting to antiquarians, this 
work can have little general interest, save for 
Highlanders, and persons proud of Highland or 
Hebridean descent. These, however, are a 
numerous and intelligent body, ramified over the 


whole globe ; and we think it extremely probable 


* Tait, Ldinburgh3 Simphin & Co. London, Sve, pp. 455. 


hat the Macconalds, and Macleans, and Mac. 
dougalls, and Campbells, and Mackenzies, jp 
India and Australia, or in Africa and America, 
will, with the host of persons bearing tributary and 
cadet clan names, feel amuch more lively interest 
in these chronicles of the deeds of their brave 
forefathers, than persons nearer home, And 
brave they were ; personal courege, the one virtue 
of their rude condition of society, being alone, 
and at all times, conspicuous among the multitude 
of crimes. 

Mr Gregory’s record will, we fear, dispel 
many a fond illusion, which still clings around 
the imputed character of the Island and Western 
chiefs and their tribes; but it will substitute 
truth for fancy, and sound philesephy for idle 
dreams, in exhibiting those semi-barbarians 
exactly as they were, and must have been— 
proud, rapacious, turbulent, and more treacher- 
ous in their cruelty than is at all consonant with 
the chivalrous and poetic attributes with which 
poetry and romance have graced them. Some of 
the Hebrideau Christian chiefs, and those too 
of the most brilliant fame, may fairly cope with 
any scalping Mohawk or fierce New Zealander 
we ever read of, in deeds of demoniac cruelty, 
We have no doubt that many enlightened men will 
now place them on the self-same level; and will 
therefore regard Mr Gregory’s labours with the 
kind of admiration with which people look upon 
the pains bestowed in carving, delicately and ac- 
curately, some dozen portraits upon one cherry. 
stone ; wondering at the beauty of the minute 
workmanship, but considering it labour very much 
thrown away. It is also unfortunate for this, 
and all historical works, that, while the crimes 
of the heroes and leaders are necessarily promi- 
nent, the virtues and graces of their rude state 
are thrown into the shade. There is painful 
want of relief in a picture which is all black, 
or overcharged with shadows, From affording 
this relief, Mr Gregory was necessarily precluded 
by his plan; but we are glad to find him announcing, 
that—what the majority of readers must ever 
consider the most valuable portion of Highland 
history—the condition, manners, usages, and 
domestic character of the clans and the Islanders 
have not escaped his attention in the course of 
his inquiries; and that he may speedily moralize 
the tale of their “ fierce wars” with that of their 
“ feithful loves.” 

The “ old almanac” of every country is a black 
book in nearly all its first pages; and few are 
more black-red than those devoted to the early 
history of our own nation, We do not, there- 
fore, mean to say that the Highlanders and 
Hebrideans were more sanguinary and treacher- 
ous than the Borderers and Lowlanders; but that 

they were so to a rather later period. While 
Lauchlan Mor, the chief of the Macleans, W#* 
burning his kinsmen and allies alive, shut up” 
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their houses, the Campbells were only hiring | Here are some of the leaders of the Gael at that 


assassins, or plotting to take off theirs by poison. 
This is almost the only essential difference of 
character apparent between the chief men of the 
lished and noble Scottish families and the 
rude and brutal Island chiefs, down to the period 
when both were tamed. ‘The one was more dis- 
tinguished by violence and boldness, the other 
pyeraft and greater political ability. The objects 
of both were equally selfish ; and, if sought by 
diferent means, yet it was with the same dis- 
regard to principle and honour. 

To Mr Gregory we must leave the reader’s 
introduction to the first dynasty of the Lorp or 
qug Isnes—that of Somerled of Argyle, the 
Scoto-Irish descendant of “ Conn of the hundred 
battles,’ or else the son of some Scandinavian 
king; for much may be said on both sides, by 
the learned, on this and every other clan de&cent. 
It is enouch for our purpose that Somerled mar- 
ried, in the middle of the twelfth century, the 
daughter of Olave the Red, King of Man and the 
Isles, of which marriage there sprung three sons 
—Dugall, Reginald, and Angus. Somerled was 
killed in a battle with Malcolm IV. at Renfrew, 
in 1164. He was “a well-tempered man—in 
body shapely, of a fair piercing eye, of middle 
stature, and of quick discernment.” How his 
kingdom or kingdoms were divided, is doubtful. 
His dynasty speedily decayed ; and the style of 
Lord of the Isles was again assumed, in 1346, by 
Joun or Ista, who hadmarried Amie, thesisterand 
heir of Ranald MacRuari, a chief killed at Perth 
in a quarrel about lands—a very frequent termi- 
nation of the life of such great personages, 
Though “the good John of Isla” had obtained such 
large possessions through his wife as enabled him 
to assume the sounding title of Lord of the Isles, 
he thought proper to divorce her, without any 
good cause, and to marry Margaret, daughter of 
Robert, Lord High Steward of Scotland ; and, 
though Amie had three sons, the heir to the 
Lordship of the Isles was chosen in Donan, the 
second son of Margaret, and, consequently, the 
grandson of him who was now Robert IJ. This 
injustice was resisted by Godfrey, the eldest son 
of Amie; but Ranald, another of the family, 
acquiesced, bribed by a part of their mother’s 
possessions. Donanp I., Second Lord of the 
Isles, thus became the feudal superior and chief of 
all his brothers, by the half and the full blood, 
of, in short, all the Clandonald or Clanconnel. 

From a M.S. translation of the famous Red or 
Little Bookof Clanranald,containing Island annals, 
traditions, and poems, and composed by Macvurich, 
the bard and genealogist of Clanranald, we are 
enabled to say something of the founder of the 
second dynasty of the Isles, which, if not valu- 
able for its import, is curious for its authorship. 
Macvurich’s book was, if we recollect aright, 
once relied upon for the dissipation of Dr John- 
son's doubts, and the confirmation of the authen- 
ticity of Macpherson’s or Ossian’s Poems. The 
Little Book thus commences :—“ The first 
Charles, son of the sixth James of the house of 
Steward, was King in my early recollection. 
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time.” We omit the long bead-roll, save one 
name, which, so described, would, until very 
lately, have ensured any of the posterity of the 
bard, a broken crown, had they come the way 
of Invergarry. ‘ Donald Antsroiue Mac Angus 
Mhiec Alaster, Laird of Glengarry and Cnoidart, 
was an old man, in my early recollection, and a 
practiser of the law in Edinburgh.” This must 


have been before the creation of Lord Macdonell 


of Aros, 

Of John I. of the Isles, Maevurich says :— 
‘He had a long life, and it was he was avoiding 
Icolmkill [the burying-place of the chiefs] in 
his time; but at last he died in his castle of 
Ardtornisk ; and the monks and the priests 
took the sacrament over his body, and they 
anointed and brought to ¥ [Icolmkill] his be- 
loved body ; and the abbots and monks and vicars 
came to meet it, as proper for them it was to 
meet the body of the King over Fiongall ; and 
they made a service and a procession to his hon- 
our, eight davs and eight nights; and they 
placed him in one bed with his father, in Temple 
Oran, in the year 1380. Reginald, son of John, 
was High Steward over Innisgall, at the time of 
his father’s death. He was of an old age, and 
ruled over them. When his father died, he 
caused collect the nobles of Innisgall and his 
brothers, unanimously, and gave the rod of Lord- 
ship to his brother, from Kildonan in Egg—he 
was called Macdonald and Donnuil a ile—against 
the opinion of the men of Innisgall.” 

This Doxnatp I.—who obtained the heritage of 
his elder brothers, by the half blood, in despite 
of the opinion of “ the men of Innisgall”—the 
Celtic or bardic name for the tribes of the Isles 
—married Mary Lesly, who, by the death of her 
brother, became Countess of Ross. To maintain 
her claim to that potent earldom, DonaAtp or THE 
Istes, her husband, fought the battle of Harlaw, 
in 1411, with the Regent, the Duke of Albany ; 
on which occasion he was followed by many of 
the branches of the now wide-spread Clandonald, 
and also by the vassal tribes of Maclean and 
others. 

His father, “the good John of Isla,” as the 
churchmen named him, had been a good friend 
to the church—and so, according to Macvurich, 
was Donald—* liberal to the clerks, and priests, 
and monks who attended him; and gave lands in 
Mull and Isla,” and “ vestments of gold and 
silver.” ‘ He left a lawful heir to Innisgall and 
Ross—Alexander Macdonald.” 

Ranald, who so easily gave way to the usurped 
title of his younger half brother, Donald, is 
the progenitor of the family of Clanranald. 

From the accession of Alexander, Earl of 
Ross, in right of his mother, or from the battle 
of Harlaw, the Isles became to the kingdom of 
Scotland what Ireland was to England—the 
source of perpetual annoyance, bloodshed, and 
rebellion ; and from nearly the same canses— 
the rapacity of the turbulent insular chiefs and 
their factions, the weakness and bad policy of 
the government, and the instigation of England. 
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There is still a vague idea that the Isles were, 
even then, an independent sovereignty. Mr 
Gregory demolishes this fond conceit. “ From the 
preceding remarks,” he says, “ it will readily be 
perceived that the boasted independence of the 
modern Lords of the Isles is without historical 
foundation. Prior to 1266, the Isles were sub- 
ject to Norway ; at that date, the treaty of ces- 
sion transferred them to Scotland.” 

‘he successive Lords of the Isles, in their 
endless rebellions, forfeitures, and domestic 
feuds, shewed much the same character as the 


turbulent and powerful nobility of the mainland ; | 


with facilities, from the remoteness and inac- 
cessibility of their position, to be even more mis- 
chievous. 

Alexander, who, with forty lesser disturbers of 
the peace, was seized at Inverness by a stra- 
tagem of James I. more politic than kingly, 
afterwards made reprisal by wasting the crown 
Jands in that quarter, and burning the town 
where some of his vassal chiefs had been exe- 
cuted. That he was hotly pursued by the King 
into Lochaber, deserted by the Clan Chattan and 
the Clan Chameron, and defeated and routed, isa 
matter of familiar history; as is also his abject 
submission, when, coming to Holyrood, upon the 
eve of a solemn festival, squalid and half naked, 
he threw himself on his knees before the King 
and Court in the chapel, holding his naked sword 
by the point for surrender, and imploring the 
royal mercy. 

But the energetic measures pursued by James 
I. to crush rebellion, and stop the plundering 
system of the Western chiefs, we shall leave to 
the readers of this history. Alexander was suc- 
ceeded by his son John II. of the Isles, and 
Karl of Ross. His younger sons were Celestine, 
Lord of Lochalsh; and Hugh, Lord of Sleat. 
Rebellions of the Lords of the Isles continued, 
with every variety of perfidy and treason, during 
all the succeeding reigns of the Stuarts, until the 
final forfeiture of this potent race. Although 


the dignity continued among the Clan Donald, it | 


was only in the tribe, not always in the rightful 
heir. ‘lhere were several disputed successions 
and pretenders. It is, however, well worthy of 
remark, that, amidst all those forfeitures, grants 
of new charters, clan feuds, and domestic 
squabbles for possession, no Lowlander, no 
southern stranger whatever, ever once obtained 
a rood of those extensive insular territories, 
which, like a juggler’s balls, were ever tossing 
about among the chiefs, but which never went 
from among themselves. The repeated attempts 
to maintain Lowland adventurers in part of the 
forfeited lands of the Macleods, and to establish 
a colony in the Island of Lewis, were completely 


baffled for many years; “ aye and until” the | 


Mackenzies obtained rights over those posses. 
sions. The Lewis had been granted, at intervals 
of time, to different noblemen and gentlemen from 
the Lowlands ; and much expense was incurred 
in endeavouring to hold the colony which was to 
enrich the adventurers, and spread the blessings 
of civilization among “ lawless tribes and roving 


barbarians ;” but the colonists were still forcag 
to give way. 

The endless raids, progresses, and edicts 
of the sovereign or his lieutenants, for some 
centuries, were equally futile in « daunting 
the Isles ;’ though the powerful house of 
Argyle in the west, and of Huntly in the 
north, made considerable account of the dis. 
_turbances which the former family were often, 
and not without some ground, acevsed of foment. 
ing for their own aggrandizement. Many of the 
chiefs, during these dissensions, either ‘ jugtj. 
fied the law” or perished in feuds ; but this made 
no change whatever in the system. When 
general rebellion was not afoot, there was always 
some intestine broil to keep the clans in activity 
at home ; interludes in the great drama between 
Scotland and England, or in the contests of Len. 
nox, Argyle, Huntly, and Montrose. 

The Islesmen were often engaged as auxili. 
aries in the rebellions of Ireland ; and, though 
English intrigue and gold made them generally 
conspire to further the schemes of England when 
at home, in Ireland they almost always sided 
with the rebel chiefs. The clansmen and lesser 
chieftains often, it would appear, fought for glory, 
and the honour of their Chief and common 
name, or the support of the weak against the 
strong; but the leaders of the Gael seldom 
owned such generous motives. The quarrel of 
some great protector—like the Lord of the Isles, 
or Huntly, who was able to reward their warlike 
services with grants of land—or efforts to obtain 
possession of territory to which they had obtained 
“rights in a sheep-skin,’ and maintained by fire 
and sword, were the causes of animosities pursueé 
in as furious and barbarous a spirit as ever was 
displayed by warring tribes of savages, for re- 
venge, or the right to hunting grounds. The 
attempts of the Mackintoshes to make good their 
claim to the lands of Glenbuy and Locharkaig 
in Lochaber, held by the Clan Chameron, might 
have enriched the contested soil with human 
blood. ‘The Clan Chameron had also sanguinary 
| intestine feuds; so had the Macniels of Barra 
and the Macleans ; the chief of Dowart usurping 
the rights of his kinsman and neighbour, Mac- 
lean of Coll, who would not acknowledge Dowart 
| as his chief or feudal superior. The govern- 
ment was frequently compelled to interfere in 
| these bloody strifes, but rarely with the desired 
| effect. The Islesmen lived far to the west of the 
| law. 

‘There was a temporary lull during the latter 
| part of the vigorous reign of James IV. ; but the 
quarrel between the House of Argyle and Mac- 
lean, after the exposure of the Lady Elizabeth, 
sister of the Earl and the wife of the island 
chief, upon a rock in the Sound of Mull, which 
was covered at flood-tide, and from which she 
was accidentally rescued, was the signal for 
renewed hostility. The assassination of Dowart 
shortly afterwards in Edinburgh, by Sir John 
Campbell of Cawdor, the brother of the Lady Eliza- 
beth, drove the Macleans to arms with their kith, 
kin, and part-takers, aud speedily involved the 
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whole islands in the feud ; the self-seeking family 
of Argyle being obnoxious upon other grounds 


to the Clandonald. 

It is vain to attempt to give prominence to 
apy one more than another of the pithy notices 
which meet the eye in every page of Mr Gre- 
gory’s work, concluding, in general, in this 
form— Invaded his territory, and slew many 
of hie vassals, and carried off a great quantity of 
cattle and other plunder ;” or, ‘ ravaged his 
country with fire and sword.” Such trifles are 
but little episodes in the great epic of the wars 
of the Isles and Western Highlands. One or 
two of those episodes will, however, give a truer 
idea of the genius of the people and the condi- 
tion of the country, than any attempt we can 
make, within reasonable limits, to fullow the 
thread of Mr Gregory’s narrative. One clan feud, 
during the early part of the reign of James VL, 
we shall, therefore, give at some length, as a 
specimen of this curious work and of the age. 

Donald Gorme Mor of Sleat, being on a voyage from 
Sky, with a retinue befitting his rank, to visit his kins- 
man, Angus Macdonald of Dunyveg, in the island of 
Isla, was forced, by stress of weather, to take shelter in 
that part of Jura belonging to Maclean of Dowart. At 
the same time, two gentlemen of Donald Gorme’s clan, 
with whoin he had lately quarrelled, were, by the same 
storm, driven into a neighbouring harbour. On learn- 
ing that their chief lay so near them, these vassals secretly 
carried off, by night, a number of cattle from Maclean's 
lands, and took to sea, in the expectation that Donald 
Gorme and his party would be blamed by the Macleans 
for the robbery, and suffer accordingly. Their malicious 
design, unfortunately, took effect; for, in the course of 
the following night, the men of Sky were attacked by a 
superior body of the Macleans ; and, as they apprehended 
nu danger, fell an easy prey to the assailants. Sixty of 
the Macdonalds were slain, and their chief only escaped 
the same fate from the circumstance of his accidentally 
sleeping on board his galley on the night of the attack. 
He immediately returned to Sky, much exasperated at 
what he had every reason to believe such an unprovoked 
attack, and vowing vengeance against the Macleans; 
feelings which quickly spread amongst all the branches 
ofthe Macdonalds and their allies. Violent measures 
of retaliation were immediately resorted to, and carried 
to such an extent that, in the month of September, we 
find the King himself writing to Macleod of Harris, and 
tarnestly requesting that chief to assist Maclean of 
Dowart against the Clandonald, who had already done 
much injury to Maclean and his followers, and threat- 
eved todo more. Meantime, Angus Macdonald of Duny- 
veg, having gone to Sky to consult with Donald Gorme, 
determined, on his return, against the advice of his fol- 
lowers, to visit Maclean at his castle of Dowart, and 
endeavour to effect an amicable arrangement of all theit 
disputes. In taking this step, Macdonald calculated on 
his private influence with Maclean, whose sister he had 
married some years before; but he was doomed to be 
disappointed. His brothers, Ranald and Coll, strongly 
dissuaded him from his purpose 3 and, finding him obsti- 
hate, refused to accompany him. Their fears were 
Justified by the result. Angus and his followers were 
at frst well received by Maclean; but the present was 
'00 good an opportunity of personal aggrandizement to be 
lost by the latter, whose violent character haa already 
heen noticed. On the day after their arrival, Macdonald 
aul his trainmwith the exception of Ranald MacColl, 
Angus’ cousin, who was left at liberty—were perfidiously 
“ed and thrown into prison by their host.* Here 
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Macdonald was detained in close captivity, until, to pre. 
serve his life, he agreed to renounce, in favour of Mac- 
lean, the lands of the Rinns of Isla, so long disputed 
between the two families. For the performance of this 
agreement, he was obliged to give his son, James, then a 
boy, and his brother, Ranald, as hostages; whereupon, 
he was set at liberty with his attendants. He then 
returned to his own castle of Dunyveg, more than ever 
exasperated against his brother-in-law, and determined 
to obtain full revenge for the injuries inflicted both on 
himself and on his kinsman, Donald Gorme. 

Some time afterwards, Maclean came to Isla to receive 
performance of the promises made by Macdonald, regard- 
ing the Rinns of Isla, bringing with him his nephew, 
James Macdonald, one of the hostages, the other being 
left behind in the castle of Dowart. Maclean took post 
at the ruinous fort of Elan Loch Gorme in the Rinns of 
Isla, and had not been long in this place when he re- 
ceived an invitation from Macdonald to come to the 
latter’s house at Mullintrea, which was more convenient 
and better stored with provisions than the fort of Loch 
Gorme. Such, however, was the distrust felt by Maclean 
of this invitation, that it was only after solemn and 
repeated protestations by Macdonald that no_ hostility 
was meditated, that he was at length prevailed upon to 
comply with the request. Maclean accordingly came 
to Mullintrea, with eighty-six of his clan and servants, 
in the month of July 1586, and was sumptuously enter- 
tained on his arrival. In the meantime, the Macdonalds 
being secretly collected together to the number of three 
or four hundred men, surrounded the houses in which 
Maclean and his followers were lodged, and made them 
all prisoners, with the exception of two, to whom they 
refused quarter. One of these was a Maclean of rank 
and influence in the tribe, renowned for his valour and 
manhood ; the other was Macdonald Terreagh, one of 
those vassals of Donald Gorme who were the original 
cause of the slaughter in Jura, and who, since that time, 
had attached himself to the Macleans. The house in 
which these two men were was burned to the ground, 
with its inmates, by the Macdonalds. 

When the report of the seizure of Maclean and his 
followers came to Mull, Allan Maclean, a near relation 
of the chief, caused a false rumour to be spread abroad, 
that Ranald MacJames, the hostage left behind at 
Dowart, had been put to-death. His object in this was 
to induce Angus Macdonald to kill Maclean and his 
clansmen 3 in which event, Allan would have succeeded 
to the management of the estate, as guardian to Maclean's 
children, who were then very young. And, although 
this device did not succeed, as was intended, in procuring 
the death of Maclean, yet it had this effect, that Coll 
MacJames, under the impression that his brother Ranald 
had really been executed, let loose his vengeance against 
the rest of the unfortunate prisoners. Two of these were 
executed every day, until at last Maclean himself alone 
survived of all those who had been seized by the Mac- 
donalds at Mullintrea ; and Maclean's life was only saved 
by an accident that happened to Angus Macdonald, as he 
was mounting his horse to witness the execution of his 
rival. These atrocities at length reached the earsof the 
King, who employed the chiets of the Campbells, who 
governed the Karldom of Argyle during the minority of 
the seventh Earl, to mediate between the contending 
clans. By their influence, Macdonald agreed—on re- 
ceiving a promise of pardon for his crimes, and an eight 
hostages of rank being placed in his hands, by Maclean, 
for the performance of certain conditions, which the 





sa crewall in taking of revenge that nather have they 
regard to person, eage, tyme, or caus; sa ar they gene- 
raljie all sa far addictit to thair awin tyrannical] opi- 
nions that, in all respects, they exceid in creweltie the 
maist barbarous people that ever hes bene sen the begyn- 
ning of the warld.""—Historie of King James the Sext, 
p. 217. The author of the work in which the above 
severe reflections on the character and disposition of the 
Islanders occur, seems, from a passage in Sir R. Gordon’s 
History ot Sutherland, p. 188, to have been one “ John 
Colwin.”—Note by Mr Gregory. 
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latter was forecd to subscribe—to consent to the liber- it is said that Macian himself was put to daily tortny. 


ation of his opponent. After this, Macdonald went to 
Ireland to attend to his affairs in that country, when 
Dowart, regardless of the safety of his hostages and of 
his own promises, roused his clan to arms, and invaded 
Isla, a great part of which he wasted with fire and 
eword. On Macdonald’s return to the Isles, he dis- 
cained to punish the hostages ; but collected a large 
force of his vassals and friends, with which he invaded 
the Isles of Mull and Tiree, and put to death all the 
inhabitants that fell into his hands, as well as the do- 
mestie animals of every description. ‘* Finally,” says 
Sir Robert Gordon, * he came to the very Benmore in 
Mull. end there killed and chased the Clanlean at his 
pleasure, and so revenged hitnself fully of the Injuries 
done to him and his tribe.” While Maedonald was 
thus employed, Maclean ravaged and plundered a great 
part of Kintyre ; and © thus for a while they did con- 
tinually vex one another with slauchters and outrages, 
to the destruction almost of their countries and people.” 

It may easily be conceived that the effects of this 
deadly feud were not confined to the Clandonald of Isla 
and the Clanlean. Besides the iacdonalds of Isla and 
Sky, who were more particularly involved, there were 
numbered, amony the opponents of the Macleans, the 
Clanranald, the Clanian of Ardnamurchan, the Clanleod 
of Lewis, the Macneills of Gigha, the Macallasters of 
Loup, the Macties of Collonsay, and other tribes of 
lesser note. On the other hand, among the partisans 
of the Macleans, we find the Clanleod of Harris, the 
Maeneills of Barra, the Mackinnons, and Macquarries. 
The disastrous consequences of a dispute between two 
powerful clans in the South Isles, came thus to be felt 
throughout the whole extent of the Hebrides. 

These things had been three years in the 
acting. They shew the temper of the Islesmen 
as thoroughly as multiplied instances could do. 
But this affair was not yet over. 

Tt has been mentioned that the Clanian of Ardna- 
murehan supported their relations, the Clandonald, in 
the feud with the Macleans, by which they naturally 
incurred the resentment of the chicf of Dowart. An 
opportunity now presented itself to Maclean, to be re- 
venged on the Macians, of which he did not hesitate to 
avail himself. John Macian of Ardnamurchan, the 
chief of his tribe, had, before the breaking out of the late 
feud, been a suitor for the hand of Maclean’s mother. 
This lady was a daughter of one of the Earls of Argyle, 
and her high birth and connexions, together with a 
large jointure, made the alliance a very desirable one 
for Macian. Dowart, who had hitherto opposed the 
match, now changed his policy, and gave his consent to 
the proposed alliance, inorder to get Macian into his power. 
That chicf was easily persuaded to proceed to the Isle 
of Mull, with a retinue of the principal gentlemen of his 
tribe, in order that his merriace with the mother of 
Maclean might be eclebrated with becoming splendour, 
The ceremony having been performed at ‘Torlusk, one 
of Maclean's houses in Mull, with the usual forms ob- 
served on like occasions in the Isles, Siacian and his 
bride retired to their own chambers; whilst the gen- 
themen of the Clanian, and their servants, after re- 
ceiving all the rites of hospitality from the Macleans, 
were lodged, hy themselves, in a barn near to the prin- 
cipal mansion. Here, in the dead of the night, they 
were assaulted by a large armed party of those who had 
so lately entertained them in friendship, and massacred 
without compassion. Not satisfied with this barbarity, 
the chief of Dowart, and some of his followers, pro- 
ceeded to the nuptial chamber, in order to complete 
their bloody purpose, by the murder of the bridegroom. 
Macian having been roused by the shricks and groans 
of his unfortunate kinsmen, stood upon his defence, but 
would inevitably have fallen a saerifice to the fury of 
his enemies, had it not heen for the lamentable cries 
and earnest entreaties of his wife, for whose sake his 
life was spared. He, and two of his clan, who, by 


some fortunate accident, had escaped the fate of their 
companions, were then thrown into a dungeon, where 





by the Macleans. 

Soon after this occurrence, the Florida, one of t} 
large vessels of the Spanish Armada, was driven Nea 
storm into the harbour of Tobermory in Mull, (, 
hearing of the arrival of this vessel, Maelean of Dowar 
repaired to the spot, and, as the price of such assistane, 
as the Spaniards required and he could give, in » fitting 
and victualling the ship, he procured the temrnome 
assistance of a hundred Spanish soldiers in }y1s Ay m4 

vr. . a 1 . * ws i Yeu 
feuds. With this force, and a number of his own clan 
Dowart first proceeded to ravage and plunder the Jel 
of Rum and Fig—then occupied, particularly the latter 
by the Clanranald—and the Isles of Cauna and Mucl: 
belonging to the Clanian. In this expedition, Pi 
said to have burned the whole inhabitants of tho, 
Isles, sparing neither sex nor age. He, then, with hx 
foreign auxiliaries, proceeded to the mainland, and jaja 
close siege to Macian’s castle of Mingarry, in Ardya. 
murchan, for three days, laying waste all the lands j; 
the vicinity with fire and sword. At length, he wes 
forced to return to Mull, without obtaining POssession 
of the castle, by the approach of a superior force, com. 
posed probably of some of the neighbouring clans 
ordered by the Privy Council to proceed against him, 
Meantime, the Macdonalds, in tiie prosecution of this 
feud, ravaged the lands of the Macleans with fire and 
sword; being assisted, it is said, by a band of English 
mereenaries. Tired, at last, of these fruitless barbari- 
ties, the hostile clans came to an agreement, by which 
the eight hostages formerly placed by Maclean in the 
hands of the chief of Isla, were exchanged for Macian 
and the other prisoners taken by the Macleans, 

By a plot of the Macleans, the Florida was 
blown up in the harbour. 

The savage chief, Lauchlan Mor of Dowart, 
so named from his stature, was, it appears, edu- 
cated in the Lowlands; but had derived little 
humanity from his nurture. During his minority, 
his estates had been held by his uncle, Hector 
Maclean of Torlusk, who, it is alleged, though 
on no sufficient grounds, wished to retain posses- 
sion ; and had married his ward’s mother. 

This was, however, frustrated by the activity of 
Lauchlan, who apprehended Hector, and imprisoned 
him for a considerable time in the Castle of Dowart. 
Thence he transported him to the Isle of Coll, (the 
Macleans of that island having, on 2 renewal of the old 
feud, been expelled by the voung Lord of Dowart,) 

t . . 
where the unfortunate Hector was beheaded, by order 
of his nephew, without trial or warrant. 

The government was worthy of the subjects. 
Maclean and Macdonald, and their principal 
adherents, were first pardoned for ail the crimes 
committed in their feud ; but, two years after- 

rards, being cajoled and induced to come to Edin- 
burgh, they were brought to trial for their mis- 
deeds, and especially for treasonably employing 
Spanish and English soldiers in their private quar- 
rels. They haughtily refused to plead, or go to 4 
jury; butsubmitted tothe King’s mercy, and goton 
on paying a fine. A fine with the needy and avari- 
cious James VI. covered the multitude of sins. 

The feeling of the ludicrous, excited by the 
gaucheries and absurdities of the pedantic Scot- 


tish Solomon, appears to have blinded historians 


and biographers to the perfidy and atrocity of 


his character. The expeditions which he 
often threatened, for the purpose of bring- 
ing the rebellious Islanders to justice, and paci- 
fying the country, seem to have been as much 
plans to raise the wind. A fine never came 
amiss from burgh orcounty in lieu of the men, ané 
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horse, and munitions needed for the proclaimed 
~aid, The royal proclamation, stating the num- 
per of horse or foot which each town or district 
gas bound to furnish, never failed to mention the 
equivalent that would be received in Scots 
money. From the whole burghs of the realm 500 
men were, at one time, required ; or £12 for every 
man that did not come forward, Another pro- 
clamation, issued when evil-minded persons had 
insinuated that his Majesty was, for once, sin- 
eere in his denunciations of hostility, charges 
the Islesmen to remain quiet at home ; “ assur- 
‘ng them, notwithstanding false reports to the 
contrary, that his Majesty did not intend to 
nroceed to extremities against any of them, 
except such as continued in open and avowed 


rebellion. ‘They were further assured that such 


sinister reports of his Majesty’s intentions could 
only proceed from wicked persons, who envied 
their future ‘ happie estate and felicitic, as the 
success’ (Of his Majesty's experiments) ‘ with 
God’s grace, sall evidentlie declare, in sic sorte, 
as, within few yeirs, they sall be able to compare 
their estate to the maist happie estate that hxs 
occurrit in man’s memorie.” We have all seen 
inferior things in later king’s speeches. A graver 
charge remains against James, and one which 
‘ustifies what we have said above. We shall 
state it in Mr Gregory’s words, together with the 
references which he has so amply and accu- 
rately given, for the many singular new facts 
thich he has elicited here, and in the entire 
course Of this laborious undertaking. 

At the same time that the Earl of Argyle reecived 
‘bis commission over the South Isles, it was directed 
y the King that the Marquis of Huntly should be 
euployed to reduce all the North Isles, except Sky and 
wie Lewis; and, in consequence, there ensued various 
onferences on the subject between that powerful noble- 
man and the Scottish Privy Council, The King’s 
autention was, that the Marquis, on succeeding in the 
uty imposed upon him, should receive a grant of the 
‘sles in question, to be held of the crown in fee farm, 
for the payment of a certain rent. It was supposed, 
ind justly, that the service would be followed out with 
nore alacrity on this principle, than if Huntly were 
uployed as a mere officer of the crown, with no pro- 
‘pect of individual advantage. At first, however, the 
Yrivy Council could not come to terms with the Mar- 
quis, but submitted his offers, with their remarks, to the 
onsideration of his Majesty. 
Aing’s pleasure was signified to the Council, that certain 
waditions, sent direct from the court, should be pro- 
“sed for the Marquis’ acceptance. It is scarcely eredible 
‘hat such conditions should have emanated from a King 
f Great Britain in the seventeenth century ; and yet 
mere seems no reason to doubt that, if not originally 
‘uggested by James himself, they certazin'y received his 
‘yproval, They were as follow :—That the Marquis 
‘wuld undertake the service upon his own private means 
“one—that he should conclude it within a year, and 
“ave ho exemption from paying rent, but for that space 
—that he should end the service, not by agreement with 
me Country people, but by extirpating them—that he 
“ould take all the North Isles, except Sky and the 
‘4™s, in feu from the King, as being in his Majesty's 
ands, by forfeiture of the present possession, or other- 
"sand that he should pay for these Isles such a 
“at as should be fixed by the Comptroller of Scotland, 
“cording to the principles observed in the rental of the 
‘oath Isles, The Marquis of Huntly, to his shame be 
x corded, accepted nearly all these conditions, under- 
“sing (0 end the service, by extirpation of the bar- 
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Larous people of the Isles, within a year, He declined, 
however, to leave the fixing of the rent or fen-dutvy to 
the Comptroller, but offered to pay four hundred pounds 
a-vear, of which three hundred were to be for Uist, and 
the remaining hundred for the other isles specified. 
This rent the Council refused to accept, as being “a 
very mean dewtie”’ for the isles which were to be 
granted to Huntly, but left this point te the decision of 
the King, as the party chiefly concerned.* Betore, 
however, this difference was finally settled, and the 
vassals of Iiuntly let loose to massacre the barbarous 
Islesmen, the jealousy entertained by the Presbyterians 
of any inerease to the power of the Marquis, who was 
an adherent of the Church of Rome, caused this enter- 
prise to be abandoned altogether. When Huntly 


| appeared before the Privy Council on the 25d of June, 





to hear the final determination of the iXing regarding 
the amount of rent to be paid for his grants in the 
Iles, he was, on a complaint by the more violent of the 
Presbyterians, ordered by the Council to confine himself 
within the burgh ef Elin, and a cirenit of eighteen 
miles round it ; and while in this durance, he was enjoined 
to hear the sermons of certain Presbyterian divines, that 
so he might be reclaimed from his errors. ‘This acct- 
dent—-for it does not bear the appearance of a scheme 
concerted to save the Islanders—seems alone to have 
prevented the reign of James VI. trom being stained 
by a massacre which, for atrocity and the deliberation 
with which it was planned, would have left that of 
Glenco far in the shade. Punt whether the interference 
of the Presbyterians was accidental or intentiona!, the 
Islanders of that day owed nothing to their prince, 
whose character must for ever bear the stain of having, 
for the most sordid motives, consigued to destruction 
thousands of his subjects. 

We sha!l now glance back at the family and 
clan feuds of the Highlanders, and notice a few 
traits of their ferocity, some of which are first 
revealed in this history ; and among others the 
following :— 

In 1608, in revenge for being shamefully 
worsted by the vassals of Kintail, even in the 
absence of Mackenzie, their chief, the Clanranald 
of Glengarry made an irruption into Brae Ross, 
under, says Mr Gregory— 

Allan Macranald of Lundie, and plundered the lands of 
Kilchrist and other adjacent lands, belonging to the Mac- 
kenzies. This foray was signalized by the merciless burning 


| of a whole congregation im the church of Kilchrist, while 


In a short time, the | 





oo 


Glengarry’s piper marched round the building, mocking 
the cries of the unfortunate inmates, with the well- 
known pibroeh,* which has been known, ever since, 
under the name of Kilchrist, as the family tune of the 
Clanranald of Glengarry. Some of the Macdonalds 
chiefly concerned in this outrage, were afterwards killed 
by the Mackenzies ; but it is somewhet startling to 
reflect that this terrible instance of private vengeance 
should have occurred in the commencement of the seven- 

* Record of Privy Council, from 26th March to 30th 
April 1607. Letter, Iiuntly to the King, dated 26t 
March; and Letters, the Privy Council to the King, 
dated 26th March, Ist May, and 19th June 1697; in 
Demmnylne M.S8., Advocates’ Library. 

+ Record of Privy Council, 23d June 1607, 

* The Glengarry pitroch is not a singular instance of 
a ruthless tribe priding themselves upon deeds of the 
blackest perfidy and atrocity. The tune, “ Lesley among 
the Leiths,” tookits name from being played for a dancing 
party, in which a Lesley, whose family was at feud 
with the Leiths, chanced to be mingled with individuals 
of the obnoxious name. The hereditary rage burst forth at 
contact with the hated blood ; and Lesley, literally like 
afrantic Indian running a-muck, drew his dirk, and 
danced on in fury, striking to each side, and laying his 
enemies dead and wounded at his feet. He threw open 
a window, leapt out, and eseaped ; and the glory of this 
action is commemorated by the name given to the tune, 
amibe De Me 
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teenth century, without, so far as we can trace, any 
public notice being taken of such an enormity. Event- 
ually, the disputes between the chiefs of Glengarry and 
Kintail were amicably settled by an arrangement which 
gave the Ross-shire lands, so long the subject of dis- 
pute, entirely to Mackenzie; and the hard terms to 
which Glengarry was obliged to submit in this private 
quarre}, seem to have formed the only punishment in- 


' 


gillechallum of Rasay, called ‘ dan na Tuaidh,” «4, 
John with the Axe, carried off the first wife of his ehjer 
Ruari Macleod of Lewis. By this lady, who Was ; 


| daughter of John Mackenzie of Kintail, (and whom 


flicted on this clan, for the cold-blooded atrocity dis-_ 


played in the memorable raid of Kilchrist. 
Such an instance of revenge is certainly start- 


ling at so late a period as the beginning of the 
seventeenth century ; but not more so, perhaps, 


ment of Tue We. or THE Seven HeEApDs, erected 
in the twelfth year of the nineteenth. The monu- 
ment of Topen-NAN-CEAN stands but a little way 
from his family seat. Seven human heads may 
there be seen, rudely carved on a stone conspi- 
cuvusly placed, on which is engraved, in Gaelic, 
Latin, French, and English, to the admiration of 


after her divorce from her first husband, he appears ty 
have married,) Rasay had issue several sons ang 
a daughter. The latter was married to Allaster Ro, 
a grandson of Hector or Eachen Roy, the first of ti, 
Mackenzies of Gerloch. On the death of his first wits. 
Rasay married a relation of his own, being the siste 
of Ruari MacAllan Macleod—surnamed “ Nimbhneaeh,” 
i.e., venomous, or bitterly hostile—head of that portion of 


the Siol Vie Gillechallum, which dwelt in Gerloch, 
_ this marriage there was likewise issue. Rasay had giyey 
than the late Laird of Glengarry’s famous monu- | 


all posterity, that “ In the swift course of feudal | 


justice,” seven heads were cut eff at this Well, by 
orders of Lord Macdunell of Aros, in revenge 
of the murder of two sons of Keppoch. The 
beauty of this affair—one beauty—is, that the 
glory of the commission of this beastly butchery, 


“ in the swift course of feudal justice,” actually 


belongs to Macdonald of the Isles; though 
Glengarry’s inscription goes on to state that 
“the heads of the seven murderers were pre- 
sented at the foot of the noble chief, in Glengarry 
Castle, after having been washed in this spring.” 

With such facts, of date so recent, no one 
can regret that Mr Gregory’s work will not foster 
idle dreams of the exalted character of the 
Highland chiefs in dark periods. 

The family quarrels of the chiefs were still more 
atrocious than their clan feuds. Here is an 
amiable feudal family ; but we can only follow 
them a certain length :— 

Roderick or Ruari Macleod, the Baron of Lewis, and 
heir-male of his ancient house, was first married to Janet, 
daughter of John Mackenzie of Kintail. The alleged 
issue of this marriage was a son, Torquil—afterwards, 
from his residence among his mother’s relations in 
Stratheonnan, surnamed Connanach, The Lady of 
Lewis, however, having eloped with John Macgille- 
challum of Rasay, chieftain of a powerful branch of the 
Siol Torquil, was divorced by her husband, who, at the 
same time, disowned and disinherited Torquil Connanach, 


offence to his clan by marrying his daughter to a Mae. 
kenzie of the house of Gerloch, with which the Siol Vj. 
Gillechallum had been long at deadly feud. Takine 
advantage of the discontent of the tribe, Ruari Mac Allan 
plotted the destruction of his ceantighe, and of the sons 
of the latter’s first marriage ; so that the lands of Rasay 
might come to the eldest son of the second marriaze. 
who was his own nephew. Having contrived to assemble 
the Laird of Rasay, his sons by the first marriage, and 
several of his nearest relations, at the Island of Isay iy 
Waterness, as if to consult on matters of importanee, 
the relentless MacAllan proceeded to carry his blood. 
thirsty design into execution. After a feast, which 
concluded the business of the day, he left the apart 
ment; and, causing Rasay and the others to be sent for 
singly, he had each of them assassinated on coming to 
his presence. Not one of the party escaped; but 
although Ruari MacAllan’s nephew was now nearest 
heir, he did not succeed in retaining possession of 
Rasay.” This oceurred about the time that the dis- 
putes of Ruari Macleod of Lewis and Colin Mackenzie 


of Kintail, who supported Torquil Connanach, had 


run very high, and must, of course, have had the 
effect of aggravating the feud. Ruari Macleod now 
sought the assistance of Donald Gormeson, a chief 
whose previous quarrel with the Mackenzics made 
him more ready to oppose them upon this oecasion : 
and who appears, with the sanction of the chief of the 
Siol Torquil, to have taken steps to procure his own 
recognition as heir of the line of Lewis. In all these 
disputes, Neill Angusson Macleod of Assint, and the 
blood-stained Ruari MacAllan, were among the leading 


| partisans of the chicfs of Lewis and Sleat ; whilst ‘Tor- 


alleging that the latter was not his son, but the son of the | 


Breve or Celtic Judge of the Lewis. Ruari Macleod 
married, secondly, in 1541, Barbara Stewart, daughter of 
Andrew, Lord Avandale; and by this lady had a son, 
likewise named Torquil, and surnamed Oighre, or the 
Heir, to distinguish him from Torquil Connanach. The 
latter being supported by the Mackenzies, a feud 
between the two clans was the result. Nor did the 
quarrel, thus begun, end but with the total destruction 
of the family of Lewis. Some time in or before the year 
1566, Torquil Oighre, a young chief of great promise, 
was, with inany of his attendants, drowned in a tempest, 
when sailing from Lewis to Sky. As he left no male 
issuc, this event gave fresh spirit to the supporters of 
Torquil Connanach, and to that individual himself, who 
had now married a daughter of the Laird of Glen- 
garry. 

A recent massacre of the Macleods of Rasav eontri- 
buted, at this time, to weaken the Siol Torquil, and to 
irritate the Mackenzics more against them. The fol- 
lowing are the circumstances under which tradition 
states the massacre to have taken place. Jolin Mac- 


quil Connanach Macleod, and John Mackenzie of Ger- 
loch, were the most active on the other side. 

If such a thing were possible, we should fancy 
that Mr Gregory entertains some bias against 
the said Torquil Connanach, or that, on some 
grounds that we cannot perceive, he believes him 
really a spurious Macleod ; and that his legal 
claims, as the eldest son of the first marriage, 
are inferior to those of Torquil Oighre, the son 
of Barbara Stewart. 

Ruari, the old chief, married, a third time, a 
sister of Maclean of Dowart ; and had two more 
sons—the eldest, Torquil Dubh, the younger, 
Tormod. He had five bastard sons, three of whom 
joined their father in once more disinheriting the 
unfortunate Torquil Connanach, and naming 
Torquil Dubh the heir; while two of them 
took part with their elder brother. The family 
quarrel worked amain. 


These elements of discord in the tribe soon produced 
their natural results. ‘Tormod Uigach was slain by his 
i scone 


* Ina M.S. account of this most treacherous mas- 
sacre, which we have seen, it is stated that Ruart 
MacAllan took aside his nephew, who, when he heard 
his half brother's shriek, said— Unele, that is the cry 
of my brother.” “ Hold you your peace,” replied the 
ruflian— that ery makes you Laird of Gerloch. 
was the ery of the son of Mackenzie's daughter—you 
are the son of Macleod’s daughter."—E. 7. M. 
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prother, Donald, who, again, was seized by Murdoch, 
and delivered to Torquil Connanach, with a view to his 
ynishment. Donald, however, contrived to escape his 
threatened doom, and, in his turn, seized Murdoch, who 
was then imprisoned by old Ruari in his castle of Stor- 
noway in the Lewis. Torquil € onnanach took arms to 
wlieve Murdoch from durance, and justified himself for 
nis hostility to his father, by alleging that his own life 
was in danger from the latter. Hiaving besieged the 
castle of Stornoway, and taken it, after a long siege, he 


not only liberated his bastard brother, Murdoch, but | 


grain made his father a prisoner, after killing a number 


ofhismen. Ile likewise carried off all the charters and | 


writings of the family, which, on a future occasion, he 
jelivered to Mackenzie of Kintail. Before leaving the 
Lewis, Torquil Connanach sent for his eldest son, John, 
» youth who had been brought up under the charge of 
the Earl of Huntly, and made him keeper of the castle 
of Stornoway, in which the old chief, his grandfather, 
was left as a prisoner. John Macleod continued in pos- 
session of the castle and of the island for some time, 


until he was attacked and killed by his bastard uncle, | 


Ruari Oig. The old man was once more liberated and 
restored to his estate, “* which,” 
did possesse during the rest of his troublesome days.’ 
On hearing of the death [murder] of his son, Torquil 
Connanach, by the advice of the Mackenzies, zpprehended 
and executed, at Dingwall, his bastard brother, Donald. 
Torquil Dubh continued to hold the Isle of 
Lewis, and Torquil Connanach, his elder brother, 
by the half blood, the mainland estate, claim- 
ing, of right, the whole property, and having his 
daim sanctioned by the government. But 
“the Usurper of the Lewis,” supported by his 
mother’s relations, the Macleans, and by the Mac- 
leods of Harris, with whom he was now connected 
by marriage, continued to resist, ravaged the 
mainland property of Torquil Connanach, and 
avowed his determination to keep by force what he 
had obtained. A complaint was made against the 
Usurper to the Privy Council, of which the Lord 
of Kintail, the uncle or cousin of Torquil Con- 
nanach, was then a member, in which he was 


,’ 


Represented as having been guilty of barbarous and 
unheard of cruelty, sparing neither man, woman, nor 
child, in his destructive progress, and recklessly slaying 
all the cattle he could find, so as to lay the lands in 
question absolutely waste. Being summoned to answer 
this charge, Torquil Dubh naturally enough hesitated 
to trust himself in the power of a court where one of his 
enemies had so much influence. He was therefore de- 
nounced a rebel; and, being soon afterwards treacher- 
ously seized, along with several of his followers, in the 


lewis, by the Breve, or Celtic judge of the island,’ 


‘who acted at the instigation of Mackenzie and Torquil 
Connanach,) they were delivered into the hands of 
Mackenzie, by whom, without further ceremony, they 
vere beheaded in the month of July 1597. Instead of 
“uefiting the conspirators, by smoothing the way for 
te succession of ‘Torquil Connanach to the Lewis, this 
“verity only irritated the remaining adherents of Tor- 
quil Dubh, amongst whom the most conspicuous was 
a bastard brother, Neill, As Torquil Dubh had left 
‘aree young sons—-whose cause was supported not only 
by their uncle, Neill, who now took the command of the 
‘le of Lewis, but by the Macleans and Macleods of 
Harris—the final success of the Mackenzies, and of the 
“itpetitor whose claims they supported, appeared 
dearly as distant us before. 


“The competitor whose claims they [the 
Mackenzies] supported,” was surely the legal 
beir—acknowledged as such by the government. 

€ had now lost. his two sons ; one of them 
mterously murdered by an illegitimate uncle, 

the faction of his “ usurping” legitimate uncle, 


says our authority, ‘he | 
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He had no remaining son; and having married 
his daughter to his kinsman, Ruari Mackenzie, 
the brother of Lord Kintail, he naturally en- 
dowed them, as far as writs could do it in those 
times, with his property of the Lewis. This 
chief, unfortunate in his birth, in his family, 
and apparently in every circumstance of his 
life, is especially so in the prejudice which has 
been conceived by his historian, if not against 
himself, yet against his kinsmen and only friends, 
the Mackenzies, 

The clans, in early periods, were, in no respect, 
scrupulous observers of the rights of succession, 
or of the feudal law. Even when they fought to 
maintain right against might, it was seldom be- 
cause the right was legal. It was a better claim that 
the wronged heir might perhaps belong, by his 
mother or grandmother, to their tribe, as in 
the case of Torquil Connanach, or of Ranald 
Galda, the heir of Clanranald. This latter 
instance, with many others, proves that the chief 
was often an elected leader, and chosen with 
exactly such freedom of election among the elders 
of the clan, or the “ nobles of Innisgall,” as was 
possessed by a Polish Diet—the freedom, namely, 
of nominating the man who had already, by 
talent, policy, and powerful friends, secured the 
rank he desired. 

The history of John Moydertach and _ this 
Ranald Galda, affords another lively and charac- 
teristic picture of Highland usages, and of the 
state of society. But, before citing Mr Gregory's 
narrative of the exploits of Moydertach, we 
shall copy the eulogistic account of the courtly 
bard, Macvurich, who, it will be noticed, does 
not even hint that the fortunate chief, who 
transmitted the family possessions and his own 
large conquests to his children, was illegitimate 
and an usurper. We are induced to go back a 
little way farther, tempted by the raciness and 
rarity of the bardie chronicles ; which might 
not beseem the dignity of history, and yet be 
very entertaining in our miscellaneous pages. 
THE RACE OF RAGNAIL MHIC IAN, MHIC ANGUS 0G, 

‘“ Allan MacRagnaill was the Acir, and the 

daughter of the Farl of Atholl was his mother. 
From this Allan sprung Siol Allan [the race of 
Allan] or Donald MacKanald, the Tanist. . 
° In the year of our Lord 1419, 
died this Allan MacRanald, in Castle Tirrim, and 
his body was laid in one bed with his father in 
Relig Oran in Icolmkill. In the year of our 
Lord 1420, died Donald MacRonald, steward of 
Lochaber.” 

These, however, arebut flatnotices. This mends, 
‘In the year of our Lord 1440, died Angus Riach 
Macranald, the rough, strong chief of Clanranald, 
in the farm of the brotherhood of St Mary's 
Church, . . . . . Anno Domini 1460:—In 
this year died the strong, keen, friendly chief of 
Clanranald, Alaster Macdonald Mhic Ranald of 
the Isles, by violence, and his body was taken to 
Y, and laid in one bed -with his father in Relig 
Oran. Inthe same year, died the King of Scot- 
Jand by the bursting of a great gun, which broke 
his foot, as he was puinting it at the Castle of 
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Roxburgh—viz., James II. . - . - + © In 
the same year, the Orkneys were ravaged by 
Huistain Mac Mhie Donald [Macdonald of 
Slate.] In the same year died John MacLachlan 
Mhic Gillean, with the warriors of Ardgower. 

“ Ruari had a good son, viz., Allan Macruari ; 
and the daughter of Macdonald of the Oirir-a- 
Deas was his mother—id est, Margaret, daughter 
of Donald Balloch Mac Ian Mor. Ruari had 
another son, viz., Duncan the Rough; and the 
daughter of the Laird of Coll was his mother ; 
and other bastard sons, viz., Ferchair and John. 
Allan was worthy of the Lordship, for there was 
good mischief in his days, for he put terror and 
fear on his enemies, and on many of the people 
of Albyn. He lived long, and had good offspring 
after that ; Ranald Bane, the heir, and Alaster, 
the two sons of the daughter of Macian of Ard- 
namurchan. His other children were Allan 
Ribliach Macallan, John Beg Macallan, John 
Cronach Macallan, John Molach, Donald Mac- 
Allan, and Ranald Galda MacAllan Mhie Mori, 
who was the youngest of Allan’s sons—and the 
daughter of Macimi [ Fraser of Lovat] was his 
mother. This Allan MacRuari going before the 
King [James IV.] to a field of justice, Anno 
Domini 1509, died at Blair of Athole, and his 
body was piaced inthe monastery of that town.” 

The courtly bard does not hint that Macruari 
‘«« suffered for the law,” which was the melancholy 
fact. He proceeds—* In the year 1509, the re- 
port spreading over the land that Allan MacRuari 
had died, Ranald Bane MacAllan took the lord- 
ship after his father ; and he was virtuous there ; 
for he was high-spirited, and his authority was 
great, and his law was good, and his government 
in the land continued but a short time; for on 
his going before the King, an end was put to his 
affairs by the blow by which his father had been 
finished. He died in the town of Perth, 1514. 
The son of Ranald then obtained the Lordship.” 
The bard cannot recollect in what manner 
this son of Ranald died, and that for very good 
reasons. In pvint of fact, Mr Gregory states 
that this chief was detested by his clan for his 
cruelties, and that they got rid of him by assas- 
sination. Macvurich fills the gap in his family 
annals with an elegy on the two former “ justi- 
fied” cniefs, and then proceeds inorder, never once 
noticing the legitimate heirs of Allan MacRuari, 
or the circumstance that Ranald Galda—i. e., 


ter of Lord Lovat—had, for some time, held the 
property. He proceeds—* After the death [the 
assassination | of Dougal MacRanald, Alaster 
Macallan took the Lordship; he departed a 
while after in Castle Tirrim. Alaster had good 
sons—viz., John Moydertach, and Angus, and 
Rory the Red, and Donald of the Isles. His first 
children were between him and Dorothy ; John 
Ard, and Allan Og, and Rory the Parson, were 
the children of the daughter of Tormod Gillia- 
phadric. . « « « « « . John Moydertach 
MacAlaster took the Lordship—a fortunate man 
in war and peace. It was he put trembling on 
the Borders, and frequent fear on Galls [Scots | 
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and Gaels. He fought a battle with Macin; 
[ Fraser] at Kinloch-lochy, called Blar-na_}e; 
about the year of Christ, 1545. 

“ John Moydertach had a long life, and his time 


he, 


_ was triumphant during his generation; for the 








government of Albyn was split into factions 
among themselves ; and there was ceriainty of 
the historians speaking ill of any man who diq 
not belong to their faction, I hear that they 
speak bloodily against John Moydertach, ana 
especially Buchanan; but ask Sir George 
[ Buchanan ? | how he would wish to speak about 
the Princess in the presence of John Moyder. 
tach? As to this John Moydertach, he spent 
the end of his life in a godly and merciful man. 
ner; and he built the church of Killmoly ip 
Arisaig, and Kildonan in Egg; and he left pro. 
perty in order that a chapel might be built at 
Hogmor in Uist, the town in which his body was 
laid, in the year of Christ 1574. 

“© Allan Mac Ian Moydertach took the Lord. 
ship ; aman generous, bulky, heroic ; and he was 
very friendly to bards. He pledged and redeemed 
his word that he would not yield to drunkenness.” 

It may now be amusing to contrast the bardic 
chronicle with Mr Gregory’s genuine history of 
John Moydertach, which we have noticed above, 
as containing a lively picture of the genius and 
manners of the age. 

On the death of Allaster, which took place before 
1530, his bastard son, John Moydertach, a man of un- 
common talent and ability, was acknowledged by the 
whole clan as their chief; and he even succeeded in 
procuring charters to the estates. These he possessed 
without interruption, till, with other chiefs, he was ap- 
prehended by James VY. in the course of that King’s 
voyage through the Isles in 1540, and placed in prison. 
Lord Lovat and the Frasers theu bestirred themselves 
ior the interest of their kinsman, Ranald Galda, and 
made such a representation on the subject, that the 
charters formerly granted to John Moydertach were 
revoked, and the lands granted to Ranald Galda, as the 
heir of his father, Allan MacRuari, The existence of 
prior legal heirs (the sons of Dougal) seems to have 
been carefully concealed ; and, by the assistance of the 
Frasers, Ranald was actually put in possession of the 
estate, which he held only as long as John Moyder- 
tach remained in prison ; for, immediately on the return 
of that chief to the Highlands, he was joined by the 
whole of the Clanranald, including the sons of Dougal, 
and again acknowledged as their chief. Ranald, who 
had lost favour with the clan by exhibiting a parsimonious 
disposition,* was expelled from Moydert, and forced to 
take refuge with Lord Lovat, who once more prepare I 
to assert the rights of his kinsman, The Clanranald, 


; however, did not wait to be attacked, but, assisted 
the stranger—the son of that chief by the daugh- | 


by Ranald MacDonald Glas of Keppoch and his 
tribe, and by the Clanchameron, under their veteran 
leader, Ewin Allanson of Lochiel, they carried the war 
into the enemy’s country. The districts of Abe 
and Stratherrick, belonging to Lovat, and the 
of Urquhart and Glenmoriston, the property = 
Grants, were speedily overrun by the insurgents, ¥ 


* If our memory for clan traditions does not fail—far 
from the sources where it could be bountifully ref 
—this said Ranald the Lowlander is the individual known 
among theClanranald as the hen-chief. This contenr 
ous appellation he acquired on his arrival og wa BO 
tribe, from remarking that far too many cattle had “- 
slaughtered for the welcoming banquet ; and that a 
hens might have served the turn. ‘ We'll have no ap 
to do with a hen-chief,” cried the hardy ie a) 
Jol Moydertach, then “suffering forthelaw. —L, 
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likewise possessed themselves of the castle of Urquhart 
on Lach Ness, Not content with the usual system of 
indiscriminate plunder which characterised a Highland 
inroad, they seemed to alm at a permanent occupation 
of the invaded territories ; and such was their audacity, 
that the Earl of Huntly was at length constrained to 
yy a numerous force in the northern counties, and 
roceed to crush this threatening insurrection before it 
chould spread farther. Among those who attended 
Hantly on this expedition, were Lord Lovat and the 
Laird of Grant, at the head of their respective clans, 
and Ranald Galda, so lately expelled from Moydert, 
al] of whom were deeply interested in the success of the 
enterprise. . 

At the approach of Huntly, the Highlanders retreated 
to their mountain fastnesses, leaving the country open 
to the royal forces; so that, without more delay than 
was rendered necessary by the rugged nature of the 
country, that nobleman penetrated as iar as Inverlochy. 
Having, Without opposition, put Ranald Galda in pos- 
session of Moydert, and restored to their proper owners 
the other Jands that had been occupied by the rebels, 
Huntly set out on his return home, satisfied with what 
ie had done, although it does not appear that he had 
syeceeded in apprehending at this time, any leader of 
the insurgents. Onarriving at the mouth of Glenspean, 
in Lochaber, a separation of H untly’s forces took place. 
The Earl himself, the Laird of Grant, and the bulk of 
the army, proceeded to Strathspey, by the braes of Loch- 
aber and Badenoch, while Lovat, in spite of repeated re- 
monstrances, on the rashness of his conduct, marched 
with his own vassals, amounting to four hundred mea, by 
the line of the great glen, that being not only the shortest 
rad, but passing, for a great part of the way, through 
his own lands of Abertarf and Stratherrick. He was 
likewise accompanied, out of compliment, by Ranald 
Galda, and a few followers of the latter. The fears of 
those who hadremonstrated with Lovat weresoon realized, 
The insurgent Ilighlanders, who had drawn together 
again, upon receiving intelligence of Huntly’s intention 
toreturn home, and had kept a close watch upon the 
movements of the royal army, no sooner perceived the 
separation of Lovat from the main body, than they de- 
termined to intercept and cut him off. Accordingly, 
Lovat, who marched by the south side of Loch Lochy, 
was hardly out of reach of assistance from Huntly, when 
he perceived a superior force of Highlanders marching 
up the north side, in seven companies, with displayed 
banners, and so far advaneed as to leave no doubt of 
their intercepting him at the head of the lake. On this, 
lovat, who pereeived the danger of his position, de- 
tached a portion of his foree, under a favourite vassal, 
named Bean Clerach, to occupy a pass in the hills at a 
litle distance, by which, in the event of the day turning 
against him, he hoped to secure a retreat. With the 
rest of his followers, who now amounted to about three 
sundred, a great proportion of whom were gentlemen, 
and well armed, he moved forward to meet the enemy. 
The Clanranald and their supporters were superior in 
umber, amounting probably to five hundred ; but of 
‘ese Many were of the inferior sort, and ill supplied 
witharms. Just after the commencement of the action, 
ue Frasers were joined, to the great grief of their 
wader, by the Master of Lovat, a youth of great pro- 
mise, lately returned from abroad. He had been ex- 
iressly charged by his father not to join this expedition, 
and he accordingly remained at home for some time after 
‘8 departure ; but, roused by the taunts of his step- 
nother, who wished to get rid of him, the gallant youth 
chose twelve trusty followers, and set out in search of 
lus father und clan, whom he met, at the head of Loch 

y, mi time to join in the fray.* 
ee 
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_* Clan annals state that the youth had been hunt- 
"gin the Forest of Coiricharbic, and having taken home 
great Plenty of venison, his stepmother, Lady Lovat, 
- him, with a sneer, that “ it was fine amusement for 
ung men to be chasing birds and beasts, and then to 


_P soundly in their beds, when old men were fightin 
Wthe fields," E, 7. M, tlh aorta 
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The contest began with the discharge of arrows at a 
distance ; but, when their shafts were spent, both parties 
rushed to close combat, and, attacking each other 
furiously with their two-handed swordsand axes, a dread- 
ful slaughter ensued. Such was the heat of the weather, 
it being the month of July, that the combatants threw 
off their coats, and fought in their shirts ; whence the 
battle received the name of “ Blar-na-leine,” or “ The 
Field of Shirts.” At length the Frasers, after fighting 
with the greatest bravery, were obliged to retire ; but, 
unfortunately, Bean Clerach and his detachment, having 
missed their way, were unable to render any assistance 
to their clansmen ; and the pass which they should have 
occupied being seized by the Clanranald, the Frasers, 
thus hemmed in, were, after a desperate and unavailing 
struggle, almost entirely cut to pieces. According to 
their own historians, one gentleman alone, (James Fraser 
of Foyers, who was severely wounded and left for dead, ) 
and four common men of their party, survived this bloody 
field, which threatened the annihilation of the name of 
Fraser in the north. The loss of the victors is com- 
monly represented as much greater, in so far as only 
eight of their number are said to have survived the con- 
flict. But this is certainly one of those exaggerations 
in which traditionary historians are so apt to indulge ; 
for none of the leaders of the Clanranald and their 
allies fell in the action; and, indeed, in the following year, 
they were all actively engaged in supporting the preten- 
sions of their new Lord, Donald of the Isles. This would 
have been impossible had they suffered so severe a loss 
as is alleged to have been inflicted on them in this action. 
The bodies of Lord Lovat, his son the Master, and 
Ranald Galda, who had all fought with the utmost 
bravery, and only yiclded to superior numbers, were, a 
few days after the battle, removed by a train of mourn- 
ing relatives, and interred at the Priory of Beauly in 
the Aird.* Such was the famous clan battle of Blar- 
na-leine, or Kinloch-lochy, by which the Clanranald 
maintained in possession of the chicfsbip and estates of 
their tribe, an individual of their own choice, in oppo- 
sition to one supported by all the influence of the feudal 
law. It is not unworthy of notice that John Moyder- 
tach, himself an elected chief, afterwards transmitted to 
his descendants, without difficulty, the possessions that 
had been so hardly won. 

Traditions of the Frasers give many additional 
embellishments, we know, to the above narra- 
tive; but there is no doubt of the accuracy of 
Mr Gregory’s account of this memorable clan 
feud and sanguinary battle. It is related in 
these traditions, that Ranald Galda was made 
prisoner by the Macdonalds, and carried to a pub- 
lic-house in Laggan, severely wounded. He had 
killed, with his own hand, some doughty cham. 
pion of the Macdonalds ; and, while lying help- 
less beside his carousing captors, who were boast- 
ing of their exploits of the day, he was provoked 
to say, that, if he were as much his own man as 
he had been that morning, he would rather 
engage the whole party single-handed than again 








* These particulars regarding the battle of Kinloch. 
lochy, and the events which preceded it, have been 
gathered from a careful examination of the following 
sources :—Reg. of Privy Seal, XX. fo. 72; X XI. fo. 3. 
XXII. fo. 27; X XIII. fo. 45. Reg of Great Seal, X XX. 
§23, 314, Lesley’s History of Scotland, p. 182. Diurnal 
of Occurrents, p. 34. Gordon’s History of the Family of 
Sutherland, p. 109. M.S. History of the Frasers, Adv. 
Lib. Jac. 5th, 7, 29.—M.S. History of the Camerons. 
Buchanan’s History of Scotland, ad tempus. In the 
letter, formerly mentioned, as written by the Commis- 
sioners of the Lord of the Isles, in August 1545, to the 
English Privy Council, it is stated that, “ the last yeir, 
the capitaine of Clanranald, in his defence, slew the Lord 
Lovat, his son-in-law, his three brethren, with thirteen 
scoir of men, ”=-T'ytler, V. 253,—-Note by Mr Gregory. 
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encounter the brave man he had laid low. The 
taunt of the wounded chief so irritated the Mac- 
donalds, that they directed the person who 
dreseed Ranald’s wounds to run his instrument 
into the brain of the chief. This was treacher- 
ously done ; and, in rather melo-dramatic style, | 
Ranald had just time to plunge his dirk into the | 
bosom of the traitorous leech before he expired. 

An M.S. narrative of this sanguinary conflict, 
in the possession of the Frasers, gives a full and 
very picturesque account of the affair. A speech 
or oration before battle is put into the mouth of 
the chief, which, like some others, seems not a 
little indebted to the reporter. This history 
says, “ He had scarcely ended, when the enemy 
were close to them at the end of Loch Lochy. 
Hereupon ensued a most fierce and bloody con- 
flict, fought more like tigers than men. The 
Frasers threw aside not only their plaids, as has 
been the common practice with Highlanders, but 
threw off their very short coats and vests, and 
engaged in their shirts with their two-handed 
swords and Daneaxes. . . The fronts of both 
armies engaged so closely, without either side 
yielding or giving way, that they were felled down 
on each side, like trees in a wood, till room was 
made by these breaches on each side ; and at 
last all came to fight hand to fist. There was 
none there but met with his match to encounter 
him. Many were seen to fall, but none to fly. 
They all fought for victory, which still. remained 
uncertain. . . . . . They fought in blood 
and gore ; and when many of them wearied with 
their two-handed swords and the heat, they went 
into the loch in couples, and struck each other with 
their dirks. The Master acted like a hero, and 
each of the men he brought with him was worth 
many. Lord Lovat fought so gallantly, hewing 
down all who came in his way, that his enemies 
called him ‘ a cruaidh choscar’—i. e. ‘ the hardy 
slaughterer ;’> and when they observed him to 
fall in the field, it inspired the few that remained 
of the Clanranald with fresh vigour, crying out 
with great joy, ‘ Thiul a cruadh choscar’-— The 
hardy hewer is fallen ;' and, as they cried, they 
were knocked down ; yea, even those that lay as 
dead in the field, when an enemy came by would 
lay hold of a sword, and endeavour to cut off a 
leg or an arm. ‘Thus they continued from noon 
till the darkness surprised them, when very few 
of either side remained alive, and the victory to 
this day uncertain. . . . Lord Lovat him. 
self, and his eldest son, the Master of Lovat, 
and three hundred gentlemen of his name, were 
slain ; so that there was not one of the name of 
Fraser, of the quality of a gentleman, left alive 
that was come to the state of mam. . . . . 
History (so far as I have heard) does not parallel 
this unhappy conflict, which was remarkable in 
many vther respects. About 1200 men engaged, 
of which twelve did not come alive from the field 
of battle.” 

But the marvels of the Celtic Froissart do not 
stop here. The cherub aloft took care of. the clan 
of Macimi, ‘ There were eighty gentlemen of 
estates who were killed on the spot, who had Jeft 











‘their wives pregnant, and every one of them 


brought forth a man-child ; and each of those 
children arrived at the age of man ; so that the 
over-ruling providence of the Divine Disposer of 
all events did very signally interfere to preserye 
thisfamily. The Macdonalds[John Moydertach’, 
friends | chose the flower of their numerous clan, 
and yet were defeat, both in respect of credit and 
conduct, and the number killed. They acknow- 
ledge, in their poems made on this occasion, that 
they fought with gentlemen, whom they surprised 
at unawares, having no design to fight ;” and a 
Gaelic distich is quoted from the Macdonald 
bard, bearing— 

“They did not fight in the Fraser clan with cowards, 
but with the cleavers of heads.”’ 

It is added that—*‘ Fraser of Foyers was the 
only gentleman who came alive out of the field of 
battle. He was miserably mangled and wounded; 
but, being in life, was carried by his foster-brother 
on his back all the way to » for which he got 
free the croft that he then laboured ; and his pos- 
terity enjoy it still.* When the news of this 
unhappy conflict came to Lord Lovat’s country, 
all who staid at home, men and women, went to 
the field of battle, from whence they carried all 
the principal gentlemen. Andrew Roy of Kirk. 
hill, who was uncle to Lovat, was so like him, 
that, in a mistake, they carried his body instead 
of my Lord’s till they came to Cilichuimen, [now 
Fort Augustus, | where Lord Lovat’s nurse met 
them, and found that it was Andrew Roy, upon 
which they buried him there, as they did most 
of the gentlemen.” Lord Lovat’s country in the 
Aird, and about Beauly, must be at least thirty 
miles from the field of battle. Lovat’s clan long 
bore a grudge to the Tutor Bean Clerk for the 
part he acted on this day ; but Mr Gregory does 
not seem to perceive any foundation for suspect- 
ing that person ; and the succeeding Fraser chief 
continued him in his confidential employment. 

John Moydertach’s life, in which the Batth 
of Blar-na-leine is a memorable incident, was a 
tissue of rebellions against his sovereign, all of 
which tended to exalt and endear him to his clan 
and allies.’ About ten years after this famous 
battle with the Frasers, the Earl of Athole, who, 
with Argyle, had been appointed, by Mary of 
Guise, to restore order in the Isles, in the lan- 
guage of Mr Gregory— 

Proceeded against John Moydertach, the captain of 
the Clanranald, and succeeded so well that he prevailed 
upon that restless chief, with two of his sons, and cer- 
tain of his kinsmen, to come before the Regent, and 
submit themselves to her clemency. Mary of Gate, 
pleased with their submission, pardoned them their past 
offences ; but ordered them, in the meantime, to remain, 
some at Perth, and others at the castle of Methven, till 


ler will should be further declared to them. ghd 
maining, however, in these places for a short time, 











* Among the Frasers of Stratherrick there isa tradition 
that this man’s name was Norman Gow—. ¢., Norman the 
Smith; and that, with an arrow sticking in his side, he 
carried Foyers to the top of Luichuimain, eight miles 
from the field of battle, where, unable to pire 
dropped his chieftain, pulled the arrow from his ow? “ 
and expired. His posterity held the croft, alluded to abo 
by our clan historian, until the beginning of the last cele 
tury.—£. T. M, 
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flighlanders made their escape to their native moun- 
tains ; giving the Regent a lesson, as a Scottish annalist 
yaintly observes, “to hold the fox better by the ear 
Tile she had him in her hands.” 

When the Queen Regent, in the following 
year, 1556, held a Court of Justice at Inverness, 
‘John Moydertach contrived to elude her sum- 

, as he expected no good from the law. The 
Karl of Huntly had previously drawn displeasure 
and suspicion uponhimself from not being able to 
punish this turbulent chief for the sanguinary 
afray of Kinloch-lochy. 

We have been wandering into details and col- 
lateral subjects, leaving the general history ef 
the government of the Isles untouched. That 
restless power crumbled down by slow degrees. 
After the union of the Earldom of Ross with the 
ossessions of the Isles, this powerful, ambitious, 
and turbulent family became more and more 
formidable to the Crown of Scotland. Soon 
after the death of James II., the Earl of Ross, 
Lord of the Isles, took advantage of the weak- 
ness of the government to conclude a formal 
treaty with Edward, sanctioned by all his kin- 
dred and vassals, the Island chiefs and the 
nobles of Innisgall, by which treaty it was stipu- 
lated that, with the aid of England, he was to 
conquer Scotland, acknowledge himself the vas- 
sal of England with all his retainers, and engage 
to assist Edward in all his wars. The special 
conditions were— 

In the event of the entire subjugation of Scotland by 
the Earls of Ross and Douglas, the whole of the king- 
dom to the north of the Forth was to be divided equally 
between the two Earls and Donald Balloch; whilst 
Douglas was to be restored to the possession of those 
estates between the Forth and the Borders of England, 
from which he was now excluded ; and, upon such par- 
tition and restoration being carried into effect, the 
salaries payable to Ross and his associates as the wages 
of their defection, were to cease. The stipulated salaries 
were, to the Earl, £200 sterling annually, in time of 
war, and one hundred merks in time of peace ; to Donald 
Balloch, £40, and to John, his son, £20 in time of war, 
and, in time of peace, half these sums respectively. This 
remarkable treaty is dated at London, on the 13th of 
February 1462. 

While the negotiations which ended in the above 
treaty were still pending, the Earl of Ross raised the 
standard of rebellion. He assembled a large force, 
whieh was placed under the command of Angus, his 
lastard son, assisted by the experience of the veteran, 
Donald Balloch. Having made. themselves masters of 
the Castle of Inverness, these leaders proceeded to issue 
preclamations, in the name of the Earl of Ross, to all 
the inhabitants of the sheriffdoms and burghs of Inver- 
tess and Nairn, couched in such a manner as to shew 
tat Ross, overrating the effects of his contemplated 
wague with England, already assumed the powers of 
aking in the north. 


_ How this formidable rebellion was suppressed 
Shot exactly known; but the treasonable treaty 
vith Edward was discovered, and the ferfeiture 
ofthe Earldom of Ross followed. The matter 
‘uded in the Earldom being annexed to the 
‘Town, while the penitent traitor was created a 
ter of Parliament by the title of Lorp or THE 
‘Les, and the succession secured to his bastard 
“ns, Angus and John. The former, who had 
"arried a daughter of the Earl of Argyle, soon 
fterwards raised the standard of revolt against 


tis own father. The Island powers were divided 
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between these factions; the Clandonald adhering 
to the usurper—the Macleans, Maecneils, Mac- 
leods, and other clans, to whom the father had 
made such large grants of land as impoverished 
his family, abiding by the legitimate lord. Some 
of the most sanguinary raids in the history of 
the Isles were perpetrated by Angus. 

It appears that Kenneth Mackenzie of Kintail had 
repudiated his first wife, Lady Margaret of the Isles, 
sister to Angus ; and the latter, supported no doubt by 
his kinsmen, determined to make his quarrel with Mac- 
kenzie a cover for attempting to regain possession of the 
Earldom of Ross, or a portion of it. He invaded Ross, 
accordingly, with a body of his Island vassals ; and, 
encountering the Mackenzies and their supporters at a 
place called Lagebread, he defeated them with con- 
siderable loss. The Earl of Athole is said, by tradition, 
to have commanded the troops opposed to Angus of the 
Isles on this occasion. After this event, Angus became 
so bold, and the insurrection appeared so formidable, 
that the government is said to have employed the Earls 
of Crawford, Huntly, Argyle, and Athole, to reduce him 
to obedience. He seems to have been expelled from 
Ross, and thence to have gone back to the Isles, where 
the Earls of Argyle and Athole procured an interview 
between him and his father, the old Lord, thinking 
thereby to bring about a reconciliation. In this they 
were disappointed; and the breach was, ere long, 
further widened, by the result of a sea-fight between the 
contending factions in the Isles, in which the adherents 
of John were routed with great loss by Angus and his 
followers. This conflict was fought in a bay in the Isle 
of Mull, near Tobermory, and is still known in tradition 
as the battle of the Bloody Bay. Some time after this 
event, the Earl of Athole, who still remained in the west, 
crossed over privately to Isla, and carried off the infant 
son of Angus, called Donald Dubh, or the Black, whom 
he delivered into the hands of Argyle. The Islanders 
always maintained that this boy was the son of the 
young Lord of the Isles and of his wife, Argyle’s daugh- 
ter; but the legitimacy of the child was afterwards 
denied by the government, when, as we shall see, the 
Islanders brought him forward as heir to the Lordship. 
In the meantime, Donald Dubh was considered as a 
captive of great consequence, and was carefully guarded 
by Argyle in the castle of Inchconnell in Lochow. The 
rage of Angus knew no bounds when he discovered by 
whom his child had been carried off. He summoned 
his adherents together, and sailing to the neighbourhood 
of Inverlochy, there left his galleys, whilst, with a body 
of chosen warriors, he made a swift and secret march 
into the district of Athole, which he ravaged with fire 
and sword. His appearance was so unlooked for, that 
the inhabitants were unable to make effectual resistance 
to the Islesmen. The Earl of Athole and his Countess 
took refuge in the chapel of St Bride, to which sanctuary 
many of the country people, likewise, fled for refuge, 
with their most valuable effects. The sanctuary, how- 
ever, was violated by the vindictive Islander, who re- 
turned to Lochaber, his followers loaded with plunder, 
and leading with him, as prisoners, the Earl and Countess 
of Athole.* In the voyage from Lochaber to Isla, many 
of his war-galleys were sunk, and much of his sacrile- 
gious plunder lost, in a dreadful storm which he en- 
countered. Such was the effect this circumstance 





* Hugh Macdonald's M.S. Ferrerius, p. 383. Bishop 
Lesley’s History of Scotland, edit. 1830, p. 34. Tytler, 
1V., p. 195-6. The “ Raid” of Athole has hitherto 
been, owing to an error of Ferrerius, dated in 1461, in 
place of about twenty years later. It has likewise been 
erroneously ascribed to John, Earl of Ross. Neither 
the Auchinleck Chronicle, (a contemporary M.S., em- 
bracing the year 1461,) nor the summons of treason 
against the Karl of Ross in 1475, make any allusion to 
this remarkable oecurrence, which must, therefore, have 
happened after the latter date. The Highland tradi- 
tions uniformly ascribe it to Angus, and not to his 
father ; in which they are undoubtedly correct. : 
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produced upon the superstitious feelings of the turbu- 
lent heir of the Isles, that he svon liberated his prison- 
ers, without even procuring, in return, the release of 
his son, which seems to have been originally his chief 
object in the expedition ; and he, moreover, performed 
an ignominious penance in the chapel which he had so 
lately desecrated.® His career was now drawing to a 
close. Happening to be at Inverness soon afterwards, 
on his way, as tradition bears, to attack his old enemy, 
Mackenzie, he was assassinated by an Irish harper.+ 
Thus fell Angus, the son and heir of John, last Lord of 
the Isles. With all his violence, which appears to have 
verged upon insanity, he was a favourite with those of 
his own name, who, perhaps, flattered themselves that he 
was destined to regain all that had been lost by his father. 

The father again came into possession; and 
his other son, John, dying without issue, his 
nephew, Alexander of Lochalsh, became lawful 
heir of the Lordship, and endeavoured also to 
recover the forfeited Earldom of Ross, His patri- 
monial estates lay in Ross-shire. In consequence 
of this insurrection of the heir, Alexander of 
Lochalsh, the Lordship of the Isles was, in 1493, 
finally forfeited, and the aged John, the last 
Lord, retired to the monastery of Paisley, where, 
in about five years afterwards, he died, and, on 
his own request, was buried in the tomb of his 
ancestor, Robert II]. Many of the vassals of the 
Lord of the Isles now became crown vassals, and 
obtained royal charters for the lands which they 
had held of the Lord of the Isles. 

Alexander of Lochalsh again rebelled ; and, 
after his death, Donald Dubh, escaping from con- 
finement, found his pretensions supported by a 
powerful faction of the Hebridean chiefs, and, 
among others, by Torquil Macleod of Lewis, 
who had married a sister of the Earl of Argyle, 
and was consequently the uncle-in-law of the 
pretender. Insurrection again raged throughout 
the Highlands, in which ell the clans were in- 
volved; while some of them were, at the same 
time, prosecuting their private feuds. In the 
meanwhile, Donald Dubh was made prisoner and 
sent to Edinburgh Castle, where he remained for 
nearly forty years, when he again escaped during 
the Regency of the Earl of Arran. The Islanders 
once more rallied round him, affording, at least, 
one instance of clan loyalty. But, previous to 
this, Donald Dubh had no sooner been made a pri- 
soner, than a faction rose for another pretender, 
Sir Donald of Lochalsh, the son of Alexander. 

Scarcely (says Mr Gregory) had the Highland chiefs 
returned, [from the battle of Flodden Field,] when a 
new plot was set on foot for proclaiming a Lord of the 
Isles, in the person of Sie Donald of Lochalsh. That 
chief himself, in the month of November 1513, with a 
large force of Highlanders, among whom were Alex- 
ander Macranald of Glengarry and Wiland Chisholm of 
Comer, expelled the garrison, and seized the castle of 
Urquhart on Loch Ness, plundering and laying waste, 
at the same time, the adjacent lands, which, with the 
castle, belonged to John the Grant, of Freuchy. About 
the same time, Lauchlan Maclean of Dowart seized the 
royal castle of Carneburgh, near Mull; and afterwards, 
with the assistance of Alexander Macleod of Dunvegan, 
made himself master of that of Dunskaich, in Sleat. 
Sir Donald was then proclaimed Lord of the Isles, and 
the numbers of his adherents increased daily. ‘To resist 
this rebellion, Colin, Earl of Argyle, who, in anticipa- 
tion of some outrages among the Islanders, had taken 

* Ferrerius, Lesley, and Tytler, ubi supra. 


+ Hugh Macdonald’s and Macyurich’s M.S. 
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bonds of fidelity from his vassals and others who had 
attached themselves to the late Earl, was charged hy 
the Council to convocate so many of the king’s liege 
subjects as should be thought necessary, and to procee i 
against Maclean and his associates. An act of Counei] 
was then passed, appointing certain individuals of jy. 
fluence in the north to take charge of particular divisions 
of the northern shires, in the character of Lieutenan:. 
for the time. Among these, Mackenzie of Kintail and 
Munro of Foulis, had charge of Wester Ross. Ewin 
Allanson and William Lauchlanson, were the guardians 
of Lochaber. 

The history of the insurrection is of little 
moment, save as it throws light upon the fickle 
character of the principal actors. They soon 
became disgusted with their leader, Donald of 
Lochalsh, in whose cause they had embarked 
chiefly for their own ends, 

And, at length, taking the matter into their ow; 
hands, determined on apprehending him, and delivering 
him up to the Regent. Sir Donald, however, being 
made aware of their design, effected his escape ; but his 
two brothers were made prisoners by Maclean of 
Dowart and Macleod of Dunvegan, who hastened to 
offer their submission, and palliate their own conduct, 
Such is the account of these transactions which we 
derive from the statement of Maclean and Macleod 
themselves ; and it appears to be so far gorrect, and to 
be deficient only in omitting the services of the Earl of 
Argyle, which, from other sources, are known to have 
contributed mainly to bring the afiairs of the Isles to the 
present pass. 

Early in 1517, Argyle, with the Macleans of Dowart 
and Lochbuy, and Macleod of Harris, presented to the 
Council certain petitions and offers relating to the affairs 
of the Isles. Although these petitions were each separate 
and distinet, the tenor of the whole was uniform, and 
all advocated the suppression of Sir Donald’s rebellion. 

The rebellion they had so recently instigated! 
But this is little, compared with the selfishness 
of their demands and atrocity of their offers to the 
government. 


The petition of Lauchlan Maclean of Dowart, con- 
tained the following demands :—First, a free remission 
of all offences to himself and his associates ; and parti- 
cularly to his “ kin, men, servants, and part-takers,” 
following—viz., Donald Maclean, Gilleonan Macneill of 
Barra, Neill Mackinnon of Mishnish, Dunslaf Mae- 
quarrie of Ulva, and Lauchlan MacEwin of Ardgour— 
it being understood that Dowart was ready to make 
redress of all damages committed against the Earl of 
Argyle and Macian of Ardnamurchan, according to the 
decision of certain mutual friends. ‘This remission was 
authorized by the Council to be granted to Maclean, 
upon hostages being given for future obedience. His 
next demands are somewhat startling, when his own 
previous conduct, and the history of his predecessors, are 
taken into consideration, and might well justify the 
charge of fickleness of mind brought against the Islanders 
by the Earl of Argyle. He desired, in the second place, 
that Sir Donald of Lochalsh, with his associates, should 
be proceeded against as traitors, and their lands for- 
feited, according to law, for their treason and perse- 
verance in rebellion, In the ¢hird place, he demanded 
that Sir Donald's fwo brothers, then in his custody, 
should be “ justified,” i. e. executed, according to oot 
“ for pleasure and profit to the King and Regent, an 
for stability of the country ;” and further stated 
he would act with double zeal in the King’s serviee, 8 
soon as he should perceive that the government om 
serious in “ destroying the wicked blood of the Isles; 
for, as long as that blood reigns, the King shall never 
have the Isles in peace, whenever they find am oppor” 
tunity to break loose, as is evident from daily as sf 
For his good services done and to be done—and ~ 
cularly for collecting, which he now un Re ioe 
the King’s duties, in all places “ within the Pow! 
Ardnamurchan,” (except those belonging to 
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who was to answer for himself,) Maclean demanded an 
heritable grant of one hundred merk lands in Tiree and 
Mull, free from all duties. This, however, the Council 
would not give for a longer term than till the majority 
of the King, an arrangement with which he was obliged 
to rest satisfied in the meantime. He made various other 
demands, chiefly regarding his lands and possessions in 
the Isles ; and, with some trifling exceptions, these were 
all acceded to. ° S ; ; ; 

[In regard to the execution of the two brothers of Sir 
Donald, urged by Maclean of Dowart, the Council were 
divided in opinion; the majority being in favour of 
capital punishment, while the others wished the matter 
to be left entirely to the Regent ; and, although it cannot 
positively be aftirmed, there is reason to think that the 
opinion of the majority prevailed, 


Sir Donald of Lochalsh died soon afterwards, 
and was the last male of the family of Lochalsh. 
His late confederates had not been able to make 
him prisoner. The event of the Lady’s Rock 
mentioned before, was the next ostensible pretext 
for clan battles. 

It would appear that, at the Reformation, the 
‘sland chiefs imitated their continental neigh- 
hours in seizing church lands and revenues, 
althougli the Reformed doctrines made little or 
no progress in the Isles until a later period, 
when the lairds passed those summary acts of 
conformity which introduced the faith known 
among the Highlanders as “ The Religion of the 
Yellow Stick” —i. e., the religion established by 
Maclean, Laird of Rum, when he drove his 
Catholic tenants to the Kirk before him one 
Sunday morning with his cane. 

With the exception of the family of Argyle, 
now at the height of its power, and holding 
many of the clan families in vassalage,* none 
of the Island chiefs concerned themselves about 
religious establishments ; a woful change from 
the Popish days of “the good John of Jsla,” and 
the last pious Lord of the Isles. 

To their seizure of church property, Mr Gre- 
gory attributes “the deplorable state of the 
Highlands at the commencement of the seven- 
teenth century.” As an exemplification of this 
deplorable state, we shall here borrow another 
leaf from the Red-book, the bardic annals of Clan- 
ranald. 

“ Ranald Og Mac Donald Mhie Allan” was, 
we are told, “a good man according to the times 
inwhich he lived.” The times were the early 
part of the seventeenth century. ‘“ He was 
courageous and friendly.” But it is Ranald’s 
marriages and handfastings that will be found 
his distinguishing trait. He was as often married 
# Harry VIII., though much less scrupulous 
about his wives. 

“He married, for ‘his first wife, the daughter 
of Ranald Mae Shemas, Tanist, of the Oirir-a- 
leas; and she bore a good son to him, Angus 
Mor MacRanald. He left her, and she was 
uarried to Coll M’Gillespick after that; and 
she was the mother of Coll’s children—viz., Gil- 
lespick, and Alaster, and Ranald, and good 
laughters, who were married to good gentlemen. 
Ranald MacAllan took after her the daughter of 


a Among the vassals of Argyle we find the chief of 


lengarry and Morar, the chief of Keppoch, Mr 
Gregory believes, the Clanchameron. ’ - 
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Ranald MacJames O’Fionsgoth, a Burke, a lady 
of the Burkes of the Province of Connaught, 
from County Mayo, and she bore three sons to 
him—viz., Alaster, and Rorie, and Ferchar. He 
left O’Fionsgoth, and he married Margaret, the 
daughter of Tormod Macleod of the Harris, 
who had been the wife of Torquil Og Macleod 
Lewis. She bore a son to MacAllan—viz., Allan 
Og MacRandal. That good woman died, and he 
took after that Mary, the daughter of Gillespick, 
fhis first wife’s second husband it would seem, | 
and she bore him a son—viz., Donald Gorme 
Mack Ranald, and he left her.” But this patri- 
archal chief is not yet done wiving. ‘‘ He mar- 
ried, after all that, Margaret, the daughter of 
Angus MacJames; and he made an inheritance 
for this race in Benbecula, and in Arduis. She 
bore good sons to him—viz., Ronald Og the heir, 
and John Og, and Angus, and Ranald, and Rory.” 
Of how many illustrious houses this patriarchal 
Captain of Clanranald may be the immediate 
founder, it is not easy to say. 

After more rebellions and insurrections, when 
Lord Ochiltree, the Lieutenant of James VI., 
had, by the stratagem of inviting the principal 
chiefs on board his galley at Aros, in the Sound of 
Mull, to hear sermon and dine with him, secured 
the persons of many of them, vigorous measures 
were at least devised for pacifying and civiliz- 
ing the Isles, instead of those processes of “ dan- 
toning” and forfeiture, which had usually ended 
in filling the king’s coffers, and in aggrandizing 
the house of Argyle and its numerous branches. 
The Bishop of the Isles, in 1609, in a meeting 
held at Iona, and attended by a kind of congress 
of insular chiefs, passed, with their consent, the 
celebrated SraruTes or IcotmK1Lu, which, as re- 
presentatives of their retainers, the chiefs bound 
themselves by solemn oaths to see enforced. 
These statutes provided for the religious instruc- 
tion of the people, by the modes and discipline 
of the Reformed Kirk of Scotland. Marriages 
such as those of Ranald Og, or handfastings, 
were abolished ; inns were to be established, and 
‘idle persons and masterless vagabonds” dimi- 
nished. But we must give Mr Gregory's account 
of those curious and important regulations— 

With regard to the great households hitherto kept by 
the chiefs, a limit was put to the number of individuals 
of which each household was to consist in future, ac- 
cording to the rank and estate of the master ; and it was 
further provided, that each chief should support his 
household from his own means, not by a tax upon his 


tenantry. The fourth statute provided, that all persons, 
not natives of the Isles, who should be found sorning, or 
living at free quarters upon the poor inhabitants, (an evil 
which seems to have reached a great height,) should be 
tried and punished by the Judge Ordinary, as thieves and 
oppressors. The fifth statute proceeded upon the nar- 
rative, that one of the chief causes of the great poverty 
of the Isles, and of the cruelty and inhuman barbarity 
practised in their feuds, was their inordinate love of 
strong wines and aquavite, which they purchased 

from dealers among themselves, y from merchants 


belonging to the mainland. Power was, therefore, given 
to any person whatever to seize, without payment, 
any wine or aquavite imported for sale by a native 
merchant ; and if an Islander should buy any of the 
prohibited articles from a mainland trader, he was to 
incur the penalty of forty pounds for the - aa 
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one hundred pounds for the second ; and for the third, 
the loss of his whole possessions and movable goods. 
[t was, however, declared to be lawful for an individual 
to brew as much aquavite as his own family might 
require ; and the barons and wealthy gentlemen were 
permitted to purchase in the Lowlands the wine and 
other liquors required for their private consumption. 
The sixth statute attributed the “ ignorance and inci- 
vilitie” of the Islanders to the neglect of good educa- 
tion among the youth ; and, to remedy this fault, enacted 
that every gentleman or yeoman possessed of sixty 
cattle, should send his eldest son, or, if he had no male 
children, his eldest daughter to school in the Lowlands, 
and maintain his child there till it had learned to speak, 
read, and write English. ‘The sev-nth statute forbade 
the use of any description of fire arms, even for the 
destruction of game, under the penalties contained in 
an act of Parliament passed in the present reign, which 
had never yet received obedience from the Islanders, 
‘“‘ owing to their monstrous deadly feuds.” The eighth 
statute was directed against bards and other idlers of 
that class. The gentry were forbidden to encourage 
them; and the bards themselves were threatened, first 
with the stocks, and then with banishment. The ainth 
statute contained some necessary enactments for en- 
forcing obedience to the preceding acts. Such were the 
statutes of Icolmkill; for the better observance of which, 
and of the laws of the realm and acts of Parliament 
in general, the Bishop took from the assembled chiefs 
a very strict bond. This bond, moreover, contained 
a sort of confession of faith on the part of the sub- 
seribers, and an unconditional acknowledgment of his 
Majesty’s supreme authority in all matters both spiritual 
and temporal, according to his ** most loveable act of 
supremacy.” It isa fact which may appear startling 
to many, but it is not the less evident on that account, 
that the first traces of that overflowing loyalty to the 
house of Stewart, for which the Highlanders have been 
80 highly lauded, are to be found in that generation of 
their chiefs, whose education was conducted on the High 
church-and-state principles of the British Solomon. 
There is no room to doubt that the chiefs who followed 
Montrose in the great civil war were actuated by a very 
differen: spirit from their fathers ; and it is well worthy 
of notice that this difference was produced in the course 
of a single generation, by the operation of measures 
which first began to take effect after the year 1609. 

Good encouragement this, to modern Tory 
seminaries and universities. 

Mr Gregory either appears to have forgotten 
or doubted the authenticity of a singular docu- 
ment brought to light by Sir Walter Scott, in 
which above one hundred of the chieftains, begin- 
ning with Glengarry, Lochiel, and Dowart, ad- 
dressed George I., upon his accession, in a high- 
flown strain of loyalty, though the paper never 
reached the King, owing to an alleged intrigue 
of the Duke of Argyle. 

The subsequent history of the Isles during the 
wars of Montrose forms one of the most interest- 
ing sections of Mr Gregory’s work ; but upon it 
we cannot enter. It is one which abounds in 
original information, The suppression of the 
great rebellion of the Clandonald, led to other 
regulations and statutes supplemental to those of 
Icolmkill. The chiefs were obliged to bind them- 
selves mutually as sureties for each other, to the 
observance of the following mortifying condi- 
tions— 


First, That their clans should keep good order, and 
that they themselves should appear before the Council, 
annually, on the 10th of July, and oftener, if required, 
and on being legally summoned. Secondly, That they 
should exhibit aunually a certain number of their prin- 
cipal Kinsmen, out of a larger number contained iu a list 











given by them to the Council. Dowart was to exhibj 
four ; Macleod, three ; Clanranald, two ; and Coll, Loch. 
buy and Mackinnon, one of these chieftains, or heads of 
houses, in their clans, respectively. Thirdly, That they 
were not to maintain in household more than the follow. 
ing proportions of gentlemen, according to their rank . 
viz., Dowart, eight; Macleod and Clanranald, six; ang 
the others three each. Fourthly, That they were to free 
their countries of sorners and idle men having no lawfy| 
occupation. Fifiily, That none of them were to carry 
hackbuts or pistols, unless when employed in the King’s 
service; and that none but the chiefs and their house. 
hold gentlemen were to wear swords, or armour, or any 
weapons whatever. Sixthly, That the [chiefs were ty 
reside at the following places respectively : viz., Mac. 
leod at Dunvegan, Maclean of Dowart at that place, 
Clanranald at Elanterim, Maclean of Coll at Breachd, 
Lochbuy at Moy, and Mackinnon ac Kilmorie. Such 
of them as had not convenient dwelling-houses corre. 
sponding to their rank at these places, were to build 
without delay, ‘ civil and comelie” houses, or repair 
those that were decayed. They were likewise to make 
“ policie and planting” about their houses; and to taka 
mains, or home-farms, into their own hands, which they 
were to cultivate, ‘* to the effect they might be thereby 
exercised and eschew idleness.’”? Clanranald, who had 
no mains about his castle of Elanterim, chose for his 
home-farm the lands of Hobeg in Uist. Seventhly, 
That, at the term of Martinmas next, they ‘were to let 
the remainder of their lands to tenants, for a certain 
fixed rent, in lieu of all exactions. Fighth/y, That no 
single chief should keep more than one birling, or galley, 
of sixteen or eighteen oars; and that in their voyages 
through the Isles they should not oppress the country 
people. Ninthly, That they should send all their 
children, above nine years of «ge, to school in the 
Lowlands, to be instructed in reading, writing, and 
speaking the English language ; and that none of their 
children should be served heir to their fathers, or received 
as a tenant by the King, who had not received that educa- 
tion. Lastly, The chiefs were not tu use in their houses 
more than the following quantities of wine respec. 
tively : viz., Dowart and Macleod, four tun each; Clan- 
ranald, three tun; and Coll, Lochbuy and Mackinnon, 
one tun each ; and they were to take strict order through. 
out their whole estates that noneof their tenants or vassals 
should buy or drink any wine. A very strict act of the 
Privy Council against excess of drinking accompanied this 
obligation of the chiefs. It proceeded on the narrative 
that “ the great and extraordinary excesse in drinking 
of wyne, commonlie usit among the commonis and 
tenantis of the Yllis, is not only ane occasioun of the 
beastlie and barbarous cruelties and inhumanities that 
fallis oute amangis thame, to the offens and displeasour 
of God, and contempt of law and justice ; but with that 
it drawis nomberis of thame to miserable necessitie and 
povartie, sua that they are constraynit, quhen they waat 
trom their awne, to tak from thair nichtbours.” Maclean 
of Dowart, and his brother Lauchlan, having delayed to 
find the required sureties, were committed to ward in 
Edinburgh Castle, whence the former was liberated in 
a short time, and allowed to live with Acheson of Gos- 
furd, his father-in-law, under his own recognizance ol 
£40,000, and his father-in-law’s for 5000 merks, tnat 
he should remain there until permitted by the Council 
to return to the Isles. Dowart’s brother was not liber- 
ated till the following year, when his own bond was 
taken for the conformity of himself and his son Heetor 
to the obligations imposed upon the other Islanders in 
July 1616. His dwelling-place was to be at Ardna- 
cross in Mull; and he was allowed to keep two gentle 
men in his household. Donald Gorme of Sleat, sr 
been prevented, by sickness, from attending the —— 
with the other chiefs, ratified all their proceedings, ab 
found the required sureties, by a bond dated in the 


month of August. He named Duntullim, 4 castle of 


his family in Trouterness, as his residence 5 and six 
household gentlemen, and an annual consumption of wee 
tun of wine, were allowed to him; and he was annual y 
to exhibit to the Council three of his principal kingmen- 
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In the following year, an oppressive feudal 
practice was abolished in the Highlands and 
Isles, called the calp. This beautiful feudal 
custom, of which traces are found in the history 
of every country in Europe, was “ an acknow- 
ledgment of vassalage or dependance on a chief ; 
and consisted in the best horse, ox, or cow of a 
yassal, which, on his decease, was claimed by his 
superior. The conflicting claims of different 
chiefs and landlords caused, in many instances, 
great oppression—four or five calps being some- 
times taken from one family on the oceasion of 
a single death.” 

Fewer traits of manners are, from the reason 
Mr Gregory has assigned, to be found interwoven 
with the narrative than the general reader could 
wish. This, however, is one, very characteristic 
of the Highlands for many ages— 

Tradition has preserved a curious anecdote connected 
with the Mackenzies, whose young chief, John of Kin- 
tail, was taken prisoner at Flodden. It will be recol- 
lected that Kenneth Oig Mackenzie* of Kintail, while 
on his way to the Highlands, after making his escape 
from Edinburgh Castle, was killed in the Torwood, by 
the Laird of Buchanan. The foster-brother of Kenneth 
Oig was a man of the district of Kenlochew, named 
Donald Dubh Mac Gillecrist Vic Gillereoch, who, with 
the rest of the clan, was at Flodden with his chief. In 
the retreat of the Scottish army, this Donald Dubh 
heard some one near him say—“ Alas, Laird! thou hast 
fallen!’ On inquiry, he was told that it was the Laird 
of Buchanan who had sunk from wounds or exhaustion. 
The faithful Highlander, eager to revenge the death of 
his chief and foster-brother, drew his sword, and, saying, 
“If he hath not fallen, he shall fall,” made straight to 
Buchanan, whom he killed on the spot.+ 

In the end of the 16th century, we find Camp- 
bell of Ardkinlass employing witchcraft to regain 
the favour of his clan chief. His contemporary, 
the rebel chief of Isla, was ignorant of the Lowland 
tongue, yet a man of handsome appearance and 
dignified manners, who became so great a fa- 
vourite at Court, that, when he left Edinburgh, 
the castle fired a volley in honour of the late rebel. 

In the discussion before the Privy Council fol- 
lowing the horrible Raid of Kilchrist, where the 
people were burnt alive in the church by Glen- 
garry, as we have already noticed, it was 
proved by the Mackenzies that Glengarry was 
“ane extortioner and oppressor, sorning on his 
own commons and the commons of others,” &c. 
Xe, which moved Glengarry to steal from 
the place of justice, and take him to the hills, 
“ whereupon he was proclaimed rebel.”—He was 
also denounced as a worshipper of the Coan, 
which would appear to have been some Pagan 

* Of this chief of the Clan Kenneth, a historian of the 
family, whose M.S. we have seen, with laudable minute- 
hess, relates, that he was never married ; “ but, in going 
to Inverness to meet the King, he was a night in the 
Baron of Moniach’s house, whose daughter he got with 
child, which child was called Rory Beg; and of him 
came the Parson of Slate. On his return from Edin- 
burgh, he got a child with a gentleman’s daughter in 
Cromar, whilk child was called Thomas, and of him are 
descended all the Mackenzies in Cromar, who are Sto/ 
Tomos Mhic Kinnech.”"—E. T. M. 

_ t Mackenzie had been treacherously seized, and, offer- 
ing resistance, his head was cut off, and presented to the 
King, by Buchanan, who was rewarded for the deed. 

he historian of the family of Buchanan, represents this 
Laird as killed at the Battle of Flodden 
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idol, as it was afterwards brought to Edinburgh, 
and burned at the Cross. This was in the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century. 

So late as towards the end of the sixteenth 
century, we find Macleod of Dunvegan signing 
his son’s contract of marriage with a daughter of 
Lovat, by notary, because he could not write 
himself; and of the eighteen chiefs, the leading 
men of the Isles and West Highlands, who sub- 
scribed a commission issued by the Lord of the 
Isles “‘ to his trusty and well-beloved cousins, 
Ranald of the Isles, and Duncan Archdean of 
the Isles,” in 1461, not one could sign his own 
name. Donap or Tne Isies himself subscribes 
‘‘ with my hand at y¢ pen.” 

Mr Gregory has gone very fully into the 
minute history of the vassal tribes of the Lords 
of the Isles, classing, first, those which sprung 
from the family itself, and then the secondary 
clans. I. Of the first, was the house of Lochalsh, 
the founder of which was Gillespick, second son 
of Alexander, Lord of the Isles. II. Is the 
house of Slate, or the Clan Huistein, the head 
of which, since the extinction of the family 
of the Isles, is styled Macdonald of the Isles, 
and which is at present represented by Lord 
Macdonald. IIT. Is the Clan Ian Vor, whose 
principal possessions were in Isla and Kintyre. 
It has been long extinct. The chiefs were styled 
Lords of Dunyveg and the Glens. IV. The 
Clanranald of Lochaber, latterly represented by 
Macdonald Keppoch, and called the Macranalds 
of Garagach and Keppoch. V. The Siol Gorrie, 
descended of Godfrey, the eldest son of John, 
first Lord of the Isles, who was disinherited to 
make way for his half-brother, the grandson of 
King Robert. VI. The Clanranald of Gar- 
moran, comprehending the families of Moydert, 
Morar, Knoydert, and Glengarry ; among whom 
the latter bore the Gaelic title of Mac Mhic 
Alasdair, or the son of Alexander’s son. VII. 
The Clan Ian Abrach of Glenco. VIII. The 
Clan Ian of Ardnamurchan. IX. The Clan 
Allaster of Kintyre. All these families sprung 
from the house of Macdonald of the Isles in the 
male line, and were vassals to it. The second 
class of its vassals were the Macleans, the Mac- 
leods, the Camerons, the Mackintoshes and 
Maecphersons ; the Macniels, Mackinnons, Mac- 
quarries, Macfies of Colonsay, Maceacherns of 
Killelan, and Mackays of Ugdale, with their 
respective branches. 

The more recent history of the leading clan 
families is of greater interest than the annals of 
remote and extinct tribes ; and, in proof of the 
labour and extensive pains bestowed by Mr 
Gregory, in tracing genealogies and illustrating 
obscure facts, we would fain have concluded this 
notice with an extract from this portion of a 
work, the merit of which we have slightly pointed 
out, and which, we make no question, will take 
its permanent place in the historical literature 
of Scotland. But we have already far exceeded 
our limits, and must leave untouched this, the 
most attractive portion of the book to Scottish 
readers, as it embodies so much family history. 
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Tue tuneful train are gently but incessantly 
reproaching us with culpable inattention to the 
muses. As we foresee that this September Maga- 
zine will be universally read under the shade 
of green trees, or by cool and breezy sea beaches, 
and the light of the harvest moon—and as poetry 
is always best relished in such localities and at 
such times—we propose throwing as much origi- 
nal verse as would richly furnish, at least, one 
half-guinea Annual, into the subjoined article. 
“There is no good poetry any longer in the 
world,” say the captious critics, while they crush, 
in their idiocy, the beautiful germinations and 
budding promise of the distant but coming 
harvest. That there is some good poetry in the 
world still, we affirm—and, moreover, that the 
elements of true poetry were never more rife or 
more extensively diffused than now. Let us 
muster a few of our proofs. We had intended 
to open with a grand overture by John Galt ; but 
that must stand for the present. 


TIMES THAT HAVE BEEN, 


Time hath been, when a glorious world, 
With its hills, and woods, and waters, 
Rose from the deep, a lovely thing, 
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Or that other tongues than his patriarch chiefs 
Should tell his country’s story ;— 

Till a strange wild yell through the greenwocd rang_ 

’Twas the forest kings in the blood-hound’s fang. 


Time hath been, when her ancient oak 
Was the fane of our isle’s devotion ; 

Where the poet-priest, when the fight was oe, 
Flung forth his soul’s emotion 

To him who had reared the woods and hills, 
And girt them with the ocean, 

And nursed for the battle the mountain pine, 

And the oak of the vale for his stately shrine, 


Time hath been, when the magir harp 
Had ceased in the Vale of Cona, 

And a holier hymn was chanted amid 
The rocks of Old Iona 

Than e’er was breathed, at midnight hour, 
From the shrine of green Dodona— 

When our island warriors’ loftier trust 

Was in //im, the Mighty and the Just. 


Shall it e’er be said that time hath been 
When the fire of our island’s altars 
Was quenched, and the solemn hymn was hushed 
Of our island temples’ psalters ? 
Shall the bard e’er tell that freedom’s foot 
On her own blue mountains falters ? 
That the might and the glory of ocean?s queen 
Are a tale of bright times that once have been ? 
G. P. 





Unhued with crime and slaughters— 
Fit world for cherubim to meet 

And love Earth’s beauteous daughters ; 
When the smile of God in sunshine fell 
O’er forest, ocean, rock, and dell. 


Time hath been, when the sun and moon, 
In the holy patriarch ages, 

Saw a thousand years, with their hopes and fears, 
Pass o’er earth’s earliest sages, 

From birth to death, and leave no blot 
On history’s stainless pages— 

Ere godless deeds were done, and War 

Had named in heaven his burning star. 


Time hath been, when the reveller’s song 
Was hushed in the hall of riot— 
When a voice was heard with the water rush 
O’er a struggling world—“ Destroy it!” 
And the laugh was changed for the shriek of wo, 
And the shriek for the wave-tomb’s quiet ; 
And the ark and the seabird wandered forth 
O’er the towers and the cottage-homes of earth. 


Time hath been—and Assyria’s grave 
By the Euxine shore is heaving; 

O’er Persia’s sepulchre her shroud 
Forgetfulness is weaving; 

Achaia’s conquest-star hath set, 
No wake of glory leaving ; 

Ages have rolled their cycles by, 

Since Rome's proud eagle closed her eye. 


Time hath been, when proud triumph sate 
On the mane of the winged lion ; 

When the sable banner of Adria’s pride 
O'er the subject seas was flying ; 

Ere Venice stooped from her eagle beight, 
And the island queen lay dying, 

And the eye of hope waxed dim and dark, 

In the lordly lion of St Mark. 


Time hath been, when the Indian roamed 
In the depth of his forest giory ; 

Nor dreamed that aught but the light canoe 

Could sweep the sorm-wave hoary ; 





Is this not poetry? Perhaps not. Then we 
give up our judgment; but again respectfully 
inquire, if this that follows does not resemble 
poetry :-— 

THE MODERN LUCULLUS. 


Away, away from the turreted hall, 
Misery’s cold wo-stricken crew : 
There’s the glitter and light of the masqued ball— 
And what to the happy are things like you? 
The spirit of melody floats in the air, 
For the proud and the lovely are mingling there 
In the maze of the dance ; and the diamond’s glow 
Gleams on each flushed and beauteous brow ; 
And the jewelled mirrors are silently telling 
Of the languishing look and the bosom swelling-- 
Of the star on the breast of the Marquis gay, 
And the costlier gems of his protegée. 


Away, away from the pillared dome, 
Toil-worn shiverer, speedily hie : 

There’s a banquet in H ’s princely home 
For the flower of our island's chivalry. 

Who names, with a sneer and a bitter smile, 

The rag-clad peasant of Erin’s isle ? 

*Tis the noble shoot of a haughty line, 

As he quaffs the blood of the mantling vine. 

Oh, breathe not the name—too mean for scorn ! 

Mark the curl on the lip of the nobly born, — 

And the toss of disdain, and the protegée’s smile 

At the rag-clad peasant of Erin’s isle. 





Away, away from the palace wall, 
Ice-cold wanderer, haste away : 

There’s the reveller's shout in the pillared hall— ' 
Wouldst thou chill the blood of the reveller gay ° 

“I have wandered long, I have wandered far 

From the isle of the west, where my children are; 

On a roofless cabin floor they’re lying, 

Naked, hungry, cold, and dying. 

The proctor hath seized our cabin beds, 

And hath sworn to unhouse their throbbing heads 

I have wandered for bread with a burning oe 

And the Lerd of our Manor is revelling here. 















Away, away from the turreted hall, 
Misery’s cold wo-stricken crew ; 
There’s the glitter and light of the masqued ball— 
And what to the happy are things like you ? 

Lucullus is locked in his protegée’s arms, 

And lives in the glow of her peerless charms ; 

Lucullus is quaffing, with brimmer free, 

A pledge to the “‘ Glorious Memory ;”— 

The sighs of Lucullus are given to the fair, 

And his boon to you is the boundless air ; 

Lucullus hath smiles for the nobly born, 

And a smile for the wretched—a smile of scorn. 

G. P. 
Next in order, comes to hand a wild legendary 

strain by that true son of the Northern seas, 
Davip Vepper. The history of Mr Vedder's 
mind has always appeared to us a much greater 
curiosity than his verse—brave and beautiful, 
and merry and humorous as much of it is. How 
or by what chance an Orcadian sea boy, cut off 
from everything which the scholarly and the 
critical deem the requisites of poetical accom- 
plishment, should have acquired the power of 
yerse-craft, does appear marvellous. But the 
wind of heaven bloweth where it listeth. 


HANS SNORRO, A LEGEND OF ORKNEY. 
« Dieser charakter scheint dem Norden gantz eigenthumlich,”’— 
GRimM. 
Hans Snorro was a chieftain stern, 
And turbulent of mood ; 
With Niels, his kinsman, ward, and heir, 
He lived at deadly feud. 
Oh, many a pilgrimage he made, 
And goodly gifts he vowed, 
To great St Magnus’ hallowed pile, 
For one to heir his name and isle. 


But, childless still, he ceased, at last, 
To weary heaven with prayer ; 
And rushed to Stennis’® gory stones, 
In sullen, dark despair ; 
And to the ghostly Enemy 
Did suit and service there— 
Vowing the tithe of hoof and horn, 
Whene’er a man-child should be born. 


And, in a twelvemonth and a day, 
Among the wilds of Hoy, 
Old yellow-bearded Snorro leaped 
Three Danish ells for joy, 
To see his own ferocious face 
Reflected in his boy ; 
And, for a month—noon, night, and morn, 
He drained his ample wassail-horn. 


The mountain tops, for miles around, 
With lurid bale-fires blazed ; 

The eagles oa the splintered cliffs, 
Screamed, startled and amazed ; 





* These are very singular monuments of remote antiquity, infe- 
nor in magnitude only to Stonehenge. The circle on the west 
ade of the Loch of Stennis is three hundred and sixty feet in 
diameter ; formed by a ditch on the outside, twenty feet broad and 
twelve deep, and on the inside by a range of standing stones, from 
twelve to eighteen feet high, and four broad ; several of them are 
fallen down, of others fragments remain, and of some only the 
holes in which they stood. The earth that has been taken from the 
citch has been carried away, and very probably been made use of to 
form four tumuli, or barrows, of considerable magnitude, which are 
ranked in pairs on the east and west side of a wild Scandinavian 
temple. ‘The plain on the east border of the loch exhibits a semi-circle 
hinety.six feet in diameter, formed by a mound of earth, and with 
Sones in the inside, like the former in shape, though of much larger 
cimensions. Near the circle various other stones are standing, but 
they are not placed in any regular order ; and as near the semicircle 
are others of the same d ion. In one ofthe latter is a perfora- 
“on, not in the middle, but towards one of the edges, much worn, as if 
by the friction of a chain by which some victim had been bound. 
. monuments of the same kind,” says Dr Barry, “ they, it is 

‘shly probable, have been designed for a head court of law, or a 
convention of a assembly, for enacting salutary regulations ; 
ons, for a temple to Odin, the 


and, upon great and solemn oceasi 
Scandinavian god.” 
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The very beeves, in mute dismay, 
Upon each other gazed ; 

The Boreales gleamed on high, 

Like fiery serpents in the sky. 


The wither’d monk crept to his cell, 
By Backwick's rugged shore, 

And kiss’d the rood more fervently 
Than e’er he did before, 

And told his beads, with trembling hand, 
A thousand times and more ; 

The buxom priest, rotund and fair, 

For once betook himself to prayer. 


At holy-tide, the infant heir 
Of Snorro’s ancient race 
Was held before the sacred font, 
Tc gain the signs of grace ; 
The consecrated element 
Hiss’d from the baby’s face, 
As balmy rain, *neath summer skies, 
From off a glowing ploughshare flies. 


The terror-stricken monk essay’d 
An ave and a creed ; 
The stalwart chieftains cross’d themselves, 
As men will do at need; 
The fainting mother, speechless, pale, 
Shook like a storm.-toss’d reed, 
While gleam’d young Snorro’s vengeful eye, 
A star of evil destiny. 


He spurned his mother’s gentle breast, 
Kind nature’s genial boon ; 

His food was bramble-berries wild, 
Plucked ere the heat of noon; 

Or honey gathered from the heath 
Beneath the waning moon ; 

His drink was from the haunted rill 

That oozed from out the wizard hill 


As tower the green Norwegian pines 
Above the weeping willows, 
Young Snorro grew erect and tall, 
Beyond his island-fellows, 
Albeit his couch was stunted heath, 
And runic stones his pillows. 
His scowl! was dark, his cheek was wan— 
A moody solitary man. 


His days were spent in wizard gloom, 
His nights in mental toil ; 
He never felt the influence 
Of lovely woman’s smile— 
The brilliancy of woman's eye 
Ne’er lit his narrow pile ; 
The peasants cowered, and held their breath, 
When Snorro crossed them on the heath. 


The melody of woman’s voice 
He ever loathed to hear ; 
The music of the harp and lute 
Was poison to his ear ; 
The carol of a summer bird 
Thrilled his dark soul with fear. 
But, ah! he loved the night wind’s moan 
Through ruined tower or cavern lone. 


The noble Scandinavian youth 
Who graced Jarl Eric’s train; 
The island chiefs in martial guise ; 
The scalds with courtly strain ; 
The bearded sages of the north 
He held in high disdain : 
Two skin-clad moonlings, gaunt and wan, 
Did service to this lonely man. 


On Beltane Eve the wizard hied 
To Backwick’s gloomy dell ; 

And ’midst enchanted circle there 
Performed the rites of hell ; 

And, while his infant victims writhed 
With wild unearthly yell, 

He caused his orisons arise 

To gory Norse divinities ! 
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Then HEcLA, Onp1n’s fiery fane, 
In parturition’s throes, 
Belched lava-torrents, far and wide, 
Above eternal snows ; 
Then exhalations* dense and dun 
In hideous masses rose, 
And, by an arctic tempest driven, 
O’erspread the earth, and darkened heaven. 


Then ocean heaved unwontedly 
Amid the horrific gloom, 
And buried hapless Runabreck+ 
In her capacious Womb. 
The hardy island warriors 
Thought it the day of doom ; 
While chief and serf, on heath and moss, 
In terror clutched and kissed the cross. 


Then royal Haco’s gallant fleet, 
Laden with foemen’s spoil, 
Sank in the fathomless abyss, 
Where Pentland’s currents boil, 
And foam, and rage, and thunder on, 
By Stroma’s rugged isle ; 
While, on the eagle height of Hoy, 
The wizard langhed with fiendish joy. 


Time rolled; but aye the scorcerer, 
By cave or blasted heath, 
Defiled the genial air of heaven 
With his polluted breath, 
And ratified, each Beltane Eve, 
His league with hell and death ; 
Till holy SwERN, apostle, saint, 
Dissolved the infernal covenant. 


St Swern from youth was powerfully 
Kndowed with heavenly grace ; 

The love divine which glowed within 
Beamed radiant in his face ; 

And night and day he wept and prayed 
For all the haman race ; 

But chiefly for the wizard fell, 

Kstranged from God, in league with hell. 


The glerious banner of the cross 
He fearlessly unrolled, 
And waged inexorable war 
Against the “ Anarch old 3” 
And many wandering sheep he brought 
Back to his Master’s fold. 
His faith was strong, his hopes were high, 
His guerdon immortality. 


Sustained by energy divine, 
And more than mortal might, 
He sought the gloomy sorcerer 
About the noon of night, 
And poured upon his mental eye 
A flood of gospel light ; 
Expelled, by ardent, humble prayer, 
The fiend who had his dwelling there. 


The haggard penitent knelt down 
Amidst the lonely wild ; 
His hellish relics, magic books, 
Upon the flames he piled, 
And on his ghostly father’s neck 
Wept like a weaned child 
Salt tears, by sharp contrition sped— 
‘They were the first he ever shed ! 
** About forty years ago,” says Dr Barry, (he wrote about the 
end of the last century,) “ the north wind wafted over the ocean 
what is still recollected by the old people by the name of the 
‘ black snow, whichat the time struck the inhabitants of Orkney 
with terror and astonishment. ... Their fears were happily dis- 
»elled by an account of an eruption of Mount Hecla, from which, 
n all probability, this black snow proceeded. If the distance between 
Iccland and Orkney staggers the faith of any with respect to this 
matter, they should recollect what has been stated as a fact, that, in 
some of the eruptions of Etna or Vesuvius, the ashes have been 
carried by the winds to the plainsof Egypt.” ‘I'he voice of tradition, 
however, refers to various fails of ** black snow,” centuries ere the 
— historian wrote. 
¢ Kunabreck is a large and dangerous shoal, lying about two or 
three miles west of North Ronaldsha. ‘Tradition sane that it once 
formed part of that island, and was swallowed up by the incanta- 
tions of a magician. The “ Ba’ Green o’ Runabreck,” forms to 
this day part of a local proverb, 
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Anon, at Ladye-chapel font, 
This chief of ancient line, 

From holy Swern, in sacred stole, 
Received the rite divine. 

A hallowed fire that day was lit, 
Which never knew decline, 

Till Fa1TH was lost‘in light on high, 

And Hope in blest reality. 


Mr Vedder must not be offended with ys 
when we tell our readers, in his hearing, that 
we have seen him produce much better things 
than this, which he probably did not rate half so 
highly himself. The proof of this lies with us, 
But, in the meanwhile, we must not be told that 
there is no longer any popular poetry in the world, 
Here is a portrait fresh from life, and faithful 
to it, by Robert Nicoll—Janer Dunwar, namely, 
whom we recognise at once as among the oldest 
of our rustic acquaintances. Here is also the 
appropriate pendant—Bonny Bessiz Lee, who 
may be remembered quite as well as Janet as 
“The Flower of the Village” of this genuine 
Scottish rural bard. 


JANET DUNBAR. 


A sonsy auld carline is Janet Dunbar— 

A donsy auld carline is Janet Dunbar ; 

For a gash skilly body, weel kent near and far, 
Through the hale kintra side, canty Janet Dunbar. 


Folk speer her advice, baith the greatest and least, 
For she cures a’ diseases 0’ man and 0’ beast ; 
She has words that will keep awa witches and deils— 
She has syrups in bottles, and herbs in auld creels ; 
To caulds and rheumaties she proves sic a fae, 
They canna get rest in the parish a day. 
In this queer kind o’ warld there’s mony a waur 
Than our cheery auld carline, gash Janet Dunbar! 
A sonsy, &c. 
Her hame is a howf to the bairnies at schule, 
And she dauts them and hauds them fu’ couthie and 
weel, 
Till in her auld lug a’ their sorrows they tel— 
For she'll scauld for their sakes e’en the Dominie’s sell. 
But Janet’s hie time is when night settles doun, 
And a’ the auld wives gather in through the toun, 
To tell what thae are na, and thae ither are— 
This is meat, drink, and claething to Janet Dunbar! 
A sonsy, &c. 
And Janet’s auld house has a but and a ben, 
Where twa folk can meet and let naebody ken ; 
For Janet thinks true love nane e’er should restrain, 
Having ance, thretty years syne, a lad o’ her ain; 
And then, whan the whispering and courting is dune, 
For some lee-like story is Janet in tune, 
Aboot some bluidy doings in some Highland scaur— 
You’re a queer ane !—’deed are ye, noo, Janet Dunbar! 
A sonsy, &c. 
But when some o’ her cronies hae kirsened a wean, 
Then Janet sae braw in her glory is seen : 
She winks to the neebors and jokes the guidman, 
Till his face grows sae red that he maistly could ban ; 
Syne she turns to the mither, and taks the wean’s loof, 
And tells that he'll neither be laggard nor coof ! 
You’re an auld happy body—sae, bright be your star, 
And lang may you stump about, Janet Dunbar! 
A sonsy, &c. 


BONNY BESSIE LEE. 


Bonny Bessie Lee had a face fu’ 0” smiles, 

And mirth round her ripe lip was aye dancing slee 5 
And light was the footfa’, and winsome the wiles 

O° the flower o’ the parishin—our ain Bessie Lee ‘ 


Wi the bairns she wad rin, and the schule laddies paik, 
And o’er the broomy braes like a fairy wad flee, 


Till auld hearts grew young again wi’ love for her sake— 


There was life in the blithe blink o’ Bonny Bessie Lee! 
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She grat wi’ the waefu’, and laughed wi’ the glad, 

And light as the wind ’mang the dancers was she ; 
Anda tongue that could jeer, too, the little limmer had, 
Whilk keepit aye her ain side for Bonny Bessie Lee ! 
And she whiles had a sweetheart, and sometimes had 

twa— 
A limmer o’ a lassie !—but, atween you and me, 
Her warm wee bit heartie she ne’er threw awa, 
Though =, ane had sought it frae Bonny Bessie 
ee! 


But ten years had gane sin’ I gazed on her last— 
For ten years had parted my auld hame and me ; 
And I said to mysel’ as her mither’s door I pass’d, 
“ Willl ever get anither kiss frae Bonny Bessie Lee ?” 
But Time changes a’thing—the ill-natured loon ! 
War it ever sae rightly he'll no let it be— 
But I rubbit at my een, and I thocht I wad swoon, 
How the carle had come roun’ about our ain Besgje 


Lee ! 


The wee laughing lassie was a guidwife growin auld — 
Twa weans at her apron and ane on her knee ; 
She was douce, too, and wiselike—and wisdom’s sae 
cauld— 
J wad rather hae the ither ane than this Bessie Lee ! 


Even philosophers must join in the poet’s con- 
cluding wish. Well said Peter Pindar— 


“When once a woman's handsome, young, and clever, 
Why, then, in God’s name, let her bloom for ever !”’ 


Here next comes a Craft-song, probably by 
a brother of the order; for we are, in truth, 
quite ignorant of the writer. Superfine British 
critics may turn up their noses at such hearty 
and healthful metrical effusions; but we are cer- 
tain that, if rejected at home, Germany, notwith- 
standing all her misty metaphysics, would rejoice 
over this homely fashion of national verse. 


TAILORS SONG. 


Sew, brothers, sew! let the needle like fire 
Pass your nimble fingers through, 
And make the wondering world admire 
What the tailors’ art can do ! 
Come shew us the pattern your shears have cut, 
To improve the human form, 
The handsome suit, which, when on ’tis put, 
Makes the wearer genteel and warm. 
So, sing, sing, brothers, sew and sing— 
*Tis good both to sing and sew ; 
The profits are good which our labours bring, 
And the cabbage is good also. 


Though each called the fraction of a man, 
Yet we make men what we please, 
While we at our will the fashions plan : 
Then who at our craft would sneeze ? 
‘Tis a noble art, we will tell our foes, 
An ancient mystery too ; 
And the serub who grudges himself good clothes, 
Is worse than a Ya-hoo! 
So sing, &e. 
Pull your threads cautiously while you sing, 
And not with a sudden jerk— 
There is not a mortal, from Britain’s King 
To the brewer’s dandy clerk, 
But likes to have his seams stitched close, 
And fine, and firm, and sure, 
So that, while the cloth keeps its pristine gloss, 
Our handiwork may endure. 
So, sing, sing, brothers, sew and sing— 
Tis good both to sing and sew, 
Whether we sit around in a ring, 
Or like fiddlers all in a row. 


Our next gleaning from the living unpublished 
poets of the people, is an imitation of the old 


TAILORS’ SONG.—THE WIDOW’ 
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ballad. Without thinking quite so highly of it 
as the author informs us he does, we consider 
this very well worthy of notice as the aspiring 
first attempt of a Border minstrel, in a style of 
composition which we regret to see completely 
neglected. 


THE WIDOW’S REVENGE—A BORDER TALE. 


“© Make haste! make haste, my gallant sons— 
Make haste and ride away ; 

There be some that move in pride to-night 
Must be stitf ere break of day. 


“© Halbert, thou art my eldest boy, 
And bear'st a goodly brand— 

Thou must wield it well to-night, my lad, 
Should blood glue’t in thy hand. 


‘‘Thou’st borne it by thy father’s side 
In many a doubtful fray ; 

Then brace on arms, my gallant boy, 
And haste thee, ride away. 


“ And Ronald, too, my second son— 
Thou’rt fleet as the dappled doe ; 

But a mother’s curse light on thy head, 
If thou fliest from an equal foe! 


« But I know thee well, my Ronald true— 
Thou wilt stand by Halbert’s side 

Till the blood lave o’er his saddle laps, 
Or whatever worse betide. 


‘““ My youngest son shall stay with me— 
His fights have been but few ; 

But, if a foe attempt our tower, 
He shall gird on armour, too. 


“ Take four and twenty yeomen good, 
Well armed with bow and brand, 

And hie you swift to Eshiesteel— 
Beware that ye make no stand. 


“Ten years have passed and gone, my sons, 
This good St Lawrence Day, 

Since your father fell by Eshiesteel, 
In a foul and bloody fray. 


‘The King has granted Eshiesteel 
His pardon and his love; 

But he shall pay thy father’s blood, 
I’ve sworn by the lights above !"’ 


Young Halbert seized his battle-axe, 
His mother girt on his brand ; 

And his sister laced on Ronald's mail 
With her soft and silky hand. 


Well mounted on their gallant steeds, 
The brothers led the van; 

And the four and twenty troopers good 
Their midnight march began. 


Away, away, the coursers sped, 
O’er moors and dales not few ; 
And every spring the coursers gave 

The fiery sparkles flew. 


When they took leave of Coomsley Tower, 
The night was mirk and still ; 

But, ere they gained the silvery Tweed, 
The moon look’d o’er the hill. 


The moonbeam slept on Eildon Hills 
And danced in the streams below, 
And the Abbey bells of Melrose fair | 

The midnight hour did shew. 


And aye they rode and better rode, 
And crossed the Gala stream ; 
And they steer’d their course by Halbert’s plume, 
That danced in the pale moonbeam. } 
And still they rode away, away, 
And past by Buckham Tower; 
They startled the weasel and polecat wild 
In that lone and dreary hour. 
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504 A CHAPTER OF SCOTTISH AND ENGLISH POETS AND POETESSES,. ' 


When they came o’er against the Peel, 
The moonlit Tweed below 

Shone like the blush of the westland sky 
In the sun’s departing glow. 


And through the flood the troopers dashed, 
And passed the lonely Peel ; 

And before the cock had crowed again, 
They halted at Eshiesteel. 


The warder on the castle wall, 
He counted them, one, two, three, 

Saying—“ What has brought this goodly band ? 
Is all as it ought to be ? 


“ Ho! what want ye,” he loudly cried, 
«“ At this untimeous hour ?”’ 

‘¢ We want thy master,” Halbert said, 
«¢ Else we'll burn him in his tower.’ 


The warder lifted his bugle horn 
And blew a lusty sound ; 

The blast went far, and the blast went wide, 
And the echoes replied around. 


It wakened the Murrays of Elibank, 
And the Pringles of Torwoodlee ; 

And the Laird of Peel looked o’er the wall 
To see what the fray might be. 


Young Halbert took the battle-axe 
That hung at his saddle bow, 

And he struck the gate bars once, twice, thrice, 
A loud and a roughsome blow. 


The gate did creak, and the gate did bend, 
And the gate gave way below; 

Whilst flick’ring lights in the huge grey tower 
Were hurrying to and fro. 


“Ho! bring my arms!” cried Eshiesteel ; 
Andla wrathful man was he, 

As he fixed the steel greaves to his thigh, 
And helm o’er his dark e’e-bree. 


‘¢ My curse light on this crowd!” quoth he. 
** Were Lin my tempered mail, 

I'd scatter them as the withered leaves 
Are strewn in the fitful gale!’’ 


The band soon past the outer gate 
That fell ’neath Halbert’s blows, 

And reached a second and stronger far ; 
But still they met no foes. 


“ Here, William of the Merlin Nest,” 
Young Ronald;then did say— 

‘Thy son and thee shall guard the gate : 
Let no foe cross this way.” 


Old Will drew forth his good broadsword, 
And a good broadsword had he, 

Saying—* Gif a foeman cross this yett, 
He shall bear a scud frae me.” 


And aye the strokes from Halbert’s axe 
Fell thick on post and bar ; 

At length the Laird of the tower came forth 
In his panoply of war. 


* Whom have we here?” cried Eshiesteel, 
And the fire glared in his eye; 

“If ye bear the hearts of foemen true, 
Your bravest man I'll try. 


** Your bravest man with me shall fight, 
My son’s the next shall be.” 

*« That's right well planned,”’ young Ronald said— 
“Thy son shall match with me.” 


The sound had reached to old Will’s Jock, 
And a fretful man was he; 

And he cried full loud, “ Sirs, I’m no thrang— 
Send the third ane out to me.” 


Young Halbert leaped from his high war-steed, 
And his trusty sword drew he, 

And the first stroke he gave Eshiesteel, 
The blood fell to his knee. 





The Laird had drawn his tough Bilboa 
In a hundred fights and more, 

And he well could use the trusty blade ; 
So he pressed young Halbert sore. 


But, ever as he pressed young Halbert back, 
And fought with might and main, 

The combat changed, and the elder chief 
Was borne to the wall again. 


And to and fro, from right to left, 
The warriors fought amain ; 
And to and fro, and up and down, 

The combat raged again. 


The Laird of Eshiesteel was strong, 
And a powerful arm had he ; 4 
But his life-blood ebbed, and feebly down d 
He sank on his powerless knee. 5 


Young Halbert turned him round about, u 
And his heart grew sick with fear ; b 

For he knew young Ronald fought it still, t 
And he loved his brother dear. 


Young Ronald fought, and bravely fought, 
Till the blood streamed to his knee; 

‘“ Beshrew my heart,” his brother said, 
“ But I fain would strike for thee !”’ - 


Young Ronald heard his brother’s voice, 
And a powerful thrust he made ; 

The sword went through young Eshiesteel, 
Who sank on the dripping blade. 


The youth fell down on the dripping blade, 
And breathed his latest groan ; 

And Ronald fell on the bloody corse 
With a low and smother’d moan. 


“Oh, ever alake !” young Halbert said, 
“ I’m a grieved man, I trew; 

For I came t’avenge my father’s death, 
“ And I’ve lost a brother too !” 


The gathering blast of the warder’s horn 
Was heard for many a mile; 

And the yeomen bands to Eshiesteel 
Came trooping, rank and file. 


They pressed full hard on Halbert’s men 
As he held his mournful way ; 

And four or five of his trusty band 
Lay dead at the break of day. 


When Halbert came to his mother’s tower, 
The morning sun was high ; 

And thick mists round the steep hill-side, 
Were lazily rolling by. 

His mother look’d o’er the castle wall 
To see what she might see; 

And there old Will held Ronald’s corse, 
While the tears dropped to his knee. 


a . oe, geo ok o~ 


“‘ You’re welcome back, my gallant son, 
And welcome, yeomen, too.”’ 

“ Ay, mother,”’ replied the youthful chief, 
‘qBut we're five or six too few. 


“ And better it were that Eshiesteel 
Had lived ten hundred year, 

Than that thy bravest son this day 
Were stretch’d on a sable bier. 


~~ — 2. 5 hw 


“His eye was quick as the regal bird’s 
That flies to the mid-day sun ; 

And his step was fleet as the bounding roe 
That leaps on the mountain dun. 


‘«‘ And haste thee, mother! make my bed— 
My life is ebbing fast— 

And lay me down by Ronald’s side.” 
These words were Halbert’s last. 


The mother wept her fallen sons, { 
Their sister tore her hair ; 

Their youngest brother said not a word, 
But his look was black despair. 
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They buried them deep, they buried them low, 
They buried them side by side ; 
And long the maidens wept for them 
Over all the Border wide. 
May every saunt protect our King— 
For a much-loved King is he! 
May every saunt bless fair Scotland— 
For a good old land is she! 


And may her sons (from thraldom free) 
Their country long defend, 

Till every foe become a friend— 
So here my song doth end. 


This restores to us the ladhood of John Leyden 
and Walter Scott, the Shepherd, and the dear 
defunct Edinburgh Magazine.—To diversify the 
specimens as much as possible, we shall now draw 
upon our M.S. selections from the more polished 
bards of merry England; and first for Richard, 
the congenial brother of William Howitt. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN, 


See the free-fouted Indian, with his bow, 

Apullo-like, forth issuing to the light 

Of green savannas, where the buffalo 

And elk in herds repose, far on the sight, 

Half seen through mist, touched by the morning 
bright. 

Mark well the bearing of the warrior bold! 

The nervous tread, the arm of sinewy might : 

And in that frame and in that face behold 

The knee yet never bowed, the spirit ne’er controlled. 


What is the marshy swamp across his path, 

Broad stream, or endless stretch of forest wild, 
Before him set as barriers to his wrath ? 

What are the craggy mountains, heavenward piled, 
To him, the woods’ and war's and danger’s child— 
Whose life’s blood is revenge—who, in one blow, 
To life or death alike were reconciled, 

Given or received—who can endure all wo, 
Tracking a hundred leagues to spring upon his foe ¢ 


Yet, beautiful! with that unconquered air, 
"Neath trees coeval with creation’s dawn, 

To see the eagle-warrior bowed in prayer, 

To the Great Spirit! gentle as the fawn, 
Subdued ; then rising, cheerful as the morn, 
Vigorous as noon, war kindling in his eye— 
What power may tame his glance of fiery scorn, 
Whose greatest honour firmly is to die, 

And to life’s latest ebb his torturers to defy ! 


Still, with the bow, free-wandering like thy floods, 
Beneath the giant trees thy way pursue ! 

Still freely in the illimitable woods, 

To the One Spirit be thy worship true ! 

Shun the cold looks and crimes of comers new— 
The war of steel, the death of sulphurous fire : 
Brave as thou art, canst thou such foes subdue ? 
Thy bow will yield thee ali thou canst desire ! 

Far, far unto the west, son of the woods, retire ! 


Soon will the European axe be laid 

Unto thine ancient forests ; hoariest trees, 

Of ample and of venerable shade, 

Groan, and fall groaning. By the steady breeze 
Blown on, the white men cross the severing seas ; 
The natural temple of thy worship fades, 

As fades the scene some northern pilot sees— 
lilusive isles, and towers, and forest glades :— 
Retire, free Indian, far, to thine untrodden shades ! 


Yet, triumph, Freedom ! in that region free, 

With Truth, and Peace, and Love, thy children, there, 
Sublime, will rise a temple meet for thee ! 

Bold as the forest lion in his lair 

Will be thy sons, as in the boundless air 

Free is the eagle from Canadian hills ; 

And Europe’s sons will crowd thy soil to share, 
Where'er despotic rule man’s nature chills, 

Till glory fills the land thine ancient spirit fills! 





The following sweet and elegant lines we owe 
to the pen of a lady :— 


THE DESERTED CHAPEL, 


No costly tablets deck the wall, 
No sculptured monuments are there ; 
Cold, damp, and age are spoiling all 
That desolated House of Prayer. 
From the low porch the latch has gone ; 
Rude hands have marked the oaken door; 
While moss grows thickly o’er the stone, 
And rank weeds on the floor. 


The arched window, o’er whose pane 
The bright sun shed his parting ray, 

Reflects no more each crimson stain 
And gorgeous tint of closing day. 

The birds that built beneath the eaves 
Now flutter round those columns old, 
And night-winds waft the autumnal leaves 
Over the crumbling pavement’s mould. 

There’s scarce a murmur in the place, 
From break of day till eventime ; 
And human footsteps seldom trace 
The path—though wild plants idly climb 
Over the fallen roof, and hide 
Half ruin’s devastation there ; 
Yet man, unthinking, turns aside 
From that lone House of Prayer ! 


Year after vear ’tis crumbling, 
And heavily the loose stones fall ; 
Long grass and fern hang clustering 
Above the tombs without the wall. 
Their name, their history, hath past ; 
But in these lonely graves recline 
The mouldering ashes of the last 
Who worshipped at that shrine! 


Oh, let the gaudy throng who tread 
Some proud Cathedral's lofty aisle, 
Turn from each humble turf-clad bed 
With haughty and contemptuous smile : 
}earer to me that silent glade 
Than priestly pomp and wealth’s array— 
More blest the yew’s unbroken shade 
Beside the ruins gray ! 


For hearts, now passionless, have stirred 
With love and faith long suffering, here ; 
Man’s pleading accents have been heard, 
And contrite Woman’s falling tear! 
Forgotten by the world they lie, 
And still their dreamless slumber share, 
Though storms o’ercast the summer’s sky 
Above their House of Prayer ! 


The following exquisite imitation we owe to 
the same graceful pen for which this Magazine 
has been indebted for several translations from 
Beranger and the Italian poets :— 


UNHAPPY SPRINGTIME. 


I watched her from my lattice through all the winter's 
frost ; 

We loved without acquaintance—in air our kisses crossed ; 

Between the leafless lime-trees each other we could see :— 

Thou’rt come, unhappy Springtime, to clothe in green 
each tree. 


And so they hide the loved one, who daily came to throw 

The little birds some bread-crumbs, when all was white 
with snow ; 

Theirchirping was hersummons, the signal forour play— 

Thou’rt come, unhappy Springtime, the snow to melt 
away. 

Oh, might I still behold her, just risen from repose, 

And, rosy as the morning, her window-blinds unclose ! 

I could tell tales of evening, and her expiring light :— 


—— unhappy Springtime, to rob me of the 
sight. 
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596 DIARY OF A 


Oh, how I long for winter! I long to hear again 
The snapping of the hoar-frost upon the window-pane ; 
Thy flowers, long days, and breezes, what are they all 


to me ? “un 
Thou’rt come, unhappy Springtime—her smile no more 
I see. Ww *. 


To readers of a sterner mood, we commend the 
verses by amechanic, which shew, at least, the spirit 
of the time ; and, as agrand Finale, it may not 
be amiss to wind up our judicious mixture of the 
tender, the comic, the romantic, the legendary, 
and the joyous, with a political chant, in which 
‘6 all shades of Reformers” may cordially join. 

SONNET 3 THE HOUSE OF LORDS, 
These would-be gods who wallow in excess, 

Made by the breath of kings, a titled band, 

Who snatch the good from nature’s bounteous hand 
Which she holds out for all :—will they redress 
Your wrongs—your rights forego—remove distress, 

And make your isle once more a happy land? 

*T will never be! A Babel, built of sand, 

Will reach high heaven when they cease to oppress. 

By them your wants and prayers have been derided, 
While only for each other have they thought ; 

A few in whom your trust has been confided 

Have chatfered with corruption, and been bought. 
Still Liberty exclaims—“ By me be guided, 

For by my power your welfare must be wrought.” 


A NEW CHANT, 


Sit ye down here, my cronies, and gie us your crack— 
J.et the wine tak the cares of this life on its back ; 
To the thraldom of Tory sway we never shall submit ; 
We taught the Lords a lesson once, and sae will we yet— 
And sae will we yet, &c. 
They may raise their old wolf-cry of No Popery ! 
And that old Mother Church on the point is to die! 
The sinecure parsons may fume and may fret ; 
But fees were meant for working men, and sae maun be 
yet— 
And sae maun be yet, &c. 


Let them rhyme, let them rhyme still, the “ Popish pol- 
lution ;” 

lor it rhymes wondrous well with the ** French Revolu- 
tion.” 


DESENNUYEE. 


Old wives in churchyards see ghosts great and small. 

But men in the street seldom see them at al]l__ 
Seldom see them at all, &c. 

Too old to be cozened in by prim polished Peel, 

We see through the tricks sophist art would conceg) . 

The fox by its crafty wiles, the shark by its seizures, 

We know : and we know hunest men by their measures 
Yes, we know by their measures, &e. 


Here’s a health to auld Scotland—a full flowing glass 
To the Scotch hearts that scorned the base yoke of Dun- 
das ! 
J.ike the air of our mountains, where proud eagles flit, 
We were free with Bruce at Bannockburn, and free yj] 
be yet— 
And free will be yet, &c. 


Here’s a health to Old England, made new by Reform! 
And to Melbourne, “ the Pilot that’s weathering the 
storm !” 7 
Merry be her happy hearths, and bright blaze her fires: 
And a speedy termination to the reign of the Squires! 

To the reign of the Squires, &c. 


Here’s a health to Green Erin, the wrong’d, the oppress’; 

And soon, passing soon, all her wrongs be redress‘! 

Here’s a health to O'Connell, her champion fit ; 

Long has he pled for “ poor Pat,” and long way he yet! 
And long may he yet, Ac. i 


Great Britain and Ireland, the one and the three, 
.ike brethren for ever united may they be ! 
No more the robe of gospel peace be stained with human 
gore, 
And bleed Green Erin’s sons at red Rathé¢ormac no more! 
Rathcormeaec no more, &e. 
Long live King William, and happy may he be! 
And long live King Dan, too, the bold and the free ! 
The “ distaff Lords” to hold the helm we never shall per- 
mit ; 
For we’ve drawn the sword in freedom’s cause, and sae 
will we yet— 
And sae will we yet, &c. 


Let the glass keep its course, and run merrily roun’, 

For the Whig men are up and the Tories are doun! 

The sun of freedom lights our Way that never more may 
set 5 

| We had faith in human worth before, and sae have we 

| oa 

| & 





And sae have we yet, &c 


DIARY OF A DESENNUYEE.* 


Mr Corsurn is peculiarly fortunate in obtain- 
ing the crack fashionable novel of the season, to 
grace his second advent into the regions of liter- 


ary entertainment—his second managerial en- | 
gagement, so to speak, among the many minis- | 


ters of fashionable amusement. 

Theauthorship of “ The Diary of a Désennuy¢e,” 
is a profound secret—a deep mystery. ‘The 
query, propagated through all the daily papers, 
with even more than Mr Colburn’susual industry, 
and less than his usual tact, of ** Who can she 
be ?” we can only answer in negatives. It can- 
not be Mrs Jameson, the writer of the other 
* Diary.” No mortal woman could thus hint at 
her own inordinate susceptibilities, and 


“ Raptures conjured up 
To serve occasions of poetic pomp.” 


That it cannot be Mrs Trollope, is proved by 
many a sable token ; nor yet is it the late Miss 
Fanny Kemble; nor any “’omans” hiding, under 
a gown and muffler, a “ great peard.” There is 

* London: Colburn, 2 vols. 








| nothing absolutely stifling of the notion that the 
_ clever perpetrator may not be Lady Morgan ; and 
not a little or rather very much, in the free and 
easy, slip-shod style, and in the linsey-woolsey 
language—English braided with French, which 
the Quarterly must rebuke—which rather favours 
‘the supposition. Yet, we are disposed to acquit 
her Ladyship. ‘ Upon our critical penetration, 
Not Guilty!” Who, then, can the author be? 
If the real authorship of any anonymous work 
worth reading, were of half so much consequence 
as its contents, we might make very shrewd 
guesses, and such as would, at least, do infinite 
honour to our own sagacity ; but we always con- 
sidered it an impertinence to be told, “ I 
assure you the Great Unknown is just Walter 
“Scott.” It is enough that “ The Diary of 4 
Désennuyée” is dashed off by no unfleshed, no 
fledgling pen.—*“ The Désennuyée,” is Mrs Colo- 
nel Delaval, a gay, beautiful, young, childless 
| widow, with a jointure of £6000 a-year, and no 
{| one to control her free unhusbanded condition. 
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DIARY OF A 





Harriet Montresor had married at seventeen, 
from an illusion, mistaken, in a six weeks’ ac- 
quaintance, for love ; expiated the folly by seven 
vears of exile in Ireland, spent with a riotous 
fox. hunting husband ; and now, at Coventry, 
on her way back to London, thus opens her 
Diary:— 

Dear England! How beautiful it looks after my 
even years’ banishment ! how beautiful, and how pros- 
perous ! What neatness, what completeness, after the 
need aspect of things at Ballyshumna! Jere I am 
not ashamed of living in comfort, or travelling for my 
enjoyment. _ The lotty pyramid of society, whose re- 
vular gradation is so perceptible, from the wide basis to 
ihe tapering apex, scems as if in England it held to- 
ether the firmer for its polished corner-stones ; and it 
iz, at all events, a relief to one’s selfishness to look upon 
syug cottages, and a healthy, happy peasantry, instead 
of that degradation of human nature which met my e¥e 
at every turn in the neighbourhood of Delaval Castle. 

Mrs Delaval has a younger married sister, to 
whom she is warmly attached, and many friends, 
real and fashionable ; but she chooses to make 
her journal her confidante, ‘ A bijow of a house 
has been secured for her in St James's Place ;” 
and she opens the campaign upon this, her re- 
storation, or rather first appearance in the circles 
of fashion, under the best auspices, and in the 
most favourable position. She sees everybody 
worth seeing—goes everywhere worth going to ; 
and all is entered faithfully and spiritedly in 
the Diary. In it, politics, novels, milliners, 
cabinet ministers, systems, authors, and every- 
thing under the sun of fashion, are freely, lightly, 
and, sooth to say, rather superficially discussed. 
But what then ?—it is of purpose. Nothing 
more solid would go down with the company for 
whom these syllabubs are whipped up. Story 
there is none, or the merest thread suffices to 
make the gay Mrs Delaval fall in love with a 
tall sallow man, who is discovered to be Lord 
Hartston, the first statesman and greatest orator 
in Kurope, and, moreover, his Majesty’s prin- 
cipal Seeretary of State. He is deeply in love 
with her too, but afraid of her flirting and fri- 
volity, and alarmed for two rivals, in the richest 
Duke in England, and the most fashionable man 
of the time. But all comes right at last. <A 
variety of fashionable characters pass across the 
magic lantern of the “ Diary,” very much resem- 
bling the old used set, though an exploded 
‘ign-post Marquis of Granby still makes, with 
a clever change of costume, a tolerable Duke of 
Wellington. Our limited space shall, however, 
be devoted to matters more general and original. 

Ten o'clock. —Heigho ! only four hours alone, and 
obliged to take to my journal for society !_ Intending to 
read away the evening, I fancied Ebers had amply pro- 
vided me with the de quot; but how few new books will 

r being read in the midst of the excitements of the 
*ason! If grave, that which passed last night in the 
House, and was discussed this morning in the Times, 
*ten times more important—if light, all that I heard 
on Wednesday at Almack’s, all that I saw this morning 
i the Park, ten times more amusing. 

Since I came to town, several women have been 

wh mie in society as the femmes auteurs of the day ; 
~ with Edgeworth and Burney, De Stael, De Souza, 
~-albagar gh bei my memory, I rashly sent for a whole 

) cir works, What an ocean of milk aud 
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water! False sentiment, tawdry style, and a total 
absence of either sense or sensibility ! 

Even of the professional writers, how few possess 
the art of arresting attention, amid the tumults of the 
busy world, as Scott and Byron used to do, when I sat 
from midnight till day-dawn, engrossed by their last 
new works. I don’t care about. . . . Before I 
open his book, I know that it will be bright, pure, po- 
lished, correct ; but it is Carrara marble, employed in 
the manufacture of an elegant chimney-piece, not in 
the composition of a breathing piece of sculpture. [I 
don’t care for . . . —his heroes are wooden, his 
stories lumbering; or for . . . + +s Whose soul 
seems always star-seeking in the celestial spheres. Of 
living poets, Wordsworth, the inspired, writes no longer ; 
Moore writes prose, and Campbeil travels ; and of 
travels, I have vowed a vow to read no more, till they 
come to be written by cherubim, having only heads and 
wings. A traveller with an appetite, is as great a 
luisance as Dando; and Fanny Kemble’s hot suppers 
are almost as bad as Mrs Trollope’s ’cuteness, 


These are tantalizing blanks; but then the 
ill or good-natured reader has the more license 
in filling them at his pleasure. 


Now I am in process of commination, I must take 
leave to denounce a few things more. The little pic- 
tures, and little prints, and little poems, and little 
ballads of the day, are my utter abhorrence. A sick- 
liness is beginning to degrade our taste in the arts, 
which cries aloud for reformation. All is namby- 
pamby, all Tilburina in white satin, all H B . 
all Parris, all fiddle-faddle! Every artist, poct, painter, 
or musician, seizes some spun-sugar idea, wraps it 
up in snipped paper, with a pretty little motto, as a 
pretty cadeau for pretty little ladies. When shall we 
again erect our worship to the noble, the stern, the 
simple, the vast ? When will savage Rosa dash, or 
learned Poussin draw ? When will Haydn or Handel 
revive—a Vandyke impart meaning to the human face 
divine —a Goldsmith or an Inchbald cheat one of genuine 
tears—or a Hogarth preach upon canvass a moral worth 
a thousand homilies ? So weary am I of the embroi- 
dered cambrie handkerchief school, that the sight of a 
table covered with tabbyfied Annuals, is to me more 
nauseating than an apothecary’s shop. 


Let the echoes of Messrs Colburn and Bent- 
ley’s empty warehouses answer “ When.” They 
must first be cleared out. 

Instead of following Mrs Delaval to balls, 
breakfasts, dinners, Almacks, Epsom, Ascot, or 
her Majesty’s drawingroom—atail of which places 
we have been so often, of late years, that we 
really long for change—we shall ascend with her 
to the ventilator of the old House of Commons. 


Three o’Clock, Saturday Morning.—How singular an 
adventure ; how stupid and unobservant I must have 
been! But here on paper, at least, let me collect my 
seattered thoughts, and commencer par le commence. 
ment, 

I was chaperoned in my political debut by no less a 
person than the far-famed Miss Randall, the bluest of 
blues, and most busy of busy-bodies, who scarcely misses 
a night in the ventilator throughout the session. She 
has her favourite nook, which no one but some miser- 
able novice would think of usurping ; and the volumes 
of impure air she must have imbibed since politics came 
into fashion, sufficiently account for the pallor of her 
face, and the ardour of its predominating feature. No 
‘“‘ blue” had ever so red a nose, or so yellow a eom- 
plexion. With Miss Randall, accordingly, | ascended into 
the mysterious lantern, whence we were to bend our ears 
to the eloquence of the House: and I had the vexation 
to find that we were late. Every corner was already 
filled with ladies as inquisitive as myself, with the ex- 
ception of Miss Randall’s accustomed seat, and one (in 
the adjoining compartment of which, was a shabby- 
looking person in a black bonnet and cloak) ou which 
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lay a handkerchief, as if to mark that it was taken. As 
[ paused opposite, however, the person in the cloak 
eivilly removed the handkerchief, and stiffly informed 
me I was at liberty to oceupy the place. IT would 
willingly have refused, not being inclined to settle in 
such close quarters with a neighhour so little distin- 
guished ; but having no ehoice but to accept or lose my 
last chanee, I niched myself in, and gave my attention 
to the business of the scene below. A very small por- 
tion of the House was discernible from my peephole ; 
but [ was fortunate that it happened to include one of 
the ablest of the Tory speakers, who rose shortly after 
we entered the ventilator, 

ft was my first opportunity (with the exception of an 
unimportant ocession at the Dublin University) of wit- 
nessing public oratory of any description ; and [ own 
my impression was that of disappointment. Aceus- 
tomed to connect such magnificent results with the 
eloquence of the House of Commons, and to peruse 
such laboured but fluent specimens of parliamentary 
speaking, [ was quite startled by the poverty, the raw- 
ness, the insignificance, of the reality. Of the three 
tirst members it was my luck to hear, the manner was 
so detestable that the matter hardly reached my com- 
prehension ; and even in one pointed out by Fame and 
the cheers of the House as a most valuable member, I 
was shocked by the schoolboy awkwardness, the false 
emphasis, and vulgar action, distiguring what IT might 
have perused in the Standard as an impressive and 
convincing piece of argument. Nevertheless, hearing 
murmurs of rapture arise from many corners of the 
ventilator, [ found that I had only to blame my want 
of discernment ; and that the humming, ha-ing, and see- 
sawing, Which so much offended me, were an habitual 
portion of the mere delivery of one whose opinions 
obtain influential weight in the country. 

I was recalled to myself by the intense stillness of all 
below and around me, and the clear enunciation of the 
new speaker, whose eloquence commanded such breath- 
less attention, Leaning eagerly over my ledge, I tried 
in Vain to discover from which side of the House the 
voice proceeded, The speaker Was completely con- 
cealed from me by the gallery ; and, overcoming my 
natural reserve, | hazarded an inquiry of my neighbour 
concerning the name of the gentleman on his lees, An 
unceremonious ** tfush !? silenced my inquiry 3 and I 
could searcely forgive myself tor having provoked such 
a rebuke from such a person. My ire was soon ap- 
peased, and my attention otherwise engrossed; for a 
verv few minutes served to convince me that norm, 
indeed, [ was lstening to an orator—an orator after 
my heart. What iervour, what conviction, bringing 
power in every sentence; the voice of a man’s heart 
overmastering the hearts of men: for it advocated the 
claims of the lowly, vet obtained favour in the ears of 
the great! An hour—two hours, did he speak on, 
invariably great, invariably convincing ; abounding in 
Inatter of fact, yet high-toned, and replete with moral 
dignity, where the more artificial aids of oratory were 
adinissible. J began at last to dread the fulness of his 
exposition, and wished not to be too fully convineed, 
lest the purpose of the speaker should be accomplished ; 
and when the cheers of the House proclaimed the con- 
clusion of the oration, 1 drewa long breath, disappointed 
that all had been said. My mind was conipletely sub- 
jugated by a power of which I never dreamed before. 

* What think vou of that?” whispered Miss Randall, 
coming round to me, as all were hushing down their 
ejaculations, in order to do justice to the honourable 
hut unfortunate member, the businessof whose ‘ prattle” 
it was to be ** tedious” in reply. 

* Splendid!” said I, wishing to concentrate my 
encomiums into the least possible offence to the new 
speaker. 

‘* Was not that worth coming to hear ? was not that 
the finest speech you ever heard in your life? Eloquent, 
manly, fluent, harmonious, philanthropic, philosophi- 
‘al ;” and she proceeded to string epithet upon epithet, 
in a style to have provoked the laughter of a mute at a 
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funeral. Now, even Nanoleon the Great used to aq, 
that nothing chilled him so much as the false enthn. 
siasm of others; J, the little, may confess that her 
rhapsodies froze the praises ready to burst forth fpr, 
my lips. ‘ 

** Yes,”’ said I, coolly, ** a very good speech.” 

‘Good? You mean divine, luminous, astoundin- 1 

“7 mean a very able speech and speaker. Wh, 
was it 7” 

“ Who? Youecannot be in earnest 2 There js but 
one such orator in the House, but one such orator it 
England, but one such in Europe, but one such in th. 
world! Cicero, Demosthenes, Mirabean.” 

* And his name?” [ interrupted, dreading the explo. 
sion of her verbosity. 

“His name? His name is Lord Hartston! By 
my dear Mrs Delaval, you must be jesting! You vans 
as Well aware of this all the time, as” 

‘May I venture to remind you that many here are 
listening to the debate 2” drily observed the elderly lady 
in the cloak, apparently impatient of my garrulous 
friend’s interruption ; and away flounced Miss Randall 
to her seat, muttering—“ insolent, ridiculous, contem». 
tible, under-bred,” &e. Ke, ; 

Nevertheless, the speaker on his lezs was fully desery. 
ing attention. As a piece of casuistry, I have rarely 
heard anything more curious than his reply ; or more 
striking than his art of breaking through a few weak 
points of his adversary’s fence, without sceming to attack 
them. Nevertheless, all his art, which was consider. 
able, did not suecced in the main object, of involving in 
ridicule the philanthropic projects of the patriot. 

At the close of the reply, the debate was adjourned; 
and [ waited only the announcement of my carriage, 
which Clarence Delaval, who was in the gallery, had 
promised to send up. Half-a-dozen dandies had already 
made their way to the ventilator, and were whispering 
in its divers nooks, when the old lady, who had been 
seated opposite me, suddeniy addressed a young man, 
whom I recognised as Lady Clackmannan’s long-chinned 
friend, with— Very well, Eustace, Iam satisfied.” 

 eustace’” seemed satisiied too; for he extended 
his hand, and cordially accepted a shake of hers; and 
away they hobbled down-stairs together. [ could not 
help faneying there was a degree of affectation in his 
avoidance of even a glance at mes but I was glad at 
last to have become acquainted with the monster's 
name; and *“* Mr Eustace” was thenceforward to be 
inseribed in the tablets of my memory among my favour- 
ite aversions, 

But, as we were returning home, the Randal! sud- 
denly exclaimed—* What did you think of Lord Iart- 
ston?” 

*¢ T told vou before that he was a very able speaker.” 

“T know. But himse/f2 © What did you think of 
him 2?” 

And Mrs Delaval learned that ‘“ Eustace,’ 
the “strange sallow man,” is Lord Hartston. 

The Zoological Gardens still possess some 
freshness and novelty; besides, it was on Sundays 
when Mrs Delaval made her visits, on which 
sacred day the Gardens possess the charm of 
erclusiveness, An exquisite love scene, where 
the selfish gourmand, George Hanton, proposes, 
condescendingly, for the handsome, well-joictured 
widow, introduces the following conversation :— 

We had now reached the bird-houses ; and, from the 
circle of delighted auditors listening to the gentt//esses 
of the pink cockatoo, who was sidling on his stand in 
the sunshine, a whole party of the Beresfords caught 
sight of me, and in a minute I was surrounded; my a7™ 
still inclosed in that of George Hanton, and enpense © 
the high-pressure of his tender gratitude. The usuat 
ejaculations followed—* Isn't this a doat of a bird i 
“(Quite a darling!’ ‘Such a dear, nice creature ‘ 
“Pretty Poll!” ‘‘ Cocoa ready 7” “ Dig you aay 
out the ballet last night 7” ‘‘ Couldn’t get my carriage 


up. Stupid old coachwian—been in the family these 
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thirty years—must get rid of him ? ‘** Pretty Poll!” 
“Ww asn’t Fanny Elsler divine in that pas de trots?” 
«God save great George, our king!" ** La! ma! what 
an old porrot it musi be—it says, God save King 
George!” ‘* My dear, parrots is like hoaks—the ‘vy lives 
ahage, Vichis a great hage, Don't you remember whe n 
a studied hornithology along with Miss Sycamore ?” 
“Yes,ma!” °° Heavens! Mrs Delaval, did vou hear 
that woman? And they pretend that the society here 
on Sundays is select!’ © ‘Take care, my dear Lady 
\licia, take care—parrots are as insidious as morikeys. 
vhat creature is making for your shoulder.” “ Do you 
remember what old Lady Burlington said when her ma 
“n hit a piece ¢ out of her friend’s arm—‘ | hope to 
Heaven it won't make the poor dear creature sick !"" 
“Naughty Poll!" &e. &e. 

We were soon joined hy Lord Laneaster and Lord 
Hilton, and loitered about the gardens with the Beres- 
fords, making the same sapient remarks uttered there 
Sunday after Sunday ; such as—* What a vastly cole 

cal coup le!’ © Who Mrand Mrs William ¢ 
“No! that pair of blue and buff macaws! What a 
ate !—to be caged in eternal fidelity, as an example for 
ladies and gentiemen!"? © Flow those chamois remind 
ne of Chamouny! Dear Switzerland! Lord Hilton, 
were you ever in Switzerland’  tlow enchanting it 
would be to be passing this hot day in a cha/et, in one 
of those delicious vallevs! Switzerland is quite my pas- 
jon. I mean to go to Lady Rossana’s fete costumce as 
an Ay, penzelloise.” ** Ts Lady Rossana going to give a 
bal costume 2”? ** ETaven’t vou your ecard?” “No! A 
fancv-ball! TLow Trish! How vulgar! Always want- 
ing to do something out of the common way.’ “ Shall 
[get youinvited?” © ’Phank you. Yes, I suppose one 
must be there.”’ 

“La! ma! what’s that bird as big as a turkcev, what 
— sulky on its perch” “An eagle.” ** Bill, I 

, Yor ler great beast’ sane agle” “ What’s a heagle ? 
ti never secd a heavle.” “You naughty boy! Don’t 
you remember the Spread Eagle, opposite uncle John’s, 
in Gracechurch Street 2” 

* Just listen to those ignorant barbarians!” And 
then, people talk of the diffusion of knowledge, and the 
vantage of penny libraries ! Do let us go, Lady 
Evelyn, and see the kangaroos swallow their young.” 
“Do they really swallow them? ‘* To be sure—I 
have seen them a thousand times.’ 

We were leaving the gardens at a quarter before 
eit, to dress for dinner. Lord Clack: 2nnan’s ear- 
rage coming round first, he and Lady Alicia left me to 
the eare of Lords Laneaster and [lilton, Mr Hanton 
retaining the most obstinate possession of my arin ; all 
tree talking and laughing loud, by way, I suppose, of 
making themselves conspicuous ; when, lo! in walked 
Herbert, arm-in-arm with Lord Ulartston. Instead of 
sopping, my brother-in-law touched his hat to me with 
the must provoking air of superciliousness: his com- 
janion looked pointedly away, 


\ 


The quiet stroke of satire which exhibits 
cockney vulgarity in contrast with refined igno. 
vance, is but one of many such sly hits, that tell 
ie better for their apparent simplicity.—In one 
dinner we must indulge. Lady Burlington pos- 
‘esses that tenacity of staple which makes her 
endure the tear and wear of a second and a 
third presentation :— 

We came tack fom Ascot, tired, dusty, thirsty, sun- 
burnt, cross ; and doubly cross at finding x ourselves en- 
aged to a late dinner at old Lady Burlington's, But 
the dinner revived us, The room was cool ; the party 
ntellivent and hates, I heard the dowager say to 

, Who sat next her at table, “I have be ‘ch moving 

heave n and earth this season to get that Lord Hartston : : 

ithe will not be had. I have written tou him, and told 
tim I was godmother to his grandfather. I have been 
at at his m through eve ry living creature of his acquaintance, 

“ng his sister to his bootmake ‘: but the man is inflex- 

“I fancy he ig afraid ef ging decoyed inty one of 
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my lion-feeds; but I hope I appreciate him better. 
Fox, you know, was my great friend ; so was Sheridan, 
so was Burke, so was Witepatree k: and I shall go 
iniserable to my grave, unless Lord Hartston dines with 
me before the scason Is over. ie 

“No; pray don’t die while you have se good a cook,” 
said her neigbhour, he!ping himself to an ¢ pigreamme ce 
roladle piyuce aur creveties, ‘ Youonly want Hartston 
asa novelty, in managerial phrase, to draw a good house 
for vou. I cannot pretend to assist you, because he is 
my friend, and with my friends L never take liberties. 
But you shall have him in small change. I will procure 
you several stars of lesser magnitude, all newly dis- 
covered ; a Pole who” 

** Not for the universe! In spite of our dear Lord 
Dudley, those rains ‘Sarre Co uy ite rococe, 

‘4 Pole whose hands were worked off in the mines 
of Siberia. He goes about in hanging sleeves, and has 
trained a poodle to fetch and earry for him. I believe 
he Was a Bedouin last SCAaSON,. ides cest ejal, Then 
you shall have a dandy American, talking fashion, 
Shakspeare, and the musical ylasses, in a style to make 
the fortune of a Margate MI. C.; and, par supplement, 
a fine lady novelist, Who sends you her new work with 
a little perfumed billet, begging vou wiil ° nothing ex- 
tenuate, nor set down aught im matice.*”’ 

Thank you, thank you,”’ cried the old lady, hegin- 
ning to sce through her friend's persifage. “1 will 
not trust to you; T shail try and engage the influence 
of Mrs Dleaval’s bright eves. Mrs Delaval, my dear, 
are you acquainted with Lord [lartston? Yes, now I 
think of it, vou must be. You both came into fashion 
about the same time ; and I know he is fanflé with that 
vood- looking, disa: eree ab le, brother-in-law of yours, who 
lives in Park Lane.” 

‘* New Norfolk Street,” insinuated one of her neigh- 
bours, 

* Never mind where. T really wish, my dear, you 
would get me presented to him.” 

* To my disagreeable brother-in-law 7"" 

“No, no: the other. Tell him I have the greatest 
respect for him, and so forth ; and that 1 was the trend 
of Fox, Burke, Windham, and so forth; and that I 
hope to have the honour of seeing him at dinner, either 





the 26th, 27th, 28th, 29th of June, or the 7th or 8th of 


July.” 

‘** [am sorry to say, I have not the pleasure of know- 
ing Lord Hartston.” 

* Vaven’t you 2 How stupid !—he would have made 
a charming match for vou. By the way, iny dear child, 
they say you are to marry Lord W hat’s the name 
of the man who has that fine property in Yorkshire 7” 

‘There are so many men who have fine property ua 
Y orkshire.”’ 

“But I mean that man with mines, or iron-works, or 
quarrics, or something or other; the man who wears a 
great bush of hair, as if his ears had been cropped.” 

* Your Ladyship means, perhaps, Lord Penrhyn ?” 
said some one, taking pity on my confusion, 

“Po L? L daresay | do. Sali,” turning to her 
maitre @hotel, “remind me to ask Lord Penrhyn to 
dinner as soon as his grandfather has been dead a fort- 
night.” 

At the close of this gay season, Mrs Delaval, 
rich, admired, independent, yet suffering acutely 
under the wants of the heart, resolves to go 
abroad for change of scene ; but first she must 
be present at a f¢te which the Duke of Mer- 
ioneth gives to the Due de Orleans ; and then, 
having exhausted the fashionable world of Lon- 
don, she launches into that of Paris, by way of 
Brussels, Aix-la-Chapelle, Spa, and other such 
places. She is accompanied, for propriety’s sake, 
by Miss Vinicombe, a most amusing specimen of 
the modern toady. 

CaLats.—Another kingdom—another climate—another 
language—eanother people—everything changed but my 
simple, sorry sel’, and the change, already, how clearly 
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demonstrated! No mistaking the merry sunburned faces 
around me for those of sober-suited, care-worn England. 
Everything seems to have expanded; the clouds sail 
higher—the houses are grown lofty—the courtyards 
wide. The streets appear angularized by the massive 
precision of stone architecture—the furniture by a pro- 
fusion of marble. In England, the same objects crumble 
down into a lumpish, dilapidated state. With us no- 
thing seems to maiutain its perpendicular but the character 
of the people. 

Is it not owing to this absence of the grand that we 
have forced ourselves to become such devotees of the 
picturesyue? My new friend, Miss Vinicombe, for 
instance, has the word perpetually in her mouth, and 
picturesquefies ine out of all patience. During our trajet 
yesterday from the Vower stairs to Calais harbour, she 
amused us by reciting copious extracts from the diary of 
my sister journalist, the * Ennuyée 3" a book I used to 
sigh over in my teens; but which, having survived the 
age of sentimentality, I turn from as sickly and affected. 
Mrs Trollope has been said to survey men and things as 
through the window of a hackney-coach ; the Hnnuyce 
beholds them as through a picture-frame—nay, as through 
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a claude-glass, or camera obscura ; broad, open daylight, | 


is not admitted into her fanciful delineations. Her land- 


scapes are taken from canvass rather than nature; her | 


human beings are those of poets and novelists—not the 
strong-handed, strong-hearted strugglers of daily life. 

But the world is not merely a place of palaces, where 
pictures are hung up and statues niched, or where 
Beatrices and Juliets step daintily on pavements of marble. 
Sculpture and painting, poetry and romance, are things 
both beautiful and noble: but nobler still are the every- 
day workings of the human mind—the progress of 
nations—the civilization of mankind. A morbid elegance 
of soul, or refinement of the imagination, produces less 
poetical results than many a stern reality. Rubens’ pic- 
ture of the Massacre of the Innocents made the Annuyce 
* sick,”’ and, lo! she cried aloud for an ounce of civet to 
sweeten her imagination. A mere copy of it made me 
weep—ay, even to suffocation ! 

Sorry are we to say that those nobler things 
—the progress of nations—the civilization of 
mankind—occupy very little indeed of the 
attention of Mrs Welaval, when she gets to 
‘‘ Paris and the Parisians.”” She knows her world 
too well for that. The most original portion of 





the work is Paris—the fashionables, the cele- | 


brities, and current usages of the capital of 
France. Here, the lively Désennuyce is much 
more at home, much better-informed on all im- 
portant and unimportant nothings—behind the 
scenes and before the curtain—and far more 
reasonable than her “cute” sister journalist, 
Mrs Trollope. She is introduced to people of 
all kinds—stately Duchesses of the old regime 
—brilliant ladies of the empire—and rich ones 
of the court of Louis Philippe—bankers’ wives, 
who throw open their pelisses of sables to display 
the cachmere under-dress, which, like the lady’s 
airs and honours, does not sit easily. 

In Paris, as in London, the court, the coteries, 
politics, and theatres, are discussed. We have 
a grand dinner at the banker's, with everything 
splendid—save the “ under-bred,” able mem- 
bers of the Chamber, and great capitalists ; and, 
exquisite music, with the Grisi and Tamburini, 
and Rubini, and the venerable Grassini, and 
the great Rossini himself—* the idol of all fin- 
ancial people—exquisite music—the society so 

” 
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The women were overdressed and affected; the men, 
des fashionables,”’ a bad imitation of English dandies, 


—.. 





and decidedly the least admirable class of /a jeune France 
The ineffability of an Englishman of fashion, With his 
five, ten, fifteen, twenty thousand a-year—his valets, and 
villas, and travelling carriages, and hunting-boxes__ig 
comparatively a consistent folly. From Eton to Almack’s 
he is pampered into the languid, supercilious inanity 
which dozes through a London season, after the labours 
of its moors, its Melten, and its steeple-chases, Not so 
these pseudo.“ fushionatles” of the Caté Tortoni ; With 
their two or three jiundred per annum, pour tout voltage 
their lives must consist of an alternation of lure rt ia 
gence. We know that their black satin fronts and col. 
lars were invented for economical purposes, aud th 


ait they 
are miserably lodged and fed, to enable them to perform 
their daily lounge in the Bois de Boulogne on a toler. 


able horse, and secure a weckly stad/e at the Qpera. Th, ip 
finery is a hollow affair. 

Is this class peculiar te Paris? A reception 
at the Tuileries is a tiresome affair, probably 
from its exact truth. This, the lady of the ancient 
regime, is better :— 

To-night I made my de“Lut in the circle of Madame de 
Bretonvilliers ; and am still shivering at the recollection! 
The great gloomy court-yard in the Rue de Grenade, 
the dark, damp stair-case, the stifling garlic-scented ante. 
chamber, the ill-lighted rooms, the formal ass¢ mblage, 
were not compensated by the vastness ef the antiquated 
saloons, and that magniloquent nomenclature of the 
guests. No young people, the ladies scarcely even in 
demie-toi/elte, muitied in bonnets and shawls—and coldness 
and formality enough to have frozen a salamander. | 
Was presented to several duchesses whose titles are histe. 
rical, who, by their appearance, may have figured in the 
Froude. But l suspect there was a vapour of the Tuile. 
ries clinging to my garments, for they eyed me most con. 
temptuously. We had two Boston tables and a “ wish :” 
eau sucrce and weak syrup and water were handed round 
by way of refreshment; the candles seemed to burn dim; 
the lofty saloon was as hazy as one of our great theatres 
in the mouth of November; a sensation of ague seemed 
creeping over me. Dinner invitations, from the Breton. 
Villiers, are as much out of the question as to the table of 
his Holiness. ‘The people of his caste are supposed to 
dine; but the fact has never been proved to foreigners 
by ocular demonstration. 

We are apt to fancy in England that every great 
French family has its Ude; whereas none but the ai 
bassadors, ministers, or great bankers, atfect to give 
dinners, or even keepachef. There was only Rothschild, 
in all Paris, who could venture upon Careme! 

Just returned from a brilliant ball chez /e ministre de 
. These ministerial tetes are considered far from 
select; but my eye is not yet sufficiently familiar with 
the surface of French society to detect the fault. The 
house, an official residence, was noble, and nobly lighted ; 
the orchestra admirable ; and the whole thing faultlessly 
arranged. A French ball-room piesents a more orderly 
aspect than ours. The ladies are seated side by side 
round the room, generally in a double row; and no 
gentleman would dream of usurping a placejamong them ; 
the seats are occupied by the same persons throughout 
the evening ; when they dance, a handkerchief or boquet 
is left to engage the place. The room has, consequently, 
the appearance of being lined with beautiful women, 
who are led out to dance, then reconducted to their seat» 
There is no wandering up and down, no pushing to get 
in here ov out there, as in an English party, whereon the 
demon of restlessness appears to have set his seal. Our 
ladies fair are, in fact, too fond of lounging about en 
the arms of men, to whom they are comparatively 
strangers, to stare at this beauty, laugh at that quiz. er 
ascertain, by the most insolent coolness of invest)zations 
whether they like the looks of Lady A., or Lady B., an! 
ficiently to be introduced to her. They seem to fancy 
themselves privileged in rudeness towards any one not 
exactly belonging to their own set—to sneer—to elbow— 
to push aside. French women, on the contrary, wi 
peculiarly courteous to strangers. If thrust against their 
intentions into a crowd, there is a coaxing tone in their 
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not sterling gold, is very pretty tinsel. 


The men in society here take my fane y less than the 
The rery young ones affect Anglomania, and 


women. 
talk of nothing but horses 


affectation ridiculous to English ears, Still worse are 
the jeunes élégans, the look-and-die class, who dress 
i la moyen age, and, like other mites, are vast under- 
m! ners—of female reputation. I omit a few charming 
old men of the old school, all urbanity and good- 
breeding; but, after a time, their flowery nothingness 
becomes tedious; and, on the whole, the most agreeable 
companions are the men of about fifty, whose youth was 
pasved at the imperial court, where ability was the 
nasse partout ; ‘*men of the world, who know the 
world like men.’? From one thing, at least, you are 
secure in French society—the proud, reserved, unsocial, 
» syperior man,” so often met with in England—a miser 
of his own mind, who stalks through life as if he owed 
no kindly reciprocation of sociability to his fellow-crea- 
tures. The French seem to have their temper or their 
temperament more under their own control than the 
English. 
. « . o “ se . 

I begin to feel myself unworthy of the select comit¢s of 
Paris society, such as Lady Harriet’s. I am told they 
are the only ones in the civilized world, where what 
deserves to be called conversation, still exists; vet I 
never heard anything more vapid than the eternal repeti- 
of votre santé a été bonne depuis que jai eu Chonneur 
de vous voir 2—Votre charmante amie, miladi, (une 
telle,) §e., porte bien ?—Comment avez vous troure la 
Grisi hier au soir 2? Se. Ac. By way of conversational 
society, give me a firsterate English dinner party, or a 
pleasant party in an English country house! But, by 
way of gaiety, let me have a brilliant ball of several 
hundred persons, with good music, where every one talks 
to every one as much or as little as they please. I detest 
a petit comité of languid inetiables, 

This is faithful painting, and in the best style 
of Mrs Delaval’s Diary.—She does not consider 
that literature is so highly honoured in France 
as some late writers have asserted. 

In England, a great historian or moral philosopher 
achieves the golden honours of lawn sleeves; while, in 
France, he obtains an habit brodé, a croir Phonnenur, a 

and the honours of the Academy. The Carlists 

possess Chateaubriand and De Vigny among the literati ; 
wa the venerable Celadon of Madame Recamier owes his 
iportance in their eyes rather to his political distinction 
ia to the author of “ Atala.”” Lamartine’s fame, as a 


fir en injured by his decadence ene’ a 


drst-erate poet, has bee 
vcond-rate senator. Victor Hugo is a harsh, dry, se 


concentrated man, inflated into bombast by the cesiels 
ofthe romantic school. Balzac is the only Frenchman 
of talent who condescends to lionize in fashionable society. 
We have at this moment forgotten what 
‘great historian or moral philosopher’—or, at 
least, what great one, ungraced by favour and 
‘nterest—has achieved rank in England. It was 
wt Hume, nor Robertson, nor Hallam, nor Paley, 
‘or Bentham, nor Godwin, nor Bailey, nor 
“wuthey, nor Hazlitt, nor yet Davy nor Dalton ; 
ieither the orthodox nor yet the heterodox :— 
‘ut some man whose claim rests on having been 
tutor or bear-leader to a young Tory Peer of the 
first head, is, indeed, tolerably sure of success, 
After investigating the nature of the charm 
‘hich renders Paris so much a favourite sojourn 
ofthe English, and finding it inferior to London 
in everything upon which it prides itself, Mrs 
Delaval comes to this mortifying cone leaden, 
trawn from original but substantial premises :— 


In Paris, people are far less amenable than in London 
the trilmnal of public opinion £ 
) XXXIIL--VOL. ILL 


pension, 


st “ Pardon, madame, mille pardons !** which, if 


and /a chasse, in a tone of 
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The custom of living in suites of apartments, either in 
a public hotel or a furnished house, renders people inde- 
pendent of the svrvet//ance of their servants and of each 
other. Among the weil-rezgulated establishments of a 
good street in the better quarters of London, every action, 
every gesture, every visit received or refased, is known 
and commented upon, not only by your next-door neigh- 
bours, but by the superabounding, and therefore idle, 
servants of a dozen others. The lazy butler of No. 36, 
yawning on the door-steps during the daily drive of his 
lady, and comparing notes with his brother corkscrews 
of No. 35 and No. 37, has nothing better te do than 
communicate intelligence of my lady’s flirtations, or my 
lord's unpaid bills, to be circulated round the neighbour- 
hood. In Paris, he would be dusting chairs or washing 
china; for net a hand that is not superabundantly tasked, 
is retained in a French establishment. 

Personal allusions, moreover, are inadmissible into the 
newspapers. No vulgar appetite prevails for learning 
the number of guests or enirces at the dinner of the 
Marquis of This or Baron the Other—the fiddle-faddle 
particulars of ladies’ toilets, ov the comings and goings 
of the aristocracy, and aristocracy-aping mediocracy. 
There is infinitely less of the servile spirit of lackeyism 
among the middling and lowerorders. A French haber- 
dasher knows what the journals of the day relate 
last firman of the grand signor, but cares not a rusi: 
whether the noble duke, lodged in the first floor over his 
shop, is married or single, or about to commit matri- 
mony; While a French footman talks to the frotteur, 
dry-rubbing your apartments, of the order of the day in 
the Chamber, or the pictures at the Exposition, instead 
of the improprieties he may have noticed while lounging 
away the night in the hall at Willis’s. 

Even i in the most frivolous socie ty, conversation rarely 
takes a personal tone. Scandalous gossip is regarded as 
eminently vulgar. The men talk politics—the women, 
dress—seldom or ever, the affairs of their neighbours. 
Whether public morals derive improvement from this 
security from that minor, yet influential public tribunal— 
the voice of society—may perhaps be doubtful; but it is 
certain that not a few of the English are well content to 
be emancipated from the o4/iga’o suit of buckram worn 
in London, and the hypocrisy induced by the conscious- 
ness of being always under review ; always perched upon 
a judgment-stool ; ‘alw: ays subjec ted to the scrutiny of the 
steward’s room, the servants’ hall, the malignations of 
the fashionable school for scandal, and the branding-irons 
of the weekly press! 


as the 


Have wemoreto learn from ourneighbours across 
the channel than we were aware of ?—or must this 
estimate be received with some allowance? No 
scande!—no gossip—noridicule—no witty malice 
—no satire—no curiosity about ‘the people of 
the next door,” who occupy so many pages of the 
elegant Mrs Delaval’s St James’ Place Journal? 
We cannot imagine it. There is no such stupid 
human society below the moon as that she would 
indicate in Paris. Even the people of Otaheite 
have their jokes against their neighbours of the 
next island. Mrs Delaval has hers.—— 


A distinguished doctrinaire deputy amused himself by 
upbraiding me this evening with the delinquencies of Mrs 
Trollope and her book on Paris. 

* | cannot but conelude,” said he, “ that the fame of 
this new work, as well as of that on America, is based 
on the cleverness of Hervieu'’s sketches; for | find that 
those the Trollope has published unillustrated, are ade 
mitted to be failures. dren de plus amusant que de voir 
a quel point cette pauvre vieille a été coéffte de son 
Abhiaye aux Bois, et entichce de sa coterie de sempiler- 
nelies : une petite demve-douzaine Phommes, célebres par 
leurs reputations, el autant de femmes, cclebres par leur 
manque de reputation—dont Tune a quatre fois divorce, 
et les autres se sont dispensces de cette cérémonte ;— 
voila la prctrise de son culte tumaculé’ D'honneur, 
rotre Madame Trollope est impayalle ! ie 
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“ 7] parait quelle veut se faire donner pour une shockingly toeday. That monster has been key 


femme de bonne compagnie |! ps9 cried another ; - 49 eu lant trying to persuade me to purchase one of his horrib) 
son guignon contre [ Amérijue se rapporte a la banque- CAVCAUNR 


So much for the magnanimity of the mage 


roule dun certain bazaar, dont elle c! ‘ait Ventrepreneuse!  niticos of Muscovy! 
Quun pareil individu se mile de eritiquer ics me@eurs— Madame de Merinville, after amusing me with this 
de juger les usayes !—Limpertinente e eventful history, favoured me with a still more scandaj. 
What would they say of me, did they know that J also — ous anecdote connected with one of the favourite jeryes 
am guilty of the presumption of mee the critic, of Siadame Trollope. A lady fair, some time since ay, 
thovah not for the edification of the pull : object of idolatry to the celebrated bard so prominen:|- 
We have a dinner at the Rocher a Caneale,  bossed with the organ of veneration, was invited, a fey 
at soixante francs la téte—an ugly custom, in. Summers avo, by her gente Suipnere, : partie de 
ik ay oe uelich which dcaseves and | “@™Pagne—an understood crisis in a French aifuire 
troduced vy the Bnglsh, walch ceserves anG oy)” Attired in a bewitching demie toilette, the lady 
received the reprobation of Mrs Delaval. Inwhiat stepped into his caléche, anticipzting a drive in the Bo. 
follows, she is less than just to Mrs Tro!lope’s de Boulogne, to conclude, probably, with a dinner ay 
taste for petits soupers ; for sh2 omits the very  &t Cloud or Courbevoie; and, ater son e hours passed in 
: the open air, began, perhaps, to think with more com 
placency of goujons frits, or a matelote Normande, thay 
of the tender but airy nothin.s pouec into her ears 


de 


important circumstance, that, from these old- 
} ’ 
fashioned reunions, unlike modern Jate dinners 


everybody reserved their wit, their spirits, their jsut the plerim of the valley of Joho iachat was other. 
best faces and best toilette—tiey did not run wise disposed; and, instead of directing her steps towards 

mney ¢ . \ ye 1m nt vy , ¢ e npetits tie savoury saloi © Pgs J iel, cuided her up the roug) 
away to a concert or the ¢ pera. j = Rg Sag eeal vy, vidos. nindl SANNA onl elaak ta 
soupers, NO matter wh ether with a pate yi a ee upon the great Ss vegassief theCalvaice. “ Juses. 
cream, broucht * the sweet of the night. anh att. eddie eeote ane ame Eleenclia?” whispered 

We shal! conclude with a trait oi hussianeivile  Sionsicur le Vieomioc to is dir companions and thus 
ization, and of Pavisian enthusiasin, for both ended the promenade 01 the Gee du Aristcanivme With 
which,,we have no doubt, Mrs Delaval has the his Atala; who found herself, on that occasion, like 
best authority Monsieur Jourdain, considerably perplexed between 

7 * poetry and prose. , 


The cemetery of Pere Ja Chaise is, above all, striking!y 
deficient in monuments. The statue of Generai Foy, by ilowever aimiable, atid charitable, and in- 
David, is calculated for the sen ite-house rather than the dul ent, and so forth, to the weaknesses of 
sepulchres and all the rest on which cost and care have re _ nee 
been bestowed, consist in mausolea of granite, closed by CUP Netenbour, ene wi wid regret any revolu. 
solid gratings, containing marble altars adorned with tion in manners which prevented the Paris. 
massive plate. Of one stately burying-place, (honourably iens from amusing themselves, and edifying 
mentioned by Madame Trollope, ) some curious anecilotes society with such piquant little morsels as the 
are recorded. ‘Vhe Muscovite lord of the lady to whose yn . 
remains it is dedicated, one of the richest oe * Se ce — 
Europe, directed, in the first outburst of conjugal gr: Airs Delaval, who has recorded them, deserved 
the purchase oi a considerable piece of ground to wy con- to obtain the hand of Lord Ilartston, the first 
secrated to her memory. Second thonghts, and the — statesman in Kurupe, after rejecting a competent 
sculptor’s estimate, arrived in process of time; and, ine yum er of Frenchand English dukes .dandies, and 


stead of devoting the whole territory to its gist . 

destination, a reasonable space was allotted to the Coun- fortune-hunters; and aiter being sufficiently tor- 
tess, and the remainier to the construction of other tured with imaginations of his marriage, and the 
graves. That these should be suffered to lie tenantiess, terrible reality of his attempted assassination at 
seemed absurd; and the Count, on receiving one day a the door of the House of Commons. But the 
Visit from a favourite protege, an eminent Fre:ch tra- 
gedian, who had been attached to his private theatre, 
presented, with unexampled generosity, to the astonished 


roinance—the plot of the work—is, as we have 
seid, nothing, Life and manners, quickness ef 


histrion the title-deeds cf a vault in the cemetery of Pere © bservatien, and Vivacity of style, are its charm ; 
la Chaise, instead of the pension he had been fondly anti- and, with all its brilliance, a semething, which, 
cipating. ‘Thiee other graves, however, remained to be if nut sobric ty and wisdoni undisguised, is the 


disposed of; and, one morning, the beautiful Count ss 
O——_—, who was dying by slow degrees of a cancer, wn : : ; 
found by her physician bathed in tears. “EP know jam Wit dare hazard upon the polite audience she 


getting rapidly worse,” cried she; “I know i look «addresses. 


nearest possible approach to it which a female 


THE STATUTES AT LARGE. 


Iynorantia juris neminem cscusat.°—Law Vazrim. 


i 


‘Inommibus quidem, maxime tamen in jure, equitas <pectanda sit. "—L. 90 ff, De Diver, Reg. Jur. 


Tur barons at Merton, when calied on to adopt them; which thing shall much help to advance 
a portion of the canon law, replied, “ We will | the profit of the commonwealth.” The thing, 
not change the laws of England.” Thesame has | however, was not done, and the statutes pro- 
frequently been said since ; but not with so much = ceeded to increase and multiply, A century 
candour, The question is not so much one of | 2fierwards, Mr Pepys, the communicative Secre- 
will as of power, Nearly three centuries ago, | t: ary of the Admiralty, speaking of the man who 
King Edward expressed a wish, that “the supere | got his ears cut off on account of the nature of 
fluous and tedious statutes were brought into one | his studies, § says—‘ Mr Prynne did disc sourse with 
sum together, and made more plain and short, to me about the laws of i ngl: ind, telling me the 
the intent that men might better understand = main faults in them; amongst others, their obscur- 
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‘ty, through multitudes of long statutes, which 
he is about to abstract out of, all of a sort, 
and, ashe lives, and Parliaments come, get them 
put into laws, ani other statutes repealed; and 
then it will be short work to know the law.” 
But the zealous author of the “ /Tistrio.mastiv,” 
who © seldom dined,” did not get his short 
work finished ; and the British siby], acting 
en a converse principie to her of Rome, came 
back, in another century, with fully three or 
four times as many great volumes deposited 
on her broad back as she had before. About 
the middle of the last century, they wyre 
brought before Mr Daines Barington; and he, 
though a polite, good-natured, and industrious 
man, Who grudced not to peruse a few black 
letter folios to serve a friend, was constrained to 
observe, that “ The reformation of the code of 
statutes, however, so far as to repeal obsolete 
and sometimes dangerous laws, as well as the 
reducing the diferent acts of Parliament which 
relate to the same subject into one consistent 
statute, would be a salutary, nay, is almost be- 
come a necessary work. Many acts of Parlia- 
ment, fortunately, for the most part, lie buried 


rHE STATUTES 


in the statute-hook, till the spleen of individuals | 


calls them forth, to the disgrace of the law, and 
the distress of the person prosecuted.” Still, 
however, our laws went on in geometrical pro- 
gression, and legislators grew, year after year, 
mere alarmed at their enormous bulk. A com- 
mission appointed to inquire into the possibility 
of codifying the criminal portion of the English 
laws, the other day, despondingly reported, that 
“The statute law is rendered less accessible by 
its now extraordinary bulk, the result of an 
accumulation of enactments during a space of 
more than six centuries, without any effectual 
systematic effort to reduce the aggregate by a 
general consolidation ; so that the number of 
public statutes now in force, together with many 
expired and repealed statutes and enactments, at 
present printed in the collections in common use, 
occupy not fewer than thirty closely-printed 
quarto volumes, containing from 600 to 1200 
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the first lawyers in the land. The English law, 
indeed, with the exception of those portions in 
daily practice, is a vast wilderness, where there 
are rivers whose sources are unknown, and 
mountains whose summits cannot be approached. 
It is not laid down in valley, stream, and emi- 
nence in the maps, but left a terra incognita 
for adventurers to prow] about in, and try what 
they can discover. Some find wonderful remains 
of antediluvian art—monstronus carved granite 
pillars, which a team of horses are forthwith 
employed to drag from the recesses of the 
desert, to gratify the curiosity of civilized 
men ; some find hidden treasure; some wander 
for vears, and come back unable to say what 
they have seen, or where they have been, and 
evidently in a state of total bewilderment ; 
while others. still less fortunate, encounter u 
wild beast, and either come back with wooden 
legs and crutches, or disappear entirely. Hence 
come the frequent remarks, that no man passes 
a day without trangressing a statute. This 
statement looks formidable; but the bane anil 
antidote are both before us, in the obscurity ; for, 
given a person transgressing a statute, there is 
generally small chance indeed of finding any one 
capable of laying his hand on the statute trans- 
gressed, 

In Seotland, a law ceases to exist by not being 
put in practice ; so that the judges, before the 
Union, had only to let such portions of the 
statutes as they objected to, remain at peace, and 
they troubled no man; while, since the Union, 


| they had only to declare that just and merciful 


pages each, and costing from £30 to £40!” This | 


it a considerable item in study ; and, along with 
themass of other Digests, Reports, Commentaries, 
Abridgements, (Petersdorff’s Abridgement is in 
fifteen large volumes, ) should make a man reflect 
alittle before he engages to become acquainted 
with the laws of England. 

But does any one engage to become acquainted 
¥ith these laws ?—for it will be rightly observed, 
that, if no one does, there will be no such cause 
for reflection. We must admit that the question 
tov applicable. The law is not a science which 
4man can undertake to master. There has not 
existed in England, during these hundred years 
Past, @ man who “ knew the law.” <A sharp 
little rival of Lord Brougham said of him, that, 
fhe “ knew a little Chancery practice, he might 
be said to have a smattering of everything.” So 
Could one lawyer proclaim to the world the con- 
‘emptible ignorance of another, who, so far as 
the world itself is able to judge, is at least among 








statutes had fallen into disuse, and that arbitrary 
and tyrannic:l ones were still in observance, ‘to 
render themselves extremely obnoxious to society. 
In England, a statute of the days of Henry 
III, must still be put in foree, if unrepealed ; 
and any mischievous-minded and active fellow, 
by hunting in the sterile recesses of the statutes 
at large, may discover an old instrument for 
tormenting society, which the twelve judges 
never dreamed of the existence of. In the year 
1818, aman accused of murder being acquitted, 
the prosecutor discovered that, by the law of 
England, he was, in that particular case, entitled 


| to appeal against the verdict of the jury. He 


did so: but then the accused offered to end the 
dispute by fighting him. The qnestion had a 
strange appearance as matter of consultation for 
a bench ; but both parties were right, and acting 
according to law—the old ordeal of battle re- 
maining to that day unrepealed, 

We hope we will not alarm our friends too 
much by telling them one or two of the penalties 
to which they are still liable in particular eases, 
in terms of the statute-book. They will be, at 
least, ‘“‘ forewarned, forearmed ;” and, if they do 
not shape their conduct to meet the laws, have 
only to blame themselves. 

By 5 and 6, Edw. V1., ¢. 23, it is enacted, that 
‘No person or persons shall make (to the intent 
to sell, or offer, or put to sale) any quilt, mat- 
trass, or cushions, which shall be stuffed with 


any other stuff than feathers, wool, or flocks, 
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alone, upon pain and forfeiture of all and every 
such quilts, mattrasses, or cushions so sold, or 
offered to be sold, or the value thereof. The 
moiety of all which forfeitures to be to the King, 
our sovereign Lord, his heirs and successors ; 
and the other moiety thereof to any such persons 


THE STATUTES AT LARGE. 


as will sue for the same in any of the King’s 


courts of record, or in any other court.” This 
stutute remains unrepealed, to the evident ad- 
vantage of those who are fortunate enough to see 


horse-hair, air, or steel-spring cushions exposed | 


for sale.—The following method of dressing fus- 
tians is denounced by 11, Hen. VII., c. 28, and 
cannot be followed without incurring a_ for- 
feiture of twenty shillings :—‘ Now, so it is, 


and means, have deceivably imagined and con- 
trived instruments of iron, with the which irons, 
in the most highest and secret places of their 
houses, they strike and draw the said irons on 
the said fustians unshorn ; by means whereof, 
they pluck off both the nap and cotton of the 
same fustians, and break commonly both the 
ground and’ threads asunder; and after, by 
crafty seeking, they make the same fustians to 
appear to the common people fine, whole, and 
sound ; as also, they raise up the cotton of such 
fustians, and then take a lighted candle, and 
set it in the fustian burning, which singeth and 
burneth away the cotton of the same fustian 
from the one end to the other, down to the 
hard threads, instead of shearing; and, after that, 


put them in colour, and so subtlely dress them, | 


that their false work cannot be espied, without 
it be by workmen shearers of such fustians, or 
bythe weavers of the same.’’—By 25, Hen. VIIL., 
c. 13, tenants are prohibited from having more 
than 2000 sheep on their lands, under a penalty 
of 3s. 4d. for every additional sheep; but it is 
mercifully provided that, for the purposes of the 
act, six score sheep shall be counted a hundred. 


great tranquillity reigned in the said city anq 
counties, and little trouble or vexation was mado 
by untrue or foreign suits: And now so jt jg 
that, in the said city and counties, there be four. 
score attorneys or more, the more part of them 
having no other thing to live upon but only hj 


gain by attorneyship; and also, the more part of 


them not being of sufficient knowledge to be ay, 
attorney ; which come to every fair, market, and 
other place where is an assembly of people, 
exhorting, procuring, moving, and inciting the 
people to attempt untrue and fvureign snits for 
small trespasses, little offences, and small sums 
of debt,’ &c. The supernumerary attorneys are 


therefore commanded to provide themselves with 
that divers persons, by subtlety and undue slights | 





—Is any one aware that a cattle-dealer, buying | 


cattle otherwise than in an open market, is 
doing a very iliegal act, and liable to a penalty 
of double the value of the cattle purchased ? 
Yet assuredly, by 3 and 4, Edw. VI., ¢. 19, such 
is the transgression of all who so purchase 
“oxen, steers, nouts, kine, heifers, or calves,” 
unless they purchase for their own use, or 
follow “‘ the art and mystery of butchery.” Nor 
are those who follow this art in a better condi- 
tion, should they think proper to sell their pur- 
chases alive. This branch of the statute, it 
seems, was rather a failure; as, in terms of 15, 


Ch. Il., ¢. 8, it “ had not wrought such effectual | 
reformation as was intended, by reason of the | 
difficulty in the proof of such buying and selling,” 


&c.; and so it is more carefully fortified.—The 
people of Norfolk and Suffolk are not, perhaps, 
generally aware of the protection which the 
statute-book affords them against that great 
curse of society, litigation. 
the act 33, Henry VI., c. 7, they will find it 
stated that, at one time, there were only six or 
eight attorneys, ‘at the most,” in these coun- 
ties and the city of Norwich; “in which time 


If they will turn to | 





livelihoods in other ways, under heavy penalties, 

There is a calm decidedness about these old 
acts, in which our modern laws are deficient 
There was no opposition—no debating in com. 
mittee. It was verfectly clear to every man, 
that feathers and wool were the very fittess 
things onearth for stuffing mattrasses and cushions 
with ; and that those who used anything else did 
wrong. It was evident, that the tltroneons 
method of dressing fustian with hot irons and 
candles was most abominable, and should be put 
a stop to. No man could buy cattle secretly, 
without having some design—it must have been 
with a view to his own profit, and therefore to 
the loss of other people ; and the thing ought to 
be prevented. When legislators were ingenious 
enough to discover such deep-hid evils, there 
were no political economists to distress their 
minds about free-trade. There could never be 
two opinions about the inferiority of good manu- 
factures to bad ; and, when this material pro- 
position was admitted, it was a natural corollary, 
that a law enforcing the former, and forbidding 
the latter, was a good Jaw. Hence, the clear 
candid terms of these statutes. They would not 
have been easily adapted to the admission of 
Lord Eldon’s coach and six. It was in the de- 
generate days of political economy and _ philése- 
phical legislation, that our laws acquired their 
proverbial length and obscurity. When his 
Majesty’s ministers had to debate each clause 
with a pertinacious opposition—when_ people 
literally objected to support the agriculture of 
their native country by prohibiting the import- 
ation of foreign corn—when they declined pay- 
ing to support the landed interest, the only stable 
source of national wealth—nay, long before such 
very bold heresies as these were promulgated, it 
was found unsafe to commit the laws, which every 
one must obey, to the plain language and simple 
arrangement of the old statutes. Clauses had 
to be smuggled in—titles had to be made obscure 
—sentences had to be elongated, and then turned 
upside down: but the grandest means of pre- 
venting discovery, was to make the statutes S? 
long that no man would read them. The fol- 
lowing is the fitle of a statute passed in the 
reign of George II., (23, Geo. I1., c. 26 :)—“ An 
act to continue several laws for the better re- 
gulating of pilots, for the conducting of ships 
and vessels from Dover, Deal, and Isle of Thanet, 














et, 
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up the rivers of Thames and Medway ; and for | 


permitting rum or spirits, of the British sugar 
plantations, to be landed before the duties of 
Excise are paid thereon; and to continue and 
amend an act for preventing frauds in the ad- 
measurement of coals within the city and liberty 
of Westminster, and several parishes near there- 
unto; and to continue several laws for prevent- 
ing exactions of occupiers of lochs and wears 
upon the River Thames, westward; and for 
ascertaining the rates of water-carriage upon 
the said river; and for the better regulation and 
covernment of seamen in the merchant service ; 
and also to amend so much of an act made dur- 
ing the reign of King George I., as relates to 





the better preservation of salmon on the River | 


Ribble ; and to regulate fees in trials at assizes, 
and nist prius, upon records issuing out of the 
oftice of Pleas of the Court of Exchequer; and 
for the apprehending of persons in any county 
or place, upon warrants granted by Justices of 
the Peace in any other county or place ; and to 
repeal so much of an act made in the twelfth 
‘ear of the reign of Ning Charles ITI., as relates 
to the time during which the office of Excise is 
tobe kept open each day, and to appoint for 
how long time the same shall be kept open each 
day for the future ; and to prevent the stealing 
or destroying of turnips ; and to amend an act 
made in the second year of his present Majesty, 
for better regulation of attorneys and_ solici- 
tors.” 

Our Scottish ancestors were a quiet, unobtru- 
sive people. They did not like disputatious and 
noisy brawls. With them the dirk settled a 
debate in a few minutes ; and a political oppo- 
neut, instead of being pursued by lampoons, 
leading articles, and ‘* very sarcastic speeches,” 
had his house burned down about his ears, and 
lis family put to the sword on the first cloudy 
evening. Deeds, not words, was their motto. 
Hence their acts of Parliament were very few, 
aud these few are proverbial for their “ excellent 
brevity.” 
them at all, except as articles of luxury. No 


There was, indeed, little occasion for 


man, for one moment, dreamed of obeying an act 
of Parliament, if he felt strong enough to resist 
it; and, if he was not so, his adversary (whether 
aking or a subject) would do what he wished, 
without any act of Parliament at all. We have 
given the tit/e of a British act of George II. We 
how give the whole contents of a Scottish act of 
James I, 

“ Item, It is statute and ordained, that no 
man openlie or notourlie rebel against the 


kingis person, under the paine of forefaulting | 


of life, land, and gudes.” What was to be 
counted rebellion? How was it to be proved ? 
What court was competent to try it? These 
Were all trifling matters. If the king was for- 
tunate enough to catch the rebel, he would see 
properly after them. If the rebel was like the 
Tartar, not to be safely caught, it was of no 
“onsequence whatever that he should know how 
he would be treated if he were. Here is anuther 
“ighly important act 





| 
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‘« Item, It is statute and ordained, that the 
breakers of the acts of Parliainent be punished, 
after the form and ordenance thereof.” This is 
short, clear, and explicit, and worth two-thirds 
of the English statute-book ; containing the very 
pith and marrow of our long acts of Parliament, 
which expend much more paper in explaining 
how they are to be made use of, than in telling 
what they are. 

We have given the terms of some of the old 
English acts, dictating the manner in which 
people are to manufacture, or to buy and sell. 
They are brief, in comparison with the later 
chapters of the statute-book ; but the Scots were 
infinitely better Spartans than their neighbours. 
Here are two acts of the fifteenth century, for 
purposes somewhat similar :— 

* Item, It is ordained, that na horse be sauld 
out of the realme, quhill, at the least, they be 
three year auld out-gane, under the pun of 
escheat | forfeiture | of them to the king. 

* Item, It is ordained, that na tauleh (tallow) 
be had out of the realme, under the pain of 
escheat of it to the king.” 

There is a kind of severe practical sareasm in 
some of these venerable statutes, direeted against 
classes of persons held in 
respect. Thus, fox-hunters and poets are most 
unequivocally denounced in company with beg- 
vars, in this act of the year 1449 :—* Item, It is 
statute and ordained, for the away-putting of 
sorners, overlyars, and masterful beggars, with 
horse, hounds, or other goods, that all officiars, 
baith sheriffs, barons, aldermen, baillies, as well 
within the burgh as outwith, take ane inquisi- 
tion at ilk court that they hold, of the foresaid 
things. And git ony sic be found, that their 
horse, hounds, or other goods be escheat to the 
king, and their persons put in the king's ward, 
(imprisoned, | quhill the king have said his will 
to them. And also that the said sheriff, baillies, 
and officiars inquire ut 
ony that makes them 
bards or other sik like runners about: and gif 


now considerable 


ilk court, gif there be 
| selves | fools, and are 
ony sik be founden, that they be put in the king's 
ward, or in his Irons, for their trespasses, us lane 
as they have ony goods of their own to live upon, 
and fra that they 
their ears be nailed to the trone, or til ane other 
tree, and their ear cutted off, and banished the 
country.” 


have not to live upon, that 


This portion of the act isa little ver- 
bose, and much more plentifully supplied with 
unmeaning words than is usually the case with 
the laws of ourancestors. The pithy peremptori- 
ness of the concluding sentence, however, would 
make up for volumes of inane verbiage. It is in 
these simple terms :—* And gif, thereafter, they 
be founden again, that they be hanged.” These 
were the days for practical legislation and expe- 
ditious justice. 

It has been said, that the circumstance w iich 
made George IV. a king, spoiled a first-rate 
tailor. It is not generally known that James II. 
of Scotland had some claim to a similar distine- 
tion, as we perceive from the deference paid to 
his abilities by this act se Jéem, As avent the 
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liabits of Earls, Lords of Parliament, commis- 
<ioners of burghs, and men of law, it is seen 
speadful that they be made and used after the 
tenor of the aet made thereupon ; and that the 
hing make a patern of ilk habit, and all the laive 
to be made thereafter.’—liere we have a good 
illustration of Seottish caution: —* Jéem, that no 
cattle be sold in England to Englishmen, but for 
rendy gold or silver, under the pain of escheat 
of sa meikle as is sold, to be distributed betwixt 
the king and the warden of the march.” 

The Irish statute book is characteristic at the 
very opening. One of the earliest acts is enti- 
iled—<« An act that the king’s nay 
travel by sea, from one place to another, within 
the land of Ireland.” But the book affords mat- 
ter of more serious contemplation, as it | 


iadVsS 
7 


officers 


in such letters as he that roms may 
read, the early hatred of Kngland anid Wrones 
a title as the following, con- 
tains, within its simple sentences, a history :— 
“An act that the Irishmen, dwelling in the 
counties of Dublin, Myeth, Urill, and Wildare, 
-hall yo apperrelled like Englishmen, and wear 
their beards after the Envlish manner, swear 
ellegeance, and take English surname.” Nor is 
there a less sad presage from jinding, that, in the 
middle of the sixteenth century, when mountain 
dew was unknown in Scotland, and the English 
drank their October beer, the Irish Parliament 


passed an 


hefore us, 


of Treland. Such 


act “against making of aqua vite s” 
that, aqua 
drink nothing profitable to be daily drunken and 
used, is now universally throughout this realm 


iarrating * Forasmuch as vril@, a 


of Ireland made, and especially in the borders 
of the Irisiry, and for the rurniture of Trisimen, 
cud thereby much corn, grain, and other things 
to the creat 
hinderance, losse, and damages of the poore in- 
iabitants of this realm—be it therefore enacted,’ 
We shall pass over" An act to prevent the 
further growth of Popery;” “An act for regis- 


ire consumed, spent, and wasted, 
XU, 
tering the Popish clergy 3" * An aet to prevent 
Papists being solicitors,” &c.—lest we should get 
political and angry; but we cannot help dropping 
a commendation of that dignified liberality which 
sheltered the first measure of relief to the Roman 
Catholics, under the title, ** Am act to reclaim 
unprofitable bows,” 

But there is a whole series of Lrish statutes— 


WORKS OF JEREMY BENTHAM. 





now, we are sorry to say, expired—the resuscits- 
tion of which we earnestly recommend to t}\. 
legislature. The first of these is the act 7¢), 
Wiliam JIL, ¢. 21, entitled “ An act forthe 
better suppressing Juries, Robbers, and Rappa- 
rees, and for preventing robberies, burglaries, 
and other heinous crimes.” There are divers 
statutes to the same effect; and the terms of 
one contain so excellent a plan for ridding tho 
State of noxious persons, tliat we give it almost 
in full. It recites a previous act, by which, if 4 
person guilty of any crime should avprehend or 
kill tro TPories, Robbers, or Rapparees, he should 
receive a free pardon: ** Which said clause has 
been found ineffectual, inasmuch as such Tories. 
Robbers, and Rapparecs, upon the disco. ery, a} 


«a 


i 
prehending, and convieting, or upen the killing 
of any one of their number, are thereby so 
alarmed and put 
hath been found impracticable for such person 
or persons to discover and apprehend, or kill 
any more of them, whereby they are discourage: 
from discovering and apprehending, er killing 
any one such Yory, Robber, or Repparee, not 
being, according to the said act, entitled to his 
Majesty's pardon for the same: For remedy 
whereoi, be it enacted, that, if any person who 
tlready hath, or hereafter shall, commit any 
robbery or burglary, shall, while he is at large, 
or before he is apprehended or in’ custody tor 
such offence, make discovery of any one or more 
of such Robbers, Tories, or Rapparees, being also 
at large and not in custody, so as such one or 
more Robber, Tory, or Rapparee, shall there- 
upon be apprehended and convicted for such 
offence, or shall kill any one or more of such 
Tories or Robbers, shall be indicted or 
proclaimed, according to the said former act, 
and shall be out on their keeping at the time of 
such their being killed; such one person so 


their keeping, that it 


c 


upon 


? 
Wild 


f makinge such discovery, apprehending and con- 
victing, or killing anv one or more of such 
Robbers or Tories, 


called in question, or proceeded against, for any 


as aforesaid, shall not he 


robbery or burglary by him committed before 
inakingsuch discovery, apprehending, or cony Ict- 
ing, or such killing as aforesaid, but shall be 
entitled unto, and shall have and receive lis 
Majestv’s gracious pardon for the same.” 


WORKS OF JEREMY BENTHAM. 


We have the satisfaction of announcing to the 
publie, that arrangements have been made for 
the speedy publication of a complete and uniform 
edition of the works of Jeremy Bentham,* in the 
form best calculated for a very wide diffusion of 
writings so Valuable in the eves of all friends of 
true morality and good rovernment into whose 
hands they have fallen. The number of such 
persons, in this country, has been much smaller 
than intelligent foreigners would easily believe. 


fu be published by W. Tait, Edinburgh. 


This great preacher of truth, had obtained a 
Kuropean reputation, before he had acquired 
much honour in his own country. Before Mr 
Bentham’s death, not fewer than eighty thou- 
sand volumes of his works, chiefly those on 
levislation, had been sold in Europe and America, 
in the Freneh, Spanish, Italian, and, more lately, 
in the German and Polish languages ; and, of 4 
| recent edition of Bentham’s works, in three 
| large and closely-printed volumes, published at 
| Brussels, in the French language, 1600 copie 
were speedily sold, Several of Bentham’s works, 
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although written in English, first appeared in 
the French languege—having been arranged and 
translated by M. Pumont ; and some of them, 
although they have been published, not only in 
French, but also in Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, 
and Russian, have net yet appeared in English. 
These cireumstanees partly account for the 
merits of this e\ racrdinary man being se much 
sooner than in his own 
country, and for so much of the sound his 
name has made at home being the reverber- 
ation of foreign echoes. In the words of the 
editor of the Brussels edition of his works, 
-The writings of Bentham, composed in Eng- 
lish, and transiated, arranved, and published in 
French, hove been restored to their orl sinal 


ee ’ 1 
receghisca wauroad 


} ’ . ” . 
language, [by a retrans:ation from the Frenc’ ;] 
and his fame has run the same course as Lis 


Ic has returned to isngland, after 
Other 
causes contributed to kocp Bentham’s invaluatle 
writings from the fuuiliar knowledge of his coun. 
trymen. The great number of these writinus was 
one cause—tor they amount to about fifty ; aud 
the expensive form in which they were issued was 
another. P 

plete edition of would 4/1 
thirty volumes octave, and cost about £20, 
But there wes another ecuse stil, for the tardy 
appreciation of Bontham by the public of iis 
own counirvy., Tle was the apostle of a new 
system of government; of a system abhorred 
alike by the factiva in possession of political 
power, and the faction which strugeled for such 
How could the pussessurs of, or the 
aspirants after place, patronage,and pensions, look 
with an eye of favour onthe unsparing dc nouncer 
of every abuse, the skilful exposer of all the arts 
of corruption, and the powerful advocate of the 
right of the people to self-government? To 
the Whigs of his own time, whose hollowness he 


writings. 


having made the round of the Ww yrld.”’* 


rinced in the usuni manner, a come 
Bontham’s works 


possession, 


exposed, the writings of Bentham were still 
more distasteful than to the Tories. Their 


Edinburgh Review never noticed his writings, 
except to misrepresent them in every way ; to 
ridicule his proposals of reform, as impractic- 
able and absurd in their nature, and composed 
ina dialect not to be understood without some. 
thing like translation into English. Indeed, the 
uution that Bentham’s works are utterly unread- 
able, hasbeen so industriously propagated by those 
who had good reason to wish that they should 
hot be read, that it has been very generally 
believed : and dias prevented thousands from 
vuce looking into any one of Bentham’s writ- 
ings, That this notion is not applicable to ail 
his works, we offer the best proof, by subjoining, 


* “La réjutacion du jurisconsulte Anglais, Jérémie 
Benthain, est faite depuis long-temps chez toutes les 
dations du Continent Européen et de lAmerique 3 ses 
COMpalriots Memes, qui dabvord semblent Vavoir méconnu, 


\s 1] 
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| entire, one ofthe number, ( Truth versus Ashurst; ) 


and, although the style of Bentham’s later works 
is undeniably peculiar, it presents no difficulties 
which may not be mastered by the practice of 
a single day. 

This first uniform edition, in English, of the 
works of our great English moralist and law- 
viver, will be comprised in seven volumes octavo. 
It will include a reprint of all his works for- 
merly published in English; a translation of 
those hitherto only to be read in the French or 
other foreign languages; and a selection from 
the valuable manuscripts left in charge of his 
friend, Dr Bowring. <A portrait of the excellent 
author, and a short account of his life and writ- 
ings, will impart interest to the edition ; and a 
very complete index, compiled = with especial 
care, will contribute greatly to its usefulness. 
The issue of the works will be in Parts, all of 
which will be sold separately ; and it will be 
possible to complete sets at any time, as the 
work will be stereotyped. 

When the matter of thirty volumes is to be 
coniprised in seven, it may be supposed that 
these seven volumes must be large, the type 
small, and the price of the volumes considerable. 
Such will be the ease. But, by adopting this 
mode of publication, the price will be reduced, 
the works. Instead of 
thirty velumes, at perhaps £21, purchasers of 
the whole works will have only seven volumes to 
and about 


as well as the bulk oi 


make room for in their libraries, 
£6 + 6a: tO pay. 


ASHURST. 
1._—-_No man ts so low as not to be we utn the law's protection, 
TRUTH. 

NINETY-NINE men out of a hun’: are thus low. 
Every man is, who has not fron five ain Gwenty pounds, 
to five and twenty times five and twenty pounds, to sport 
with, in order to take his chauce for justice. I say 
chance : remembering how great a chance it is, that, 
although his right be as clear as the sun at noonday, he 
loses it by a guith/e. Five and twenty pounds is less 
than a common action can be carried through for, at the 
cheapest: and five times tive und twenty pounds goes buta 
little way in what they call a Court of Equity. Five 
and tweniy pounds, at the same time, is more than three 
times What au ors reckon a man’s income at in this 
country, old aud soung, male and female, rich and poor, 
taken tovether :* wud this is the game a man has to play 
avain and again, as u/ten as he is involved in @ dispute, 
or receives an injury. 

Whence comes this? Krom extortion, monopoly, 
useless formalities. .aw-gibberish, and law taxes. 

iow many causes out of each of which Mr Justice 
Somebody has been setting in fees, while this speech of 
Mr Justice Ashursi s has been prioting, move in amount 
(han mauy @ poor family has to live upon tor weeks! 
lor, so long as you have five pounds in the world, no 
fee, no justice. O rare judges! While their tongues are 


| denving the mischief, their hands are making it. 
> 


‘ul accordent enpriune admiration d’autant plus franche | 


(welle acté plus tardive. Ses écrits, composésen Anglais, 
traduits, arrangés, et publiés en Frangais, out été rétablis 
dans leur langue primitive; et sa gloire a eu le sort de 
*s €crits., Elle est rentrée en Angletérrre, aprés avoir fait 


it tour u monde.” 


How should the law be otherwise than dear, when 
those whe pocket the money have had the setting of the 
price? When places that help to make it so are, asall the 
world knows, some given, and somesold bythem? A list of 
places of this sort which Mr Justice Ashurst, or those to 
the right and left of him, seli directly or indirectly, above 
board or under the rose, with the profits of each, and 
how they arise, would be no unedifying account: but 
where is the Parliament that will call for it ? 


A ae 


~* Davenant, quoted in sinith’s Wealth of Nations, 
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What comes then into their own pockets, heavy as the | tiff and will no¢ tell lies, you lose your cause,* 


expense falls upon the poor suitor, is nothing in com. 


parison of what they see shared among their brethren of | 


the trade, their patrons, and bottle-companions, and 
relations, and dependants. Ten thousand a-year the 
average gains of a first-rate counsellor, and attorneys in 
proportion. ‘Three hundred pounds the least fee that is 
ever taken for going from one circuit to the next. Three 
or four such fees earned sometimes in a day—country 
attorneys, town attorneys, and attorneys with purchased 
places attached to particular courts, conveyancers, special 
pleaders, equity draughts-men, opening counsel, and silke 
vowns-men, all separate, and not unirequently all tu tee 
in the same cause. When Mr Justice was a counsellor, 
he would never take less than a guinea for doing any- 
thing, nor less than half a one for doing nothing. He 
durst not ifthe would ; among lawyers, moderation would 
be infamy. 

Why is it that, in a court called a court of ¢juily, 
they keep a man his whole life in hot water, while they 
are stripping him of his fortune ? 
a thousand. Ten appointments have I known made for 
so many distant days before a sort of Judge they call a 
Master, before one of them has been kept. Tiree is the 
common course; and as soon as cverybudy is there, the 
hour is at an end, and away they go again. Why ?— 
Because for every appointment the master has his fee. 

Some of these law places are tov good to be left to the 
gitt even of Judges: of these which bring in thousands 
upon thousands a year, the plunder goes to dukes and 
earls and viscounts, Whose only trouble is to receive® it. 

As if law was not yet dear enough, as if there were 
not men enough trodden down “so foe as not to be within 
its protection,” session after session the King is made to 
load the proceedings with taxes, denying Justice toall wiio 


have not Withal to pay them: all this in the teeth of 


‘ 


“ Ufe will deny justice,” (says King 
fT gustice ty no man’? This was the 
wicked King John. How does the good King Creorce ? 
He denies it to ninety-nine men out of a hundred, and 
sells it to the hundredth. 

The lies and nonsense the law is stutiel with, form so 
thick a mist that a plain man, nay, even a man of sense 
and learning, who is not in the trade, can see neither 
through nor into it: and, though they were to give him 
leave to plead his own or his friend’s cause, (which they 
won’t do in nine cases out of ten.) he would not be able 
to open his mouth for want of having bestowed the 
“tirenty years’ luculrations,” + which, they owned, were 
necessary to enable a man to see to the bottom of it, and 
that when there was not a twentieth part in it of what 
there is at present. 

When an action, for example, is brought against a men, 


Magna Ciharia. 


Join,) Cope wil) s 


how do you think they contrive to give him notice to 
defend himself ¥ Sometimes he is told that he is in jail, 


Sometimes that he is lurking up and down the country 
in company with a vagabond of the name of Doe, though 
all the while he is sitting quietiy by his own fire-side: 
and this my Lord Chiet Justice sets his hand te. At 
other times, they write to a man who lives in Cumberland 
or Cornwall, and tell him that, if he does not eppear in 
\Westminster Hall on a certain day, he forfeits an hun. 
dred pounds, When he comes, so tur from having any- 
thing to say to him, they won't hear him; for all they 
Want him for is to grease their fingers. 

That’s Law ; and now you shall see Evyuity. Have 
you a question to ask the defendant -—(1or no court of 
Jaw will so much as let you ask him whether his hand. 
writing be his own)—you must begin by telling him how 
the matter stands, though your very reason for asking 
him is your not knowing. How fares it with J'ruth 
all this while > Commanded or forbidden according asa 
mman is plaintiff or defendant. Ii you are a defendant 
and tell lies, you are punished for it; if you are plaine 


= tt theese a 


* In France, no fees to Judges, no selling of law-places. Is it not 
this, for one thing, makes lawyers so eager to support inimisters in 
their schemes for cutting the throats of the French r—the French 
who, whatever mischiet they bave done to one another, have due 
noue to us, but love and respect us. 

t Blachstone’s Cuiuaneutaries, Tntre luction, 


WORKS OF JEREMY BENTHAM. 


Take one cause ont of 








' 
The vw 


won't so much as send a question to be tried by a jy), 
till they have made you say you nave laid a wager hear 
it, though wagers, they tell you, are illegal. This j, ‘ 
finer sort of law they call equity, a distinction as unheyyg 
of, out of England, as it is useless here to every purpose 
but that of delaying justice, and plundering those 
sue for it. 

HTave you an estate to sell? Sometimes you my: 
acknowledge it to belong to somebody else, sometimes ., 
it taken from you by the judges, who give it to somebody 
else, with an order upon the crier of the court to vive y,,, 
such another; though, had it been given to your hoi. 
for ever, you might have sold it without ali this troy), 


Pa a 
. 


\“ ho 


. 


Is this specimen to your mind, my countrymen? Thy 
law is the same all over. Enemies to truth, beeanece 
truth is so to them, they do what in them lies to banjs, 
her from the lips and from the hearts of the whole peonj., 

Not an atom of this rubbish will they ever su:f-r ty hye 
cleared away. How can you expect they should? {; 
serves them as a tence to keep out interlopers. 


ASH URST. 
11.— Th? Laws of thes countlYy only cay such restra nts on the 
actions of individuals as are necessary for the safity and 
good order of the community at larye. 


TRUTH. 
‘ 

I sow corn; partridges eat it; and if T atiempt to de. 
fend it against the partvidges, I am fined or sent to jail + 
all this for fear a great man, Who is above sowing cora, 
should be in want of partridges. 

The trade IT was born to is overstocked ; hands are 
Wanting in another. If I offer to work at that other, | 
inay be sent to jail for it. Why? Because I have not 
been working at it as an apprentice for seven years, 
What's the conseyuence 7 ‘That, as there is no work tor 
ine in my original trade, I must either come upon the 
parish or starve. 

There is no employment fur me in my own parish ; 
there is abundance in the next. Yet if I offer to go there, 
Tam driven away. Why? — Because I ight becowe 
unabie to work one of these days, and so i must not work 
While Iam able. I am thrown upon one parish now fer 
fear I should fall upon another forty or fifty years hence. 
At this rate, how is work ever to get dones Ifa manis 
not poor, he won't works and if he is poor, the laws won't 
let him! How then is it that so much is done as is 
done’ As pockets are picked, by stealth, and because 
the iaw is so wicked that it is only here and there thata 
man can be found wicked enough to think of executing it. 

Pray, Mr Justice, how is the community you speak ot 
And where is the 
rthened or 


the better fur any of these restraints ? 
necessity of them? And how is sa/ely stren, 
good order benefited by them 7 
three out of the thousand. 
lrance. 
ziwv¥ers are very busy just now in prosecuting men 
for ibels : these prosecutions, [ suppose, are among th 
Wholesome resteatiuts Mr Justice thinks so necessary for 
us. What neither Mr Justice Ashurst nor Mr Justice 
Anybody clse has ever done or ever will do, Is to teach 


ere to know what is from what is nol a « 


Ni t one 


>, } ; 
sxut these are 
} : : 

Lei) CXISts ln 


] 
of t 
] 


ra 


us how we 
them who have had anv hand in making this part « f the 
law, that, if what they call a Jibe/ is all true, and can he 
proved tu be so, instead of being the less, it is the more 
The heavier too the charge, of course, Ule 
worse the libel: so that the more wickedly a judge or 
minister behaves, the surer he is of not hearing of it. 
This we get by leaving it to judges to make law, and, ol 
all things, the Jaw of libels. Protection for the tues: 
punishmeit for hii who looks over the hedge. Oh, ms 
dear countrvinen, I fear this paper is a sad libel, there 
is so inuch truth in it! 

I know of a young couple who had £28,000 between 
them, and whe could not get married till they had given 


One thing they are all agreed in, at least all amon: 


° 7 
libellou ™ 


® ‘the rule is, that every interrogatory must have a charge » 
support it, in which aman is obliged to assert at random whateves 
he wants to know. 

t May now be transported, 





rRUTH VERSUS ASHURST; OR, LAW 


yp £2700 of it: the lawyer’s bill for the writings came 
‘s that money. You, Mr Justice Ashurst, who know 
«) well what is order/y and what disorderly, tell us which 
-< most disorderly—truch, industry, or marriage 2 


ASHURST. 
i|.—Happily for us, we are not bound by any laws but 
such as are ordained by the virtual consent of the whol 


kingdom. 


TRUTIL, 

Virtual! Mr Justice, what does that mean? Real 
or imaginary 4 By none, do vou mean, but such as are 
ordained by the rea/ consent of the whole kingdom ¢ 
The whole kingdom knows the contrary. [s the conseut, 
then, an imaginary one only? A tine thing, indeed, to 
boast of! Llanpily for vou—(said Muley Isiimael once 
ty the people of Morocco)—happily tor you, you are 
bound by no laws but what have your virtual consent : 
for they are all made by your virtual Representative, 
and Tam he. 

Look at this law, my friends, and vou will soon see 
what share the consent of the whole kingdom: has in the 
making of it. Ilalf of it is called sfa/ute dare, and is 
made by Parhament; and how simail a part of the 
whole kingdom has anything to do with choosing Par- 
liament, vou all know, ‘The other half is called common 
lav, and is made—how do you think? By Mr Justice 
Ashurst & Co., without King, Parliament, or People. 
Arare piece of work, is not ity You have seen a 
sample of it. To say, by the Judges, and them only ; 


iy twelve of them, or by four of them, or by one of 


them, just as it happens: and vou shall presently sce 
how. This same law, they vow and swear, one and ail, 
from Coke to Blackstone, is the Pp rheclion of Teasult ? 
the reason of which you are at no great loss to see. 
Their cant is, that they only declare it, they don’t iake 
it, Not they Wie then ¥ Not Parliament ; lor 
then it would be, not common law, but statute. 


ASILURST. 
\V.—LHappily for us, we are not bound by any laws but 
such as every mun has the means of A howe, 
In other words :— 
Evry man has the means of ienowing all the lows he es 
bound by. 


TRUTIL. 
Searee any man has the means of knowing a twentieth 
part vi the laws he is bound by. Both sorts of law are 


kept most happily and carefully from the knowledge of 


the people ; statute law by its shape and bulk ; common 
law by its very essence. It is the Judges (as we have 
vey) that make the common law :—do you know low 
tev inake it’ Just as aman makes laws for his dog. 
When your dog does anything you want to break him 
of, vou wait till he does it, and then beat him for it. 
Lhis is the Way you make laws for your dog: and this 
the way the Judges make laws for you and ine. ‘Th 
won't tell a man beforchand what it is he should not 
los the ¥ won't so much as allow of his being told: the 

vy till he has done something which they say h 

ould not have done, and then they hang him for it. 
What Way, then, has any man of coming at this dog- 
awe Only by watching their proceedings 5 by olserv- 
ing in What cases they have hanged a iuan, in what cases 
they have sent him to jail, in what cases they have 
“ized his goods, and so forth, These proceedings they 
‘ont publish themselves 3; and, ifanybody else publishes 
Mem, itis what they call a contempt of court, anda 
Wan Way be sent to jail® for it. 

li, then, you can Le in the four Westminster Hall 
‘uults, and the twelve circuit courts, and a hundred other 
‘ich places at once ; if you can hear everything aud tor- 
get huthing ; if the whole kingdom can squeeze itself 
‘to 4 place contrived on purpose that it may hold none 
but lawyers ; if it can live in those places for ever, and 
has always lived in them, the “ whole kingdom’’ may 
‘ave that knowledge which Mr Justice says it has of the 


ae 
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® Jburrow's Reports, Preface. 


AS IT IS, AND AS IT IS SAID TO BE, GOQY 














law, and then it will have no further difficulty than to 
guess what inference the Judge or Judges will make from 
all this knowledge in each Case. 

Counsellors, who have nothing better to do, watch 
these cases as well as they can, and set them down in 
their note-books, to make a trade of them ; and so, if you 
want to know whether a bargain you want to make, for 
example, will stand good, you must go with a handtul 
of guineas in your hand, and give half of them to an 
attorney fur him to give Cother half to a counsellor ; and 
When he has told you all is right, out comes a coun- 
sellor of the other side with a case of his own taking, 
which his brother knew nothing of, which shews you 
were in the wrong box, and so you lose your money. 
Some of them, to drive a penny, run the risk of Leing 
Sent to jail, anid publish thei note-books, which they 
call reports. But this is as it happens, and a Judge 
hears a case out of one of these report books, or says it 
is yood ior nothing, and torbids it to be >ponen of—_as he 
ple uSes. 

Hlow should plain men know what is law, when Judes 
cannot tell what it is themselves 7) More than a hundred 
Years ago, Lord Chief Justice Hale had the hone sty to 
confess he could not so much as tell what theft was ; 
Which, however, did net prevent his hanging men for 
theft.* There was then no statute law to tell us what 
is, or What is not, theft; no more is there to this day : 
and so it is with murder and libel, and a thousand other 
things, particularly the things that are of the most ime 
portance, 

* Miserable.” says that great Lord Coke, ** miserable 
is the slaverv of that people among whom the law is 
either unsettled or unknown. Which, then, do you 
think is the sort of law which the whole host of lawyers, 
trom Coke himself down to) Blac 
trumpeting in preference % ‘That very sort of bastard 
law Po have be 
selves call the unwritten law, which is mo more made 
than it is written, which has not so much as a shape to 
appear in, not so much as a word which anybody can 
suv belongs to it, which is everywhere and nowhere, 


stUOlie, have been 


‘a deseribing to you, which they them- 


= 


which COTES trom nobody ana is address aI to nobo lv, 
wud which, so long as it is what it is, can never, by any 
possilility, be either known or s« tthe l. 

How siould lawyers be otherwise than fond of this 
brat of their own begetting, or how should they bear to 
part withity It carries in its hand a rule of wax witch 
they twist about as they please, a hook to iead the people 
by the nose, and a pair of shears to fleece them with. 

The French have jad enough of this ** dog law ;"" they 
are turning it, as fast as they can, into © statute law,” that 
every bedy may have a rule to go by: ner do they ever 
make a law without dving all they can think of to let 
every creature among them know of 1 The French 
have done many abominable things; but is this one of 
them ? 

Have you a mind, my countrymen, to see two faces 
under one hood 2? Here two Juries charged—a Grand 
Jury anda Petty. ‘Gentlemen of the Gkanp Jury! 
You and everybody may kuow what the law is if you 
please; you are bound by none that you have not the means 
of knowing.”’—* Gentlemen of the Perry Jury! The 
factis all you ever have to do with—it is our business 
tu say What the law is; for say what you will, it is im- 
possible that you should know anything about the 
matter.” This was the language of Mr Justice and his 
brethren, till Parliament, tother day, in spite of their 
teeth, taught them a better lesson.—God bless the Parla. 
ment !—-No dog law !—Parliament tor ever! 

Mind this teacher of * peace’’ and subordination: ac- 
cording to lim, if there are any laws which are wade 
otherwise than ** with the consent of the whole king- 
dom,’ or, that “every man has not the means of know. 
ing, we are not bound’’ by them.—aAnd this he calle a 
happiness for us.+—God ever keep us from such happi- 
ness! Bad as the law is, and badly as it is made, it is 


* Hale's Pleas of the Crown ; title, Larceny. 

+ * Happily for us, we are not bound by any laws but such as are 
ordained by the virtual consent of the whole kingdom , and which 
every man has the ineans of knowing." Jshurst, 
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the tie that holds society together. Were it ten times | the room. A complete set of them might be adapteg to 


as bad, if possible, it would still be better than none: 
obey it we must, or everything we hold dear would be 
at an end. 

Obey it we must: but to obey it must we not know 
it? And shall they whose business it is to make us 
obey it, be suffered to keep it from us any longer 

Now, I will tell you, my dear countrymen, what Mr 
Justice knows better things than to tell youmhow it is 
that what he would make you believe about “ every man 
being his own lawyer,” might be made true. If what 
there is good of “ common law” were turned into statute 5 
if what is common in both to every class of persons, were 
put into one great book, (it necd not bea very great one, ) 
and what is particular to this and that class of persons, 
were made into so many little books, so that every man 
should have what belongs to him apart, without being 
loaded with what docs not belong to hims if the general 
law book were read tiiough in churches, and put into 
boys’ hands, and made into exercises when they are at 
school, and ifevery boy, when he came of age, were to pro- 
duce a copy of it, written with his own hand, before he 
were allowed a yote or any other privilege; and if this 
yeneral law book contained a complete list of the “ par- 
ticular ones,” and measures were taken for putting them, 
and each of them, into each man’s hand, as soon as the 
occasion happened which gave him a concern in it. 

but then the matter of these law Looks must be made 
up into sentences of moderate length, such as meu use in 
conitmon convers ition, and such as the laws are written in, 
in France, with no more words than necessary: not like 
the present statutes, in which I have seen a single sentence 
take up thirteen such pages as would fill a reasonable 
volume, and not finished after all, and which are stutied 
with repetitions and words that are of no use, that 
the lawyers who draw them may be the better paid 
for them. Just like their deeds, such as you may 
see im’ any atterney’s ofhce, each filling trom one 
to a hundred skins of parchment, long enough to 
reach the breadth or the length of Westminster Hall; all 
which stuff you must carry in your mind at once, if you 
would make head or tail of it, fur it makes altogether 
but one sentence: so well dv they understand the art of 
poisoning language in order to fleece their clients. All 
Which deeds might be drawn, not only more intelligibly, 
but suier, in short sentences, and in a twentieth part of 


' 


all occasions to which there are any adapted of those ee 
present in use; and would have been drawn Years 
had there been any hope of seeing them made use of. 

Now, God bless our good King George, preserve and 
purify the Parliament, keep us from French Republicans 
and Levellers, save what is worth saving, mend wha; 
wants mending, and deliver vs out of the clutches of the 
harpies of the law! . 


ago, 


A card to John Reeves, Esq., barrister. at-law, hice 


justice of Upper Canada, chairman of the society ¢q)}}, , 


itself ** The Society for Preserving Liberty and Property 
against Republicans and Levellers,’’ held at the ¢ 
and Anchor Tavern, in the Strand. 

Mr Reeves says he knows the English law. and that he 
knows the spirté of it. He has written the history of jt 
in four volumes ; heought to know it; he ought to know 
whether what is here said of it is true; he knows this 
charge of Mr Justice Ashurst; he says, “ it breathes 
the spirit of the inglish law.’ He ought to know this 
charge and what spirit it breathes ; he adopts it, he trum. 
pets it, he circulates it; he says it is suited to curb the 
licentious spirit of the times; and so well suited, that it 
must be read with heartfelt satisfaction by every true 
Englishman, What is thought suited to produce an 
effect does not always produce it ; in one instance, at 
least, this charge, instead of curbing, has had the 
effect of provoking a spirit which it would be no. 
thing wonderful if Mr Reeves were to deem licentious 
Whether the spirit thus provoked has less in it of the 
spirit of a true Englishman, of a friend to subordination 
as well as good government, to strict as well as rational 
obedience, than the spirit of those who wrote or those 
who answer for and trumpet forth this charge, the reader 
may determine. Mr Reeves will see this comment on it: 
he will see whether there is anything in this comment 
that he can controvert: if he can, and will, he who 
wrote it is ready to defend it; and, if Mr Reeves makes 
that a condition, to set his name to the defence. 

Mr Reeves is, amongst other things, a Judge, and re- 
ceives money for adininistering justice to Canada. Instead 
of that, he stays at home, makes parties, and circulates 
papers that deny and protect the abuses of the law. How 
is this? Is it that justice is useless to Canada, or that 
Mr Reeves is useless to justice ? 


rown 
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Admiral Napier’s History of the War in Portugal, 
2 vols. 


THis is a history, not of the Peninsular War, or that 
portion of it of Which the scene was Portugal, but of the 
var between the young Queen of Portugal and Don 
Miguel, in which the writer played so dashing and bril- 
liant a part. The work has thus much of the liveliness 
and interest of a personal narrative, which the greater 
part of it, in fact is, from the circumstances in which 
Admiral Napier stood, as Commander in the Western 
Islands, long before he volunteered for the Queen's ser- 
Vice, and turned the fortunes of the war. He claims to 
have composed his account with entire impartiality ; and 
We perceive no reason to question his possession of that 
first requisite of an historical writer. 

Lesides the mere narrative of facts, this book is valu- 
able from the exposition of that abominable interior 
Cabinet-work—of those intrigues of the backatairs, and 
the sinister influences which form the groundwork of 


all national movements, and which is, therefore, pregnant | 


with lessons to those conducting them. Admiral Napier’s 
style strikes us as remarkably clear, succinct, and 


comprehensive; and, in the best sense of the word, | 


gentlemanly. In speaking of himself and his deeds, he 
has hit the just and difficult medium—shewing his real 
feelings, yet steering clear of affected modesty on the one 
hand, and of overweening egotism on the other. 


After the many stirring accounts of sea-fights which 
we have had within the last forty years, Admiral Na- 
pier’s relation of his grand battle off Cape St Vincent's 
will not only be read with intense interest, but, we 
think, will long keep its place in annals of manly and 
skilful British daring and doing, were it but for the 
singular grace and precision of the narrative. We select 
this single feature, as the only specimen we can give 0! 
the history :— 

About one, the breeze became steady ; the people were 
at quarters, determined to fight to the last, and I sat 
down to a hasty dinner with Cominodore Wilkinson, Cap- 
tains Goble, Blackstone, Pearn, Charles Napier, Ruxton, 
and Macdonough, who had quitted the steamers in dis- 
gust. We talked over the approaching battle with great 
confidence, little thinking that, in half an hour, three of the 
party would cease to live, or be mortally wounded, and 
two more dangerously, At two, the captains returned to 
their ships; the signal was made for battle and close 
order : tne boats were lowered down ‘ and the squadron, 
led by the Reinha, displaying the constitutional flez % 
at each mast-head, gradually edged away under their 
courses and top-gallant sails. The enemy (with the ex- 
ception of the Martin Freitas, who had her courses an® 
top-gallant sails set) were under their top-sails ; and as we 
approached, the lee line closed up in the intermediate 
spaces, but a little to leeward; thus forming @ °F. 
double column of two line-of-battle ships, a fifty-gun ship, 
a fifty-gun frigate, three heavy corvettes, two ry 2 wn 
xibegque, Previous to this, the frigate, being to Jecwe'™s 
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tacked, and had all the appearance of coming over; but 
.fter fetching in the wake of the fifty-gun ship, she again 
tacked aud took her station. The breeze was good. the 
water smooth, not a cloud in the heavens; the enemy 
joked well and firm, and they were plainly seen training 
their guns as we approached, It was atrving and awful 
cht, and accompanied with 2 considerable degree of 
iread, (at least, I can answer for myself.) Officers and 
sen were calin aud determined, though aware of the 
+ .qger of the enterprise, the success of which mainly de- 
oyded on the state we should be in after the first broad- 


. 


a 
“The enemy kept their line close, and reserve their fire 
i] well within musket-shot; the frizate then threw 
oat a Signal, which, we concluded, was for permission to 
gre: the moment was critic il, and we all felt it. 

The commocdore’s answer was hardly at the mast-head 
re the frigate opened her broadside, which was instanta- 
eousl¥ followed by the whole squadron, with the exe: }- 

"1 of the Don John, whose stern and quarter guns could 
only bear. =Poor Rainhat [looked up, and expected to 
woe every mast tottering: but the cherub was. sittir®y 

ant, notwithstanding the most tremendous fire | 
r witnessed, Which made the sea bubble like a boiling 
jdron round her, the smoke, clearing away, discovered 
‘he astonished Migueliies, the Rainha prondly doatin 2 
oy the waters of Nelson and St Vincent, with her masts 
erect, her rigging and sails only shewing the fiery ordeal 
whe had gone through, 
The meu were lying down at their quarters, few were 
sick down on the main-deck ; but the three foremost 
ems on the quarter-deck were nearly cleared, and Lieu- 
ronant Nivett, of the marines, received a mortal wound. 
\t this time we had not fired a shot, and | ordered a tew 
to be thrown on board, to cheek, as much as possible, 
their taking a deliberate aim, Our example was iollowed 
bythe Dou Pedro, and we soon passed the frigate and 
Martin Freitas. the latter losing her fore top-mast. At 
this time, the sternmost linc-of-battle ship luffed to, our 
len Was put up to avoid her broadside, and the Don 
John bore up across her bows, intending to place us he- 
tween the two line-of-hattle ships. This was just whiat I 
desired ; and when she had passed too far to leeward to 
recover a Weather position, our helm was put suddenly 
lown, The frigate flew to, grazing the Rainha’s stern 
withthe flying Jibboom ; the foremost guns were poured 
to heavy crammed to the muzzle with round and grape ; 
hehn was then shifted, and we ran alongside uncer 
very heavy fire, which struck down my secretary, master, 

{many men. The ships were lashed with the main- 

t. and Commodore Wilkinson and Captain Charles 
Napier, heading the boarders, passed from the bower 

hor to her bulwark, driving tie men across the fore- 
castio along the larboard gangway. 

Thad not intended to board, having enough to do to 
wok after the squadron; but the excitement was too 
creat, and [ found myself, without hardly knowing it, on 
the enemy's forecastle, supported by one or two officers. 
There | paused, till several men jumping on board, we 
rushed aft with a loud cheer, and either passed through 
or drove a party drawn up on the break of the quarter- 
leek. At this moment, | received a severe blow from a 
crow-har, the owner of which did not escape unseathed, 
and poor Macdonough fell at my side by a musket-ball ; 
Barradas, the captain of the ship, came across me 
wounded in the face, and fighting like a tiger. He was a 
‘rave nan: I saved his life. The second captain came 
uext, aud made so good-natured a cut at me that | had 
wt heart to hurt him: he also was spared. Barradas took 
‘p arms again, and was finally killed in the cabin. 
~ he commodore and Captain Charles Napier, after 
“ving a whole host before them, fell severely wounded 
m the larboard side of the quarter-deck ; the former with 
lifheult y regained his ship; the latter, being stunned, lay 
we tine, till the noise of friends coming to his assistance, 
Tmused him from his stupor, 

The quarter-deck was now gained; but the slaughter 
ul continued, notwithstanding the endeavours of the 
“”Acers to stay it. The main and lower deck were yet 
‘subdued ; and, as the Don Pedro ranged up on the 
ft ponite side to board, both ships fired. I hailed Captain 
ble to desist, as we had carried the upper deck, and 
desired him to tollow the Don John, who had made 
“> atthe same moment, a ball from the lower deck 
ruck him, and, in a few minutes, he was no more, 

ic tenant Edmunds and Wooldridge jumped down 
With 4 party on the main-deck, which they carried, but 


beth, t : ‘ 
“Tell wuder mortal wounds. Ina few minutes all was 
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quiet ; the lower deck gave in, and many of the Portn- 
guese scamen rushed on the quarter-deck for safety, with 
white canvas on their left arms, having discovered that 
was the badge worn by our men in boarding. Others got 
on board ray ship ; amongst whom several little boys found 
their way into the gunroom, and employed themselves 
Wiping glasses, 

The men were now ordered back to the Rainha, with 
the exception of those ap yointed to remain, and, in the 
hurry, the ships separated, leaving me in the prize. I, 
however, soon got back to the flag-ship. The fore-top- 
sail, which was cut to rags, was shiited ;* all sail was set, 
and we were fast approaching the Don John, the Don 
Pedro being still nearer, when, sceing no chance of avoid- 
ing an action, she luffed-to and hauled her colours down, 

The Don Pedro was directed to secure her, and I fol- 
lowed the Martin Freitas, who had been too strong for 
tle Portuense (whose captain, Blackstone, was mortally 
wounded) and Villa Flor, and, though ninch disabled, was 
waking off: by ten, she was in my possession, ‘The Prin- 
CeSS Roy al corvette, Coming across a steamer, surrendered 
also. A little after I got alongside the Rainha, Captam 
Peak, in the Donna Maria, passed under the fifty-gun 
frizate’s stern, raked her, luifed-to, aud, after having fred 
a few broadsides, ran his bowsprit into her mizen rigging, 
and carried her in gallant style. 

Thus finised the action of the Sth of Jaly, leaving in 
our possession two ships of the line, mounting eighty-six 
guns each, including four forty-cight pounders for throw- 
ing shells; one frigate of fifty-two guns, a fifty-wun ship. 
and a corvette of eightecn guns. ‘Two corvettes and two 
brigs escaped; the two former arrived safe in Lisbon ; 
one brig joined the following day, and the other got to 
Madeira. The enemy were amply sound in every species 
of warlike stores, and mounted steri-yuns, in addition to 
the full complement on their broadsiccs. 

The loss of the squadron was about ninety killed and 
wounded, The enemy lost between two and three lun- 
dred, 

it is not for me to comment on this action, T shall 
leave that to the world, simply observing, that at ne 
time was a naval action fought with such a disparity of 
force, and in no neval action was there ever so severe @ 
loss in so short a time, 

It has been said by our detractors that the Heet was 
bought; | answer that they were, bat with the same cou 
that Karl St Vineent Lought the Spanish fleet—viz., Bvri- 
tish powder, British shot, and British steel, wicided by 
the hands of British officers and seamen, with the dis 
advantages of a long peace, an ill-found and ill-disciplined 
squadron, and many of the officers totally unacquainted 
with naval habits and discipline. 1 must aiso do justice 
to the Portuguese officers and men who were in tire fleet, 
all of whom behaved most courageously, 

By midnight, the prizes were manned, their crews were 
secured, and, after a hard day's work, both of body and 
mind, we were in full sail for Lagos Bay, where we arrived 
in triumph next morning, and were reecived with the 
vreatest joy by the inhabitants, who vied with each other 
in showering down blessings on the people they were 
pleased to call their deliverers from the most unheard-of 
tyranny that ever oppressed a nation, 

This is a long extract; but we could not garble it. 
Admiral Napier takes a more favourable view of the 
character of Don Pedro than the world has done; and, 
with his opportunitiesof close observation, itis probably the 
just one. It makes us almost repent a disgust which we 
conceived against Mr Armytage’s History of the Brazils, 
from the writer’s excessive panegyric, as we considered 
it, of the Emperor, Don Pedro, and resolve to revise our 
hasty opinion. There is always more good involved in 
every honest book than the writer contemplates; and 
here is one solitary effect of Admiral Napier’s 

Hase’s Public and Private Life of the Ancient 

Greeks, Translated from the German. 

Here is a valuable and comprehenzive book, in an 
humble guise, which will be as welcome to the general 
reader as to the student of Grecian antiquities, It is a 
compilation and condensation of all that is popularly in- 
teresting in what its title indicates. As a brief specimen 
of the nature of a book which we wish to commend to 
the young and intelligently curious, we give this ac- 
count of the domestic life of the Grecian women :— 





* The main-sail was also useless, and we were in the ect of shift. 
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Natural manners and habits display themselves in all 
their genuineness in the interior of the household—in the 
life of the women, which stands in strong contrast to the 
active employment and supreme control of the men, 
Quitting the apartment of the women, we shall repair to 
the assemblies of the men on the tumultuous battlefield, 
and then to the piacular sacrifice. The whole cycle of 
the Homeric life will thus best unfold itself before our 
eves, 

The occunations of the mistress of the family lay in the 
iminost part of the house. Hence, a glance at the ancient 
uniform architecture of the houses of the higher orders, 
which Homer has wafortunately assumed as known, is 
absulutely necessary to the understanding of their do- 
inestic life, 

Generally speaking, every house of the richer sort was 
distributed into several iain parts or divisions. First, 
the farm-yard, around which were the stalls for the cattle, 
&e. , then a paved middle court, which was also a sort of 
fore-court, and in which there was often a fountain, 
This was surrounded by tlic roon.s for the guests, the 
chambers of the unmarried men, and the store-rooms . and 
in the centre stood the altar of Zs; ‘Eexzsios, protector of 
inclosures, 

Out of this court there was a flight of steps, and then a 
vestibule or passage, leading unto the hall of the men, 
which was more inthe interior. The floor was plaster 
or cement, hard trodden down. At the extreme end, 
separated again by another flight of steps from this hall, 
was the women’s apartment. at the door of which Pene- 
lope shewed herself when she spoke with the revelling 
suitors : on the threshold of which, Metanira, the wife of 
Coleus, is sitting with her child when she receives the 
goddess, This part of the house, which was accessible 
only to the women and their kinsmen, was the scene of 
the whole existence of the former. Private dark store- 
rooms, and the woyos rarzcuoy, the nuptial chamber, formed 
a part of it. A side court, which was a thoroughfare, and 
vas accessible from the passage to the great hall of the 
men, served as a passage to the interior of the house, 
without approaching the apartiments of the guests. From 
this court, also, a flight of steps led to the upper chambers 
of the master. Another court within this, adjoining the 
women’s apartments, and enclosed trom all others, was 
exclusively devoted to their use, and adorned with trees 
and shrubs; steps led from it to the upper apartments, 
vrtewa, in Which the women carried on their employments 
of weaving and spinning, and other household works, 

The larger rooms, such as the men’s hall, had roofs 
with large beams running across and resting on pillars 
on either side; domed ceilings were as yet unknown. 
Wainscoting with inlaid work (often, as in Meneclaus’s 
house, of costly materials) covered the walls and the 
spaces between the beams, Plates of metal fixed on the 
Wainscot, traces of which were found in the Preasury of 
Atreus, and the rare magnificence of many coloured 
inarbles which travellers have iet with in the oldest 
buildings, afford us some explanation of the astonisliment 
Which seized Telemaclus im the palace of Menelaus. 

The main beam, which ran from end to end along the 
larger rooms, and supported the centre of the transverse 
beams, the ends of which rested on the pillars, was called 
wida-teor, from the blackness it contracted trom the smoke 
which issued through the centre of the roof or through the 
grated windows, For the same reason, the Komans called 
their antcroom, or entrance hall, atrium, The later 
Greeks also used yi204¢e for dwelling, as the Romans did 
tectum, 

Hearths of masonry (iczeges) served to warn and to 
light the sitting rooms. In the hall of entertainment, 
eteages lainps were placed, The space in front of every 
iouse, of every door, whether in the open air, or forming 
a part of the dwelling, is called by Homer, zeoSvees, 
weevoues. Here the chariots or carts drew up, and here a 
number of houschold atfirs were carried on, It is re- 
markable that, according to Voss’s acceptation, Nausicaa 
inhabited a room immediately adjoining the second fore- 
court ,; and that, consequently, im the Homeric age, there 
Was as yet no thought of those vigilant precautions which 
are the certain indications of depravity—locked up apart- 
ments in which the young maidens of a later and more 
corrupt age were guarded. Women were not forbidden, 
by the manners of that time, to shew themselves to men, 
though it was thought decorous to appear attended by 
female slaves , as we find in the passage in which Pene- 
lope, the model of all womanly grace and dignity, first 
appears before us when she hears the song of Phemius ; 
aud, again, when she brings the bow of Ulysses, Even 


| noble virgins were suffered to go abroad without escort . 

as, for instance, the daughters of Celeus. Nausicaa too, 
drives to the fountain with the linen without any mn: le 
protector. Helen forms the exception to the general 
rule, when she goes with Deiphobus, a stranger, tg look 
at the fatal horse, the destruction of Troy. 

One more trait of the work, and of “ those gracefy! 
old Grecians,”’ we shall select from an account of their 
customs and beautiful superstitions connected with birds 

Attic vanity connected the sweet songstress of spring 
with Attic history, by a inythie tale : the household sw). 
low was, in like mauner, interwoven with the legendary 
history of Athes by the tragie pocts of the Attic stas¢ 
The nightingale and the swallow were both of them bird, 
of passage. The children in Rhodes grected the latter as 
herald of the spring in a little song, Troops of them 
carrying about a swallow (xis2ei%er), sang this from 
door to door, and collected provisions in return. It js q, 
descriptive, and affords so many interesting comparisons, 
that we may allow it a place here, . 

‘Lhe swallow is come ! 

The swallow is come! 

Oh, fair are the seasons and light 
Are the days that she brings, 
With her dusky wings, 

And her bosom snowy white ! 

—And wilt thou not dole 

From the wealth that is thine, 

The fig, and the bowl 

Of rosy wine, 

And the wheaten meal, and the basket of cheese, 
And the omelet cake, which is known to please 
The Swallow, that comes to the Rhodian land 2 
Say, must we be gone with an empty hand, 

Or shall we receive ‘ 

The gift that we crave 2 

lf thou give, it is well ; 

But beware, if thou fail, 

Nor hope, that we'll leave thee. 

Of all we'll bereave thee— 

Well bear off the door, 

Or its posts from the floor ; 

—Or we'll seize thy young wife who is sitting within, 
Whose form is so airy, so light, and so thin, 
And as lightly, be sure, will we bear her away. 
Then look that thy gift be ample to-day, 

And open the door, open the door, 
To the swallow open the door! 

No greybeards are we 

To be foil’d in our glee, 

But boys, who will haye our will 
This day, 

But boys, who will have our will. 

The chief food of the swallow consisted of those chirp- 
ing crickets (the axedts, as Well as the <éisiyes) which are 
kept in houses like singing birds, and more especially ia 
the apartments of the women. By a quick tremulous 
motion of the wings against the sides, these little crea- 
tures produced a sort of soug which, according to the 
notion of the Greeks, formed a part of the fall charm of 
summer, The fashion of wearing a golden cricket in the 
hair was one of great antiquity in Athens. Many fanciful 
interpretations have been given to this custom , by some 
it was said to denote not only the love of music, but the 
privileges of autochthony, of which this insect was the 
sacred symbol. 

Miss Landon’s Traits and Trials of Early Life. 

This is a charming little volume of those sort of stories 
about children which grown people like to read, from 
the delightful reminiscences which they awaken. The 
tales are not more juvenile in manner than those of one 
of the most popular of the young books of modern times— 
Mrs Leicester's School—which they resemble more i 
scope and spirit than those narratives which are imagined 
to be brought down to childhood’s capacity: 
History of a Child, and Mabel Dacre’s First Lesson 
profound in their beautiful simplicity, are our especial 
favourites. The Dead Robin, the Lady Marian, and @ 
few other metrical narratives, are interspersed, and agree 
ably diversify the volume. 

The Library of Fiction 
Has improved in originality last month, and also ® 
quality. It contains a pretty juvenile tale, by Miss 
Mitford, a bold sketch by T, K.: Hervey, and a come 





| Irish story—all good, 
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The Land Log-Boor. By Sarah Hoding. 

- This is a title which a lady chooses to give her journal 
of a residence of several years in the United States. The 
Log-book is rather amusing, and contains more domestic 
and infertor information than some regular Travels, 
And there might have been a great deal more of this, 
ind the book been better, had the writer entered only her 
plainesailing in a plain and direct manner. 

The Library of Anecdote. 

Mr Knight has publisied two neat volumes (em- 
bellished with woocen cuts) which we may accurately 
describe in few words, by saying that they hold a place 
comewhere between D'Israeli’s * Curiosities of Literature,” 
and Hone’s ever-charming table-book, and make, like 
them, very pleasant lounging reading. 

Tales of a Rambler 
Jz a handsomely got up volume of romantic tales, of 
many lands and ages; which, if they have not fignred 
in the Annuals already—which, we believe, is not the 
case—are, nevertheless, exactly of the cast which abound 
ig those fashionable publications, and neither much better 
nor worse. They are adapted to a large class of readers. 
Peter Parley 

Has presented the Juveniles with another goodly 
yolume of his instructive and entertaining narratives 
and tales) The subjects, seemingly chosen at random, 
are about things in general, though kept within Great 
Britain and Ireland. This appears to us the most 
amusing volume which the popular Peter has yet pro- 
duced. The woodcuts are truly beautiful. 
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Carpenter's Peerage for the People. 


A work is publishing, in shilling numbers, under this 
title; ** pleasant,” and not very wrong; inaccurate in a 
few details, but correct in the spirit, though certainly that 
is one far from flattering to the pride ot nobility. The 
publication is opportune. Sach pictures! “ These be 
thy Gods, O Israel !"" 


The Glasgow Edition of the Conversations 

Levricon, 

With its valuable additions, has progressed through 

several numbers since we noticed it last. The XXX. 

Part contains a large portion of the modern history of 

France, under the head Louis XVI. and XVIIL.; a life of 

Luther ; and other interesting matters. , This is an endur- 

ing and really useful family book. 





ScoTt, WEBsteR, & GEARY have commenced pub- 
lishing a complete edition of Shakspeare'’s works, in fifteen 
two-shilling Parts, which we commend to the attention 
of those who are forming selections of standard works. 
Johnson’s preface is to be given; and the first number 
contains a life of Shakspeare, by the Rev. William Har- 
ness of St Pancras Chapel. It is graced with an exquisite 
portrait from the Chandos picture, worth more than the 
price of the Part. 





Much philosophy, poetry, and phrenology, which last 
is now sending abroad numerous tomes, remain on our 
table for announcement on some future day. 
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THE PARLIAMENT. 

THE session has at length closed; and, if few mea- 
sues of value have been obtained, it has been demon- 
strated, to the satisfaction of every one, that matters 
cannot go longer on without some important modi- 
fication of the constitution. No plan of reforming 
the House of Lords yet proposed is at all calculated to 
remedy the evil; and it will, ere long, be found, that the 
existence of two separate and independent Chambers is 
incompatible with the proper management of public 
affairs. Did our limits permit, we should have little 
difficulty in establishing that, neither in this country, 
nor in any other, have there really existed, for any long 
period, two independent Chambers ; but that one of them 
was truly subordinate to the other. In England, till the 
time of Charles I., the King was, in reality, despotic ; 
then, fora few years, the House of Commons assumed the 
supreme authority ; and from 1688 to our own time, the 
Lords have trodden both on the prerogatives of the Crown 
and the privileges of the people. It is more than a cen- 
tury since the King asserted his prerogative of preventing 
a bill, whichfhad passed both Houses of Parliament, be- 
coming law, by refusing his consent; and the rotten 
burghs secured to the aristocracy a constant majority in 
the House of Commons. In Scotland, the Lords and 
Commons sat in one House ; and business appears to have 
been much more quickly and accurately conducted than 
itnow is, with one House for the revision of the proceed- 
ings of the other. The Scottish statutes have always been 
almired for their conciseness and perspicuity ; but now | 
there is not a session passes without statutes being enacted 
full of inaccuracies, and often with contradictory pro- 
visions ; so that no title is more common in our statute- | 
book, than “ an act to amend an act,” or “ an act to | 
*xplain an act ;? such supplementary statutes being ren- 
dered necessary, by the slovenly and hurried manner in 
Which our legislation is condueted. Our plan, therefore, | 


| 





of reforming the House of Lords, is to abolish it, and to 
allow the Peers to be eligible as Members of the Lower 
House, Any other method of removing the present im- 
Pediments to the progress of good government, is, we fear, 
™mpracticable. A creation of Peers—and upwards of a 
hundred would be required—_would only be a temporary 
expedient ; for it is certain a great portion of the new 
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Peerage would soon make common cause with their order 
against the people; besides, so large a creation would 
weaken greatly the House of Commons, by withdrawing 
from it many of its most eminent Members on the Liberal 
side, whose loss it might be difficult tosapply. To make 
the House of Lords elective by the Peerage itself, as has 
been thoughtlessly proposed, would insure the rejection 
of every Liberal Peer, and the creation of a chamber of 
rabid Tories. Were theelection, on the other hand, given 
to the people, the House of Lords would merely be a 
second House of Commons, which might thwart and 
retard, but could not facilitate the progress of business. 
Without an alteration of the constitution, public affairs 
can no longer be conducted ; and it is, therefore, better at 
once to resort to that step which will remedy the evil, 
and which will shortly be found unavoidable, whatever 
other temporary expedients may be adopted—the aboli- 
tion of a separate House of Lords. 

THE Irish TITHE BILL was finally rejected by the 
Commons on the 2d August, the House having refused 
to take the Lords’ amendments into consideration, by a 
majority of 29; the vote being 260 to 231. Great ex- 
ertions were made on both sides to assemble their re- 
spective supporters; but there is reason to believe that, 
had the whole Members been present, the Ministerial 
majority would not have exceeded 20. Next session, 
the Lords will find much more serious demands to con- 
tend with than those contained in this bill. The debate 


| will not be about an appropriation clause of an imaginary 


surplus—a surplus which every one knows will never 
exist—but about the total abolition of tithes, and the 
appropriation of part of the exorbitant revenues of the 
Irish church to the purposes of education. 

Tur Municipat Act AMENDMENT BILt has, in 
like manner, received its quietus at the hands of the 
Lords. The cause of its loss was their refusal to give up 
the clause for continuing the corrupt corporators in the 
management of charitable funds for another year. After 
various ordinary conferences, the only remaining chance 
of carrying the Bill was by holding what is termed a 
Sree conference of both Houses, which accordingly took 
place on the IIth of August. This expedient had not been 
resorted to for upwards of one hundred years previously. 
Both parties appear to have been sufficiently dogged and 
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sulky. Some of the Commons kept their hats on, to the 
scandal of the Lords; and, instead of a verbal discussion 
the Commons handed in a paper containing their reasons, 
for not agreeing to the objectionable clause. The Peers 
gave another paper in exchange, and then retired to their 
own chamber; when a motion, made by Lord Lyndhurst, 
that the Peers should adhere to their own amendments, 
was carried by a vote of forty to twenty-nine. They then 
condescended to ask another free conference, which being 
granted, a spirited discussion took place, on the part, 
chiefly, of Lords Lyndiurst, Abinger, and EF llenborough, 
on one side, and Lord John Russell, Lord Howick, and 
Sir John Campbell, on the other. As might be antici- 
pated, the conference did not lead to any agreement. A 
Conservative Peer of eminence was heard to remark, that 
a repetition of such a discussion would not serve the 
hereditary legislators ; and on the return of their Lord- 
ships’ managers, the Duke of Wellington remarked, that, 
as no such conference had taken place for upwards of 
one hundred years, and as it had produced no good effect, 
he hoped the result would be that Lord Melbourne would 
use his influence with his colleagues in the Commons not 
to adopt such a course for the future, In the Commons, 
it was unanimously agreed, on the motion of Lord John 
Russell, to take the Lords’ amendments into considera- 
tion that day three months—that is, never. 

Tuk NEWSPAPER STAMP Duty BILL was not 
allowed to pass the Lords without amendments. By the 
present law, the names of the printer, publisher, and two 
of the proprietors of a newspaper, must he registered at 
the Stamp Office; but the object of this provision has 
heen completely evaded by the scurrilous and libellous 
Tory press, by resorting to the simple expedient of giving 
trifling shares of the newspaper to persons of desperate 
circumstances, from whom it is impossible to recover 
damages, and registering these persons as proprietors. A 
clause was, therefore, introduced in the Commons, to com. 
pel the registration of the names of the whole proprietors. 
On the motion of Lord Lyndhurst, this clause was struck 
out by a majority oi 61 to 40. In the course of his 
speech, Lord Lyndhurst remarked, that, to retain the 
present machinery for the purpose of collecting a duty of 
a penny, was the most absurd thing in the werld, and he 
hoped the Commons would send up a Bill for the purpose 
ot abolishing the duty altogether. This suggestion ought 
to be kept in view, that the Tories may be called to ict 
on it, if they shall again return to power. The Bill being 
one of “aid and supply,” the amendment of the Lords 
insured its rejection by the Commons. But a new Bill 
was introduced without the objectionable clause, and 
carried through both Houses in the course of three days. 
The amendment ot the Lords, however, caused the repeal 
of the duty to be postponed till the 15th September. 

THE OPERATION OF THE NEW Poor-Law.—A dis- 
cussion took place on the Ist August on this subject, 
occasioned by a motion by Mr Walter, that the House 
would, early next session, inquire into the operation of 
the new law. Many of the Members bore testimony to 
the admirable working of the new system. Lord John 
Russell defended the law, and read the following state- 
ment of tlhe diminution of the rates since it came into 
operation :— 


ae Saree £6,317.000 
eS wr 
DIB icscnssccscs Sionicinaabbenedetmaliecs 4,720,000 


Tie sum expended in law-suits in 1834 was £258,000, 
in 1836, £171.000; and the total amount of decrease 
under various heads in the year ending 25th March 
1836, as compared with 1834, was £1,794,990. Mr Vil- 
liers denied that the labouring poor liked the old system. 
They were perfectly aware that the effect of it, particu. 
larly the practice of paying wages out of rates, was most 
pernicious to them, by diminishing their wages, and 
humbling them to the lowest pitch. To hear the com- 
plaints of the opponents of the new poor-law, oue would 
suppose that the first right of an Englishman was to be 
a pauper; whereas, he thought his first right is to have 
employment for his industry, and to receive the full 
value for it- The motion was negatived by 82 to 64. 
The English poor-law, we believe, is working well ; 
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but to render it a just law, it should have been accom. 
panied by the total abolition of the corn-laws, and every 
restriction on the poor man’s industry. . 

Customs’ DutTiEs.— Mr Poulett Thompson, in a Com. 
mittee of Supply, on Ist August, proposed the followin 
reductions :—Black pepper, from Ils to 64d. per .* 
pimento, 5d. to 3d.; cloves and mace, 9d, to €d. ; castor 
oil, (which is now largely used in our manufactures, ) 
from Is. Gd. a lb. to Is. 3d. a cwt.; on silver plate, "ting 
ported by parties for their own use, from 5s. 6d. to 2s, gy 
an ounce; on gold, from £3: 16z. to £1 per oz; me 
verdigris, from Is. to Gd. The effect of reducing duties 
in increasing consumption, was strikingly shewn by M. 
Thompson. By reducing the duty on nuts, in 1832, from 
2s. to Is., the real loss was only £380, while it wag 
estimated at £22,500. The duty on cocoa was reduced 
from 6d. io 2d. per Ib., and the loss was only £5090 
instead of £10,000, as had been estimated. He con. 
tioned various other articles, shewing that a great redue. 
tion of duty may often be made without any sacrifice of 
revenue. 

Tut House oF OBSTRUCTIVES.—Besides the Bille 
which we have mentioned as rejected by the Lords 
during the month, there are numerous others—the 
reason alleged, when a more plausible pretence could 
not be found, being that they had not time to consider 
them. Among these we may notice the Court of Ses. 
sion Bill, the object of which was to diminish the fees 
paid by suitors in that court, and Iessen the number of 
its officers, which is, at least, threefold what is required, 
The Scotch Small Debts’ Recovery Bill, which would 
have brought justice to every man’s door, by enabling the 
sherifis to hold circuit courts for the recovery of small 
debts under £10, instead of it being necessary, as at pre- 
sent, to travel with witnesses, in some instances, fifty 
miles to the judge, was, in like manner, rejected. The 
Scotch Universities’ Bill has also been lost. The Roman 
Catholic Marriage Bill—the object of which was to vali- 
date marriages between Protestants and Catholics cele. 
brated by Catholic Priests, the present state of the law 
having been extensively resorted to by profligate Protest. 
ants to seduce Catholics—has also been thrown out, The 
real objection to the Bil! was, that it would transfer part 
of the fees of celebrating marriages from the Protestant 
to the Catholic clergy. The Bill for appointing trustees 
to corporate charities, was rejected, on the avowed ground 
that it would give the control of certain charities to the 
majority of the burgesses, and admit Disseuters to a 
share in the management. The Poole Corporation Bill, 
for setting aside the election of certain councillors, who 
had obtained their seats by frand and collusion, was held 
so monstrous that Lord Redesdale declared he could not 
even entertain the idea of hearing counsel against it. It 
is needless to say that the delinquents were Tories. The 
Stafford Disfranchisement Bill, which would have dis- 
franchised 700 electors who had been convicted of taking 
bribes, has also been thrown out. Thus it seems the 
Peers do not hesitate virtually to avow themselves the 
patrons of fraud, bribery, and corruption. 

The Brighton Railway Bill met the same fate in Com- 
mittee, without the decency of even alleging any pretence 
for its rejection. All the Bills having a beneficial tens 
dency, have been either kicked out or so mangled by,the 
Peers, as to be nearly worthless. A few bad Bills have 
been passed. Ministers have, in general, been defeated by 
a majority of 2 to 1. Of twenty-two Scottish Bills brought 
into Parliament, only three or four have passed the ordeal 
of the Peers. Nothing so lordly has taken place in Par- 
liament since the time of Queen Elizabeth, who, in one 
session, rejected forty-eight Bills, and passed forty-three. 
A Parliament in Edinburgh, as well as in Dublin, will 
be required, unless some check is given to such proceed. 
ings. 


ENGLAND. 
REGISTRATIONS.—In Manchester, the number of 
voters is 8,083, being an increase of 883 over the consti- 
tuency of 1835; in East Surry, the claims of the Re- 
formers greatly exceed those of the Tories ; but, in Susse%, 
there is much reason to fear that the Tories are still 
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greatly a-head, and that they will return, in the event of 


, new election, sixteen or seventeen Members to Parlia- 


ment. “ 
NewcaSTLE ELECTION.—In consequence of the death 


of Sir Matthew White Ridley, a vacancy having occurred 
in Newcastle, the J iberals immediately dispatched a 
deputation to Mr Edward Ellice, jun, nephew of Earl 
Grey, inviting him to become a candidate. He, however, 
declined the invitation, having come under an engage- 
ment to stand for the St Andrew’s district of burghs on 
the first vacancy. It was then, after a discussion whether 
Mr James Aytoun or Mr C. Biackett of Wylam should 
pe invited, resolved to invite the latter. Mr Blackett, 
who isa mere Whig, of the least Liberal sort, was opposed, 
on the Tory interest, by Mr John Hodgson, who was re- 
turned by 1576 to 1528. Majority, 48. 

PROTESTANT ASSOCIATION.—Considerable sensation 
has been created by the notorious \ir M’Ghee having 
yoduced, at 3 meeting of the Association, the translation 
ofa Bull from the Pope, which he vouched to be genuine 
addressed to the Irish Clergy, suggesting the most flagi- 
tious proceedings on their part, with the view of propa- 
gating the Romau Catholic faith, It now appears that 
Mr M’Ghee was perfectly aware that the Bull was a 
forgery; and he has apologized for his conduct, both in 
writing and verbally, in the most submissive terms. To 
such criminal lengths do the Orange Tory trampers go, to 
uphold the falling cause of despotisin and intolerance ! 

CuurcH RATES.—The opponents to this imposition 
carry everything before them. At St Saviour’s, South- 
wark, after two days’ polling, a motion for a feurpenny 
rate was rejected by 300 to 207. The parishioners of St 
Martins-in-the-Fields have refused a rate for the repair of 
the church; and the church of St James’, Clerxenweil, is 
said to have fallen into such a state, for the want of re- 
pairs, a3 to endanger the safety of the congregation. Why 
do not the clergyman and the congregation repair their 
church themselves, as the Dissenters do ¥ 

Mr O’Connell was to have dined at Leicester, on 
the invitatioh of the Reformers ofthat place, on the 4th, 
and at Derby on the &th August ; but the dangerous ill- 
ness of Mrs O'Connell torced him to set out for Dublin 
on the 3d. The Peers will, no doubt, rejoice at the post. 
ponement of these dinners. 

The Reverend Henry Thomas Sitreeton, a clergyman 
of the Established Church, and minister of St John’s 
Chapel, Richmond, has obtained a verdict of one farihing 
damages, at the Guildford assizes, against the Morning 
Chronicle, for libel. He laid his damages ai £1000. The 
plaintiff is married and has four children. ‘Tie libel 
statel, that * the clergyman was charged on oath with an 
attempt to violate one of his maid servants, afterwards 
took indecent freedoms with the daughter of a clergyman, 
and again made a violent assault to commit rape on the 
wie ofa clergyman.” The matter had been represented 
to the Bishop of Winchester, but he appears to have done 
nothing—having no power, as he alleged, to strip the 
Gergyman of his gown. The defendants pleaded the 
general issue, and also six pleas in justification. The 
judge, in summing up, said that the plaintiff must have 
4 verdict on the general issue and four of the pleas; but 
he would not say a word about damages. The Rev. 
gentleman is said to be a distinguished evangelical 
preacher, and is particularly eloquent in his fulminations 
against Dissenters and Catholics. 

Sir George Murray has agreed to stand as a candidate 
for Westminster, in the event of a vacancy ; but we are 
‘appy to learn that there is no probability of such an 
event, General Evans being so much recovered from his 
late illness that he is no longer in danger. 





SCOTLAND. 

REGisy RATIONS.—The Tories have been exceedingly 
active in making votes in several of the counties, parti- 
cularly in the three Lothians, Berwickshire, and Stirling- 
‘ire. There is some reason to fear that, in all these 
“ounties, the Tory strength has increased, from the apathy 
OT iggardliness of the Whizs, who, though they have it 


‘ompletely in their power, have been beaten in this dis- 
fraetul traffic. 





What good reason there! is, for not. 
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checking it, by enforcing residence as a qualification, 
abolishing votes by joint proprietors, and making all the 
elections at a dissolution of Parliament take place en 
one and the same day, we have never been able to dis- 
cover; but the Whigs will soon feel the consequences, 
though not, perhaps, till they are destroyed as an influ. 
ential party in the State. ‘They will also, probably, soon 
hear sumething of the Ballot from this quarter, which 
will surprise and embarrass them; for they should be 
aware that the feeling on the part of the Liberals in their 
favour las greatly subsided, and that the electors will 
not much longer expose their own interests to risk and 
loss, while the Whigs withhold the protection of the 
ballot against Tory spite and intimidation, 

In Kdinburgh, the Reformers have lodged 522; the 
Tories, 338 claims ; but the Liberal removals and deaths 
exceed those of the Tories during the last vear by 332; 
so that Liberals have lost ground. In the Cupar 
burghs, the Tory claims are 46; the Liberal, 3% In 
Paisley, 207 claims have been lodged, mostly by Liberals. 
In Greenock the claims are 121. Of 106 claims lodged 
in Aberdeen, 77 are in the Liberal interest, 19 in the 
‘Tory, and the politics of 10 are not known. 

INVERNESS.—Mr Edward Ellice, jun, has with. 
drawn from the contest for the representation of these 
burghs, having resolved to siand for 
the first v iCAncy. Mi 
member fur Sutherlan 


the 


the Fite burghs on 
M'Leod of Cadbol!l, the present 
shire, and a long-tried friend of 
liberal politics, having givea offence to the patroness of 
that county, the Duchess-Countess, by his liberal votes, 
lias offered himself as a candidate. We hope he will 
succeed. 

Kink OF SCOTLAND.—It appears from a parliament. 
ary return, that drawbacks have been allowed tor build. 
ing materials, used in the construction of churches in 
Scotland in connection with the establishment, to the 
amount of £11,105. This is anather instance of the 
rapacity of the landowners; tor the building and repair- 
ing of churches is a burden under which they acquired 
their estates, and they ought, thereiore, to bear the whole 
expense. As the Disseaters are not allowed any such 
drawback, the tax, in so far as paid by them, is, in 
another anda different point of view, utterly indefensible. 

YEOMANRY.—Tiis worse tian useless force costs the 
country £06,300 per annum. ‘there are 338 troops, 
consisting of 1155 officers and 18.210 men. The aggre- 
gate number in Scotiand is 2300, distributed through 
nine Counties; viz., Ayr, Fife, Kirkcudbright, Lanark, 
Edinburgh, Haddington, Stirling, Kentrew, and Wigton. 
Ic is disgrace/ul to a Liberal Ministry to keep up such a 
force, embued, as it generally is, with a furious Tory 
spirit, and the only innocent use of which is to allow a 
set of grown up children to play at soldiers at the public 
expense. 

Campbell, the poet, was entertained in Edinburgh, on 
the 5th August, by 250 gentlemen; Professor Wilson in 
the chair. A similar honour was paid to the Professor, 
by 300 gentlemen, at Paisley, on the Lith August. 





IRELAND. 

The National Association continues to hold frequent 
meetings in Dublin; and it is evident, from the 
apeeches of the leading men, that the policy of conciliation 
is becoming daily more unpopular in Lreland. The ar- 
rival of Mr O'Connell infused new spirit into the pro- 
ceedings. He addressed the members on the 6th August 
in the Corn Exchange, in a speech of great vigour and 
effect. He urged the necessity of lreland making an 
etfort in her own behalf, as he much feared that, by means 
of the Chandos clause, the English county elections 
would go against the Liberals. Of Ireland he had no 
fear; if they were true to themselves, she would retarn 
80 or 90 Liberals instead of 67. Pe denied that he had 
made any sacrifice of principle, in supporting the Irish 
Church Bill, as asserted by Mr Sharman Crawford. It 
was always his plan to take what instalment he could or 
the debt of public justice; but without giving up any 
claim to the remainder. On the LOth of August, another 
meeting, the must numerous and enthusiastic which has 
yet taken place, was held. Mr O'Connell stated his de- 
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termination to ask next session for half of the glebe 
lands for the Catholic and Dissenting Clergy, and to 
insist that the tithes be diminished one-half. An address 
to the people of Ireland against brawling at fairs, and 
against clannish feuds, was adopted. 

Mr O'Connell has committed a great mistake in asking 
a share of the glebe lands for the Catholics. The Dis- 
senters want no share; and O'Connell will lose all his 
popularity with them if he depart, in the least degree, 
from the Voluntary principle, which he has so often 
asserted. 

ORANGEMEN.—At the Armagh assizes, 63 Orangemen 
were convicted of walking in illegal processions, on the 
12th of July. They were sentenced, ten to three, and 
fifty-three to two months’ imprisonment. The trial of 
144 was postponed. 

Titnes.—Thirteen cattle seized for tithes were exposed 
to sale in Carlow, but were, notwithstanding every efiort 
of the police and garrison, carried off by the people. ‘The 
end of the tithe system is quickly approaching, when 
such proceedings can take place in a town containing 
about 10,000 inhabitants. 

The Lord Lieutenant has been splendidly entertained 
in Waterford. ‘The Orangemen attempted to set fire to 
the Town Hall, where the dinner was to take place the 
preceding evening, The door-posts were tarred, and 
combustibles placed near them. 





THE CONTINENT. 

Franxcr.—The three days of July passed off gloomily 
in Paris, amidst rumours of plots and numerous arrests. 
The life of Louis Philippe cannot be worth the possessing, 
among such multiplied fears and alarms. The days of 
his walking, unattended, about Paris, areatanend. He 
must now confine himself to his musket-proof carriage 
and his guards, when he ventures to stir abroad. Thirty- 
nine persons have been tried betore the Tribunal of 
Correctional Police—one of the courts recently establish- 
ed, and in which trial by jury is not allowed—for 
secretly manufacturing gunpowder in Faris. Six of the 
prisoners were condemned to two -years’ imprisonment, 
two years’ surveillance, and a fine of £160. The others 
received more lenient sentences. 

SPAIN is in a state of revolution. On the 22d July, 
the National Guard of Malaga mutinied, and, being 
joined by the populace, killed the civil and military 
governors. The troops refused to protect the authorities ; 
and, next day, the constitution of 18!2 was proclaimed. 
This constitution is, in truth, nothing but a republic, 
with a few of the trappings of royalty 5; but the whole 
power is in the hands of the pcople, the Peerage not 
being allowed the privilege of retarding beneficial mea- 
sutes, by being possessed of a separate Chamber. Cadiz, 
Saragossa, Seville, and various other towns, have also 
proclaimed the constitution of 1812. On the 3d and 
4th of August, an attempt was made at Madrid, by the 
National Guard, to follow the example of these towns, 
but was put down by the military. The Queen was, 
however, subsequently compelled to accept the Constitu- 
tion of 1812. It is not unlikely that Louis Philippe, 
with concurrence of his brother despots, will interfere 
with an army to check this movement. A monarchy, 
surrounded with republican institutions on his frontier, 
will not be very agreeable to the King of the Barricades. 





CANADA. 

The accounts from Upper Canada state that the elec- 
tions have been in favour of the government party, in 
the proportion of thirty-three to twelve.—The number of 
emigrants who had arrived at Quebec, on 9th June last, 
was 9115—exceeding the number at the same date last 
year by $965. 

TRADE AND MANUFACTURES. 
From the manufacturing districts the accounts con- 
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tinue favourable; and more real and sound Prosperit 

has not existed for many years past. Asa favourah), 
symptom, we may mention that the joint-stock schemes, 
which were likely to lead to the serious consequences 
which attended them in 1826, have, in a great measure 
disappeared. In the Manchester district, probably the 
most important in the kingdom, every one has full em 

ployment—the chief difficulty being how to execute the 
numerous orders pouring in. The various railroads in 
progress keep the iron trade exceedingly brisk ; and fron, 
the immense demand for coal thus occasioned, the price o¢ 
coal is higher at this season than has ever been remem, 
bered—being fully thirty per cent. higher in Edinby, 
than in ordinary years. 

In the woollen manufactures, the high price of woo] 
has not, as was feared, checked the consumption. The 
total quantity of wool imported into the United Kingdom 
for the year 1835, was 42,205,949 Ibs.. which is rather 
more than four millions of lbs. under the importation of 
1834; but, on the 5th January 1634, 6,494,266 Ibs, pe. 
mained in warehouse under bond ; whereas, on 5th Jany. 
ary 1836, the quantity so locked up was only 2,846.0]4 
lbs. The total declared value of woollen manufactures, 
exported last year, was £6,640,511, of which one-thinj 
was sent to the United States. In Europe, our best eus. 
tomer is Germany, which took to the value of £631,000. 
The total export of 1835 exceeded that of 1834 by nearly 
one million. , 

It is gratifying to observe that the trade of other coun. 
tries is also flourishing. This is to be attributed chiefly 
to the relaxation of the prohibitive system. Since the 
lowering of the American tariff, the imports into the 
United States had increased thirty millions of dollars, and 
of imports fifty millions. Our manufactures exported to 
France, which, for many years prior to 1830, did not 
reach half a million sterling, were, last year, a million 
and a half—an increase of 200 per cent. 


gh 


AGRICULTURE. 

From an examination of the crops in some of the prin. 
cipal counties in Scotland, and the reports of others well 
qualified to judge, we are of opinion that, upon the whole, 
the crop has no chance of reaching an average in point of 
bulk ; and there is every reason to fear, owing to the 
wet, boisterous, and cold weather during July and the 
eariy part of August, that the quality must be inferior. 
In Kast Lothian, Berwickshire, and Northumberiand, the 
turnip crop will be very deficient, unless the autumn and 
Winter are more than usually mild; and the produce of 
the potato crop will be unusually small, a great part of 
the sets having rotted away, owing, in all probability, to 
the dryness of the ground when they were planted. 

In the western districts of Scotland, and generally on 
the thin clay land, the crops are exceedingty thin and 
backward. As late as the 2d of August, many fields of 
oats, in late districts, were not out of the shot blade; and 
there is little chance of their being a productive crop, as 
they run great danger of being injured by frost while still 
green. 

The accounts from the north and west of Ireland re- 
present the failure of the potato crop to be extensive ; that 
all crops had suffered from frost and rain ; and that, un 
less fine weather set in, the produce will be scanty. 

In England, a great part of the harvest is already car- 
ried; but, in the earliest districts of Scotland, reaping did 
not commence to any extent till the 22d or 25th August— 
fully a fortnight later than the average of the last three 
years. 

At Falkirk Tryst, held on the 9th and J0th August, 
there were six or seven thousand head of cattle. Fat 
cattle sold quickly, at from 6s. Gd. to 7s. 9d. per Dutch 
stone, sinking offals; but for lean stock, the market was 
dull, and prices fully 8 per cent. below those of last year. 
Some lean north country two-year-olds brought from 
to £4 a-head. 
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